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New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCL IFFE CAPERTON 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fitth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 

Germany. 
“ Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.” 
Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed ; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
pad voice made good, true and beautiful 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 


18 East 28d Street, New York 
HENRY T. FL ECK, 


Conductor Har! re rapermenis Society of the 
ity of New York 
Address : 100 Ww est 125th Street, New York 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York 
,-ESCA ORNSTEIN, 
Pianist 
Instruction. Leschetizky Method 
Music Classes 
Studio: 147 West 7ist Street, New York 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street. New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York 

MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN 

Baritone. 
Voice Care —Art of Singing 

Carnegie Hall, Rooms 808-804 

_ Mail address : 101 West 86th Street, New York 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New tw York 


Miss ELIZABETH BOYER, 


Contralto 
Concert, Song Recitals, also Vocal Instruction, 
33 West 26th Street, New York 


WOLOFF, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Bai be Address 2971 Park Avenue, New York 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 251 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


NATHAN GANS, 
Pianist. 


Pupils in Piano, Theory and Virgil Method 
Studio: 165 West 48th St., New York 


MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
Pianist. 

Will takea limited number of pupils. 
eee Steinway Hall. New York. 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 


voices 


Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 
Mr. TOM KARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) ane Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Riceecmmen 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : Studio 8, Horton Bidg., 
142 West 125th Street, New York 
“2 gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”—WM. Mason. 
Mmuz. OGDEN CRANE 
Voice CuLTurE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Fahy. Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York 
CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Leyde, Marie Stori, Neal M*Kay, &c. 
Vocal Studio: The Alpine, 
33d Street and Broadway, New York 


LILLIE a’Angelo BERGH 
School of Singing. 

Winter Studios: 56 West 50th Street. 
Famous method for Voice Development. OPERA 
in Italian, German, French and English 
accent. ORATORIO and CONCERT Répertoire 
Assistant Teachers. Special! Courses. Circular 
Permanent address: Chickering Hall, New York 





Miss FRANC 


Also Chamber 





Mey. 








Daily, 1 to 4. 


Natives’ 





THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON 


Vocal Studio, 
9 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o'clock. 
uesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ ARONA Method 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 
GUSTAV L. BECKER 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 9th Street, New York 


HERMANN SPIELTER, 


Conductor of the Beethoven Mannerchor Pian¢ 
Pe on Specialty: Harmony and Composi- 
tion 69 Seventh street, New York 
CHARLES HE INROT 8 

Organist Church of the Ascension With the 
Nati 1 Conservatory Instruction, Organ and 





AL 
Harmony 
12 West 11th street, New York 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 

Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition 
Lecture Recitals 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y¥ 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction 


Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor 
Studio: 63 East 52d Street ; South Church, Mad 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York 


WILL C. MACFARLANE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York 


PERRY AVERII,L—Baritone. 
Opera—Orator:o—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Church—Oratorio—Concert Guere 
F ormerly Director of the Scherhey usical Con- 
$ vatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


Vocal Instruction 
Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception 
hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 
day 


A. FARINI, 


Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 





Reception hours: 2to4P.M 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 
voices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 


Piano Instruction. 


6 East 47th Street, New York. 


PARSONS 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 

Broadway and 38th Street 


E. A. 


New York 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARR! Directors. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
Chickering Hall, New York 


CARL FIQUE, 
Piano, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Stree 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Musi« 


Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hal 


Singing. 


t, New York 





Personal addr 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


High 
Room 207 Abbey 


ess: 318 East 150th St .New Y¥« 


2st Vo vice candi 





38th Street, New Y« 


FRANCIS FISCHE R _—" RS, 


Voice Cul 





Studio: Carnegie k 
New York Season, November 1 
Denver (Co Season May 10to O 
CONRAD BEHRENS, 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 


instruction 
n Avenue, New York 





EMILE oe W HUBER, 


Solo P l and A ompanist 





2 East 15th Street 


HENRY S¢ THR. A DIE e K'S 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Sin. FLORENZA hadanegay mer 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction 
256 West 71st § Street, New Yor 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist myer tion 
Studio nway Hall 
lew York 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 
Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
50 West %th Street, New York 


GEORGE FLEMING 


Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio 
227 West 34th Street, New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing 


121 West 42d Street, New York 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the Violin. 
Pupil of the late Jacques Dont, the great vio 
pedagogue 
Highly recommended by Jacques Dont 
String Orchestra Class meets Mondays, & 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, ‘Ne w York 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted 


Studio: Monroe Bui ilding, Room 15 
11 East 59th Street, New York C 


“Ev, Mollenhauer College of Wasi. 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 
Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 

1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NEW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


@—" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 


Instruction 


Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN 
Soprano 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Jocal Instruction 
New York Conservatory of Mus 
112 East 18th Street, New York 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 


VocaL INSTRUCTION. 


The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 


New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
163 West 121st Street, New York. 


RICHARD PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble ( egiate Church, cor 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Stud 1402 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 


Voice Culture 








Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “ The Art 
of Breathing.’’ Address mail 29 Vesey Street. 
MISS NORA MAYN ARDGRE EN, 

Vocal Teache 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue New York. 
Summer Studio, Pa 


SAMUEL BLIGHT JOHNS, 
Tenor, 


13 West 115th Street, New York City 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS 


Pianist, Musical Talks 
Pupil of Herr Moritz M cowsk Berlin, and 
specially recommende tr tior 
406 | e, Elmira, N. ¥ 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS 


Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue. 
Lessons re € ‘ ‘ € 
Classes formed—voice ‘ 2 4 P.M. 


PLATON BROUNOFI 


al M Répertoire wit A Con 


]. ELDON HOL 


vo at fabe 
Tone Production and Singing Mondays and 

Thursdays. 51 E. 117t t M son A N. ¥ 
ADELE L E WING, 

Concert Pianist lea eT 

Leschetizk ij 
Address Steinway Ha 
of Rif Avenue. New York 

F. W. RIESBE 

Solo Pianist and i ompanist 

Instruction— Piano, Organ— Harmony 





Studio: 9 West 65th Street New York 
With the New York ¢ ege of Music 


Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone 


— and Concerts 
0 Northeast ner 16thand Chest 


nut Streets, P a, Pa 


MARY E. SCOTT, Sopranoand Pianist 
DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 


Concerts, Musicales, Receptions Pupils accepted 


25 West 42d Street. New York 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano. 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 
Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste 
% East 62d Street, New York 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 


New York 


Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


136 Fifth Aven 


ie, New York. 


Lessons resumed October 1 
Applicants received da from 9 to 5 
Visitors admitted to pupils’ lessons Friday 


mornings 


Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School 


Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooxlyn, N. ¥ 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
— viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marce Bo Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 








MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
o, Concert and Musigals. 


Oratori 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Sentuntion address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 





CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use A/s voice as well as shose of his 
pupils.""—Georg Henschel. 





ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 179 East 64th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the “ Old First" Presbyterian 
hurch of New York. a 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty. 
The Montevideo, 


Seventh Avenue and Séth Street, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
r-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
nist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
118 West Sth Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
fSsece soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 





Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Paris. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








BIEN QUE CHA 


COMPRENEZ RUE FoISs 

L DES LECTEURS EST 

S AU EN D'UNE 

ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. ag te 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 











PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 


hi 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 


COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
nguages—Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 


MARIE ROZE, 

———e artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 

and managers. 
64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


107 Ave. HENRI Martin, PARIS. | 


Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 










Paris. 





RUDOLF PANZER, 


Pianist and Composer. 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory. 
Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playing. In- 
terpretation hoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. 
Speaks English, French and German. 
Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 





| M. Emie BERTIN, 


Practice 


ra and Opéra Comique. 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 


in regular cast. O) 





Wei 





Opéra Comique. Italian = = 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 


69 rue de Douai. Paris. 





NEW YORK—Continued. 


THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 


offers the greatest advantages to piano students. 
Opens September 1. d for circular. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 

qpenke Nagin, German sak Spent 

Ss evenus Vistar Sane, Paris. - , 


M. Falcke 





COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique. 


Advice and every information for students. 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 
Cable address : “ Impresario, Paris.” 





FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lam 
ddress : 


Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 


Concert, Oratorio. 
rti-Milan Method. 
ndianapolis, Ind. 





PxHono-RHYTHMIC METHOD FOR FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


Tue Parker, 123 W. 389TH St. New York. 





Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized gooey in America of the 
celebrated BounyY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 


CULBERTA MILLETT, 
Vocal Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 











CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
ocal Instruction. 
822 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York. 





WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Miss LULU A. POTTER, 
Soprano. 


Vocal Instructor at Peace Institute, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


CONRAD WIRTZ, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Theory. 
2166 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Engagements desired for Concerts and Musicales. 





ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
STUDIOS : 
“The Commonwealth.” 
East Orange, N. J. 
Mondaysand Thur 


136 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. ys 





Mrs. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte, 
110 West 85th Street, New York. 





FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Voice Placing, Specialty. 
Studio: 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 
Send for Circular. 





J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 
Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 


ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 
address - “s West 44th Street, New York. 





J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 





Artistic 
‘PIANO | 
Technic. 


SCHOOL OF 





The Virgil Piano 
School 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 


Mars, A. K. VIRGIL, 


DIRECTOR, 


Positive 
RESULTS 
Assured. 





29 w. 15TH ST., NEW YORK! 








THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
; Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instrumcats. 
VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 
Catalogues Free oa Application. 


assisted by the most artistic and com- 
petent faculty. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 





MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 


Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder. 
Preparation for Concert and Opera. 

236 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 


M. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 





P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 


Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 





Mr. LEON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE L’Op£on, PARIS. 
Declamation, Facial Expression, Dramatic Art. 
Professor of French pronunciation for the princi- 
-pal teachers of singing in Paris. In New York 
tember 28. Studio: 343 West 56th Street. 
Paris : 8 rue Ampére (B’d. Malesherbes). 





M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer pg CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 

89 rue de Prony, 

Parc Monceau.) PAR 





Paris. 


Mapame TH. SALOME, 
20 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye. 


Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
fége, Theory of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 
ctation, Piano, Accom- 


\~—— Harmon 
niment and Ensemble Music. Violin, Singing, 
‘alks on Music 
From kind 
struction. Diplomas and certificates 
but graduate professors. French, English, German. 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. Trench sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 


few parents. 


ven. None 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Nota stopping lace, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 





Mr. BERNARD HEMMERSBACH, 
Concert Pianist—Professor. 


German and French Schools. 
Address 79 rue Rochechouart. 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. 
near rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 





Address, | 


rten to high school grades of in- | 





Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. | 


Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy. 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 


Grand Cavaillé-Coll Orgap for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 





|Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 


Contralto—three octaves. 

Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co. 

Opera, Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 
Italian. 

Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete couse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rue St. Petersbourg. 


Muse. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Dedianaion, Mise-en- 
scéne. Private a. Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Mont. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 














| MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 


First Contralto, Grand O , Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau. ) 68 rue de Prony, Paris. 





Madame BERTRAMI 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARA 
4 SPECIALTY. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
121 avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 


ION 





Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
De l'Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannhduser and 1’Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


| French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, |. pee oe 
|M. MANOURY, 





| French and Italian School. 


| 
| 


Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny. 


torio. 


Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Baqertoe Acting. 
18 rue Washington, Paris. 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsasterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
Mise-en-Scéne. 








M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 


FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 


Concert SINGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory. 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 





| Stephanie of Austria. 


Vow DER HEYDsTR. 4, BERLIN, W. 





1898 (Instruction in German an 
Jan. 24 and 25. 





or English) sent free. Personal explanations of same daily, 9 to 6. 
special appointment. Berlin, Potsdamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K, 


“A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Players."’ 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 

The Technic-Klavier provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technical 

and Musical development, and at the same time insures 


i ssible by any other means of study. 
saat ieereation te z 4d English). Examination and Entrance 


Hours, 10to land 3to6. Prospectus descriptive of Metho 


far more rapid and sure progress in Piano 
New Term begins on Wednesday, Jan. 20, 
ays, Monday and Tuesday, 
and Instrument (German 
Interviews with Director by 
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SRS MUSICAL COMME. 





UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 







7. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





Boston. 


London, England. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 








Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
. French School. ™ 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. ch Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, © 
-Harpist. 
Dandie Rabel? Music, 

















ston. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 
Private and Class Instruction. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 

















STERLING Fates 


High Standard 


of Construction. 


<>.D ERBY, CONN. 





NEW YORK,—Continued. 








Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d oirest. 
New York City. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Organist Church du Saint ey a (French P. Ez), | 


Advance payment of =, uition net 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 
Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office : 589 Fulton Street. 


AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of stems, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
tion. | 


Instrumenta: 
Brooklyn: 539 Washington Avenue. 


New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 





EUGENE CLARKE, 


Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York. 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. | 


Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th S+., New York. 





WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor 
26 Hast 28rd Street (Madison Square), New York. 


Miss RAGNHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), _ 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pupils accepted. 
Brooklyn : 519 56th Street. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 


0. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Mu Voice Development. 
Address 158 West 54th Street, New York 











Eusa Von Yetre’s Vocat Scuoo.., 
Receiving hours and voice trial from 10 to 2 Pp. M. 
From as to stage finish. Vocal—Regular 
course, three years, pure Italian method. Piano— 
lar course, four years, Wieck touch. Class 

= La hap a Lessons. 

or pectus. 
sn Bisa On YETTE, Concert Soprano, 

404 West 57th Street, New York. 


New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 


| FRANK E. WARD, 
Organist and Accompanist. 
For Concerts, Musicales and Receptions. Lessons 
in Piano and Organ Playing. 
121 East 77th Street, Kew York. 


VICTOR BAILLARD, 
Baritone. 


Concerts, Oratoriv, Musicales. Soloist Christ 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Ave., New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street. New Vork 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
| will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 34 Gramercy Park. 














| SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 





Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 





|GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 


Baritone 
| Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
| Studio: 120 West 97th street, New York. 


: ol 





| THE VENTH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
127 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. Carl Venth, principal violin department ; 
Mrs. Lydia K. Venth, principal piano department. 


| Mrs. JENNIE KING-MORRISON, 
Contralto—Concert Soloist. 

| Address care THOMAS & FELLOws, 

Carnegie Hall, New York. 











| EMMA K. DENISON, 


Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 





| Mme. OLIVE BARRY, 

Vocal Instruction. 

| Certificated authority of the elder Lamperti. 
DALY’s THEATRE, NEW YORK, Jan. 11, 1897. 

*I shall be only too glad to see any pupil you 

| may send me.” AUGUSTI DALY. 

Studio: The Oakland, 152 West 49th St., New York. 





FERDINAND FECHTER,,. 
Baritone. 
Exponent of Prof. Hey’s Anatomic Physiological 
Voice Devel ent. 
146 East 74th Street, New York. 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Trinity Conrt, Dartmouth Street, Boston 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Con Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 











Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 

Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


er and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
or prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
3 Elgin Avenue London, Ww. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the 2isthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 

18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 











THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by ‘ion of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
— &c., given. 

from £1 1:8. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


The Berta Gresse-Thomason Schoo! for Pian. 


Studios, Brooklyn: 


300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz —— 
erlin. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 











Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Astheties of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
schcol at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
erate. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 





Miss GERTRUDE GARDINER, 
Virgil Method of Piano Playing. 


First teacher in Massachusetts to obtain certificate 
from Virgil School of New York. Steinert Hall. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 








THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY 
Virgil Method taught 


H. S. WILDER, Director 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Harpist. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Vrasiz Hall, Boston, Mass. 


THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL | 
OF MUSIC, 


JOSEPH EMILE DADUELIN, Director. 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Pall term opens Sevtember 7, 1897. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
42 Main Street. WORCESTER. Masa 








EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 


Voice Culture. 
22 East 17th Street, New York 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA 


SERENO R. FORD, 


Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 


MISS BELLA TOMLINS, 
R. A. M., London, England, Contra!to. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruc- 
tion. 
829 Lexington Avenue, New York; @ Sixth 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 





Mus. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 








he Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 
C. B. HAWLEY, 
Com rt, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 


Special training for Cogent, Oratorio and Church 
hoir. 
New Studio : 261 Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St., New York. 








EDWARD MAYERHOFER, 
Piano Instruction. 


MUSICAL COURIER, New York, or 
76 Buena Vista Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 





TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 


Brooklyn Studios : 
Sackett Street, 392 McDonough Street, 





New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 


Mr. AND Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 

Instruction. 

Voice, Violin, Piano, ae > ga and Ensemble 
a 


ying. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street. New York. 





VICTOR CLODIO, 
of the ThéAtre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 





111 East 50th Street, New Vork. 
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P1ano—ConTINUED. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER, 107 AVENUE HENRI MARTIN, 
PARIS, January 31, 1898. 


Sire, return and decide for us. We have developed into 
factions; we look to you to set them straight. 

Men, there are no factions; there are only Patriots! 

Sire, return and decide for us. We have developed into 
schools; we look to you to set them straight. 

Artists, there are no schools; there are only Musicians! 


] 
t 


ESIDES the able French pianists so often referred to 
here, there are several able 


born elsewhere, have made the French capital their head- 


nusicians in Paris, who, 


quarters as professors 

One of the first to come, and best established, of these is 
M. Ludovic Breitner, who has so assimilated himself with 
Paris musical life and art work that the idea of not being 
re ally French never occurs to anybody He is a cour- 
ageous artist; M. Breitner adoring art and well instructed 
in it, a man whose only artistic fault is being too artist, so 
artist that his intense sensibility and delicate appreciation 
of truth and beauty make him too timid, too retiring, too 
uncertain of his values, and too little able to impose him- 
self before the hard and battling forces of life. 

He is an exquisite concert player, full of light, warmth 
of imagination, of good technic and understanding. As 
professor he has made many fine pupils, and teaches mind 
and heart a3 well as hand. His pupil concerts have been 
musical events here, and his “at home” musicales are no 
All this has been so frequently referred 
For 


followed. 
to here that there is no need of going into details. 
the past two years he has identified himself with a cour- 
ageous enough enterprise, the foundation of the Philhar- 
monic Society, for the good of chamber music especially, 
and for general musical development. Finding it en- 
grossing too much both of time and strength, he has this 
year relinquished the movement with deep regret. 
though flattering encouragement was given 
financially, it is certain that the bulk of support came 
from the pocket of the generous artist. He hopes to re- 
new the effort later, when his public concerts do not take 


less 


so much attention. 


M. Breitner is an Austrian by birth. His home is in a 


Al- | 
the work | 


tranquil nook, Rue Daubigny, back of Gounod’s home in 


the Malesherbes quarter. He has a charming wife, who 
is an artist violinist, and three nice, gentlemanly boys. 
* * + 


On Rue Leo Delibés, another quiet street, opening on 
the noble Avenue Kleber, lives a young pianist of extremely 
refined engaging personality, Sigismond J. de 
Stojowski. A native of Poland, he is a well-read man 
as well as a musician, and an artist through and through 
He inherits his talents from his mother, who lives with 
him, and who was herself a trained musician anl com- 


and 


menced his studies. 

His first serious studies were made with Zelinski, of the 
Cracovie Conservatoire. With a broad view of music, an 
admiration for the French and an ardent desire 
to be eclectic and thoroughly based, he came to Paris, 
Diemer, and received first prize 
He also had lessons with 
who is his warm 


school 


where he studied with M 
for composition under Delibés. 
Leschetizky and from Paderewski, 
personal friend. 

M. Stojowski gives very few lessons, and only to those 
already far advanced, artistic, and endowed by nature. 
Most of his time is given to composition. (More about 
his writing here later.) Most of his pupils are amateurs. 
Among American and foreign students whom he has had 





are Miss Anderson, of New York; Mile. Peterson, who 
plays at Stockholm, a concert artist; Miss Grace Dunham, 
a serious and progressive pianist; Miss Green, in Paris for 
two years, after study in Berlin; Miss Malloney, of Chi- 
cago; a Mile. Warre, who is also an accomplished singer, 
and M. Danvers, who gives concerts. Wm. Mason, it 
seems, approves of this pianist, as he sends many pupils 
to him. 

The scale, M. Stojowski thinks, is the most difficult 
thing to teach in the early piano technic, as it is that 
which the fewest pupils bring to him in good condition. 
The difficulty, beauty and value of a perfectly even scale 
not seem to be appreciated but by few, either teachers or 
pupils. 

He believes assuredly in preparation for difficulties and 
avoiding them in place of correcting. He does not busy 
himself with the subjects of reading, solfege, &c. This he 
expects already done by his grade of pupils. He incul- 
cates the idea of making music a language, and of playing 
as speaking a sentiment. 

He dwells most of all upon the structure or architecture 
of music, considering this the basis of intelligent playing 
He gives lessons in harmony and composition, and this 
is to him a special pleasure. For execution he clings to 
Czerny. 

“One can find everything in Beethoven,” he says. 
pression, thought, technic, style, sentiment, what to avoid 
in other music, phrasing, variety in touch, especially 
phrasing, outlook, open music, desire for music, nobility 
in thought, one might teach from Beethoven alone al- 
most. Even the most easy pieces are full of instruction.” 

The pedal M. Stojowski finds the great stumbling block 
of the pianist which a thorough understanding of har- 
mony helps to overcome. He evokes the spirit of criticism, 
and teaches style largely through the criticism of standard 


“Ex- 


works. 
on @ 


M. Moritz, or Maurice Moszkowski, the composer and 
pianist, was born in Breslau and is both Pole and Russian 
by parentage. His brother is a critic. He was first 
pupil at the Conservatory of Dresden, and went thence to 
Berlin. He was a pupil of Franck, who was a pupil of 
Mendelssohn, also of Kullak. Scharwenka, Aus der Ohe 
and Nicolai are among his musical comrades. 

Kathrine Linn, Fabian Josef Weiss and Josef Hofmann 
have been his pupils. He takes special pleasure in teach- 
ing, although writing is his life work. “The pedal,” he 
says, “is the great piano enemy. One must have an in- 
stinct for harmony, or he never can learn to use the 
pedal.” He refers to Schumann’s writing as a curiosity 
in pedal marking. He, too, teaches pupils who have over- 
come technical difficulties, and with whom style and fin- 
ish are the study features. 

He has already a number of interesting pupils here, 
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teaching, and if the good wishes of friends avail anything, 
Miss Eissler has many very 
will disclose 


she will certainly succeed 
strong impressions and 
themselves as she ripens in her profession 

“Blind people have a fine touch,” she says, “because, 
in a sense, they ‘feel the key’ before touching it. For 
legato the finger must never leave the key, although to 
strength the be made capable by 
raising them very touch repressed 
strength, the tenderness of power. 

“One can do almost anything on the piano by im- 
or teachers either, realize the 


opinions, which 


create fingers must 


high. A _ fine is 


agination. Few students, 
force there is in making a brain picture, which the fingers 
when trained inststinctively obey. For certain thoughts 
one has but to think of an organ to get that peculiar 
In Beethoven one wants to keep an orchestra in 
For the pedal much that is theoretically wrong 
It is astonishing 


flavor. 
mind. 
(as to harmony) is practically right 
how many chords one can cover to make a phrase- 
must that is, must hold the pedal 


moreover, cover; 


through. If one changes with every chord there is no 
effect. The brighter a piece is the more pedal may be 
used; the graver, the less movement of the pedal. One 
must study for foot virtuosity as for virtuosity of the 
hand. The playing of syncopated pedal is helpful. There 
is no rule of action for the pedal; one must listen 
and hear, and have conviction. One must have the di- 


vine spark to play the pedal effectively, and without do- 
ing more harm than good to the composition 

“The right hand infinitely more taste than the 
left,” says Miss Eissler. “Pupils should be made to think 
and listen more than they do. There is too much play- 
ing with the hands and too little with the head and sen- 
extent, create 


has 


can, to a certain 


\ poor one can certainly kill it. 


timent. A good teacher 
temperament in a pupil 

In any case, in every pupil there is more or less latent 
temperament that may be developed. This relates to a 
activity of imagination of fancy and feeling, of 
course; not to the real divine spark. No one can give 
that. One can soften a chord at times by striking the 
note in the right hand a trifle before that in the left; but 
this must be sparingly indulged in. Chords should never 
be struck from up down, but, as it were, drawn up or 
Lifting the hand and lowering the wrist, 


certain 


wrenched up 
when not exaggerated, may aid in beautifying a tone. 

“A trill and turn should be treated according to the 
sentiment of the in which it Brusquely 
done in a nocturne it is like the tail of a pig. Ina 
scherzo, on the contrary, it has not that effect. In gen- 
eral there is too much rubato in Chopin as people play 


piece occurs 


it. On the contrary, it should be for the most part 
played in time. There should be nothing brusque or 
| hard in piano playing, no matter what the sentiment. The 


among them Miss Sherman, of California, daughter of | 


house there. His 
He is an 


the head of the well-known piano 
studio is in the Clichy quarter, Rue Nouvelle. 
enthusiastic believer in the Virgil practice clavier, offer- 
ing all sorts of reasonable and logical reasons for his 
belief, as well as any amount of experience, personal and 
with his pupils. 

\mong the compositions of M. Moszkowski are “Boab- 
dil,” a grand opera; two spits for orchestra, a symphony, 
Jeanne d’Arc, concerto for violin; ballade for violin, 
Spanish dances for piano, a concerto for piano not yet 
published, and “Les Nations,” six pieces for orchestra, 
representing the musical types of the different nations. 

He speaks ef the absurdity of borrowing and arrang- 
ing for the piano works which were never written for it, 
when the literature of the piano is in itself enormous. 
Much harm is done, both to music and to the piano im- 
pression by this, he says. 

M. Moszkowski is a surprise to everyone who meets 


him and who has conceived him a venerable personage. | 


He is, on the contrary, quite young looking, quite blonde, 
with blue eyes and fierce mustache; tall, slender, grace- 
ful and: fascinating enough. He is a very interesting 
teacher, knowing much about all the countries and “all” 
about music and the musicians. He is very fond of Paris 
and has returned here largely on account of the climate 


He married a sister of Chaminade, the composer. He 


has come to Paris because he loves it and the climate 
| agrees with him. 
- . * 
A remarkably intelligent, thoughtful and reasoning 


pianist, as pupil, artist and te@ther, is Miss Frida Eissler, 
an Austrian, I think, by birth, but who has been for sev- 
eral years a pupil of Leschetizky, and who comes now 
to Paris to establish herself as piano professor, authorized 
representative of the Leschetizky school, bringing with 
her a signed and sealed certificate to that effect. 

Miss Eissler has also had lessons of Paderewski and 
of Von Biilow, who, she says, took the scales off her 
eyes as to Bach and Beethoven. She is ardent, sincere, 
earnest, industrious; 
soul to her work, without pretense, affectation or false 


ambition. Scarcely established, she has already begun 


piano should never be robbed of a beautiful tone color.” 

Miss Eissler has located herself at 9 Rue Galilee, in the 
hub of the American quarter, and is as happy as an artist 
can be. Personally she is very interesting from her ear- 
nestness, lack of egotism, faith in art, candid, liberal out- 
look and vivacity. She is petite, dark, extremely nervous, 
enthusiastic and engaging. Upon her piano are three 
fine portraits of Paderewski, in different poses, all dedi- 
cated in the hand of the master, who has a high regard 
for Miss Eissler’s abilities 

In regard to her master Leschetizky, naturally Miss 
Eissler is sensitive in regard to adverse opinion, and most 
enthusiastic as to his merits. She would not be a loyal 
and faithful student if she were not. The little lady has 
really so much good common sense.that perhaps a few re- 
marks in regard to the much discussed pianist may not 
come amiss. 

His supreme horror. she says, is the idea of a “Method” 
in connection with piano teaching. In fact he has a su- 
preme horror of anything and everything that savors the 
least bit of the mechanic or grind in music, or that robs 
the work of the native spontaneity which he holds above 
all things essential. Drumming repetition, insistent reit- 
erations of a phrase, with the idea of graving it on the 
memory, or of weeding out a fault, are not permitted in 


his presence. The mind, so to speak, exhausts its effec 


| tiveness with the first or second or third spontaneous or 


willing to give herself heart and | 


vivid impression. All insistence after that is stultifying 
Instead of frequent reiteration, then, of a phrase for sev- 
eral minutes or a half hour at a time, should be supple- 
mented by repeated returns to the idea after leaving it and 
turning attention to other things. He dwells much upon 
the idea of making piano music soft and musical, even if 
He is an 
enemy of long practice or too many hours of it; not more 
He insists on com- 


quick and strong, as well as if slow and dreamy 


than four hours in the day in general 
mon sense and logic in the manner of regarding musical 
study, and requires sense and judgment of his pupils. He 
does not like to have people speak or write of his exer- 
cises or the details of his lessons, as it inevitably reads 

In this he 
has done 
so-called 
the best 


every pupil, 


and gives false impressions is 
right 
discussion 


teaching, 


wrong 
been 
methods 
teachers 


Immense harm 
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whereas 
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MR. SHERWOOD ———! a furore by his wonderful playing at the meeting of the M. T. N. A 
in New York Sy, last June. His playing in other large cities this season-has aroused the utmost 
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American pianist. Mr. Sherwood can 


oon —— by critics, the public and musicians to be the greatest 
e engaged for recitals one | coneeste. He is receiving many 


requests from musical clubs. For particulars address, MAX A , Manager, 


oO Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





adapt his experience to individual needs. Czerny is much 









Other eae of the Vienna aieliasten are equally faith- | | woman, full of the life, fire and movement that seem to 





used in his school, the Kunst der Fingerfertigkeit. To 
give a full, rich musical tone and legato transition are the 
points of all technic work. After that, the mind is at once 
set to work and logic and thought evoked as to nuance 
shading, pedal use of touch, &c. 

Many false ideas have gone abroad about Leschetizky. 
Miss Eissler insists, with much spirit. “He is most kind 
and generous in character,” she says, “sympathetic and 
gentle with the feeble,and giving them of timeand patience, 
while, at the same time, sending away those who are strong 
and capable, but obstinate and unreasonable. The out- 
bursts of temper, untruthfully described, are not either pos- 
sible nor probable in his case. He is not a patient man 
by nature, being sensitive, highly strung and im- 
petuous, but never violent or unjust. He sometimes makes 
fun of exaggerations on the part of his underteachers, who, 
in the eagerness to accomplish certain results, are more 
radical than he. Shutting down the lid upon pupils’ hands, 
straining the hands to paralysis, and rude language are 
each and all impossible to Leschetizky’s teaching, and | 
any statement of them, asserts Miss Eissler, is false. 





ful. Rosenthal should have played several of Lesche- 
tizky’s compositions in America had he made his intended 
tournée through the States last season. 
who has given up playing to write. Kniitzen, the Norwe- 
gian, married and gave up concert work; Mark Hambourg 
is his pupil, so is Gabrilowitsch, whom Berlin praises; 


Goodson is another brilliant pupil, also Arthur Schwab, 


Hofmann was with him, and it was he who suggested 
Rubinstein for the lad; Bruno Steindel is to be put in his 
charge. He has hosts of other brilliant pupils, and many 
who would be brilliant and renowned, but for circum- 
stances hindering extended career. 


*_ * *& 





An interesting “foreign’ pianist, who passed through 
Paris this week, is Mme. Amina Goodwin, of London, in 
| private life Mrs. W. Ingram Adams. With her husband 

she has been making a visit in Italy, and was on her way 
| home. Mme. Goodwin is a young, fair and very attractive 


Schiitt is a pupil | 


Essipoff commenced study with him as a little girl; Katie | 


and Bertha Jahn, too; Voos, from Boston, and Josef | 





belong to the woman pianist, specially. 

When Sims Reeves was choir boy in Gloucestershire, 
John Lawrence Goodwin, the pianist’s father, was, at four- 
teen years of age, appointed organist of the same church 
and was later a well-known Manchester organist, and ex- 
cellent violinist, as well. So with heredity to back her, 
she came to her work endowed with the ear, eye, fingers 
and instinct necessary to speedy assimilation of the im- 
mense work of the pianist. 

At six years of age she read the first movement of Mo- 
zart’s F major Sonata, for piano and violin, at sight, and 
later played the entire sonata with an eminent violinist. 
Her natural aptitudes were trained with care and nour- 
ished by constant attendance upon rehearsals and con- 
certs. At nine years of age she played Dussek’s E flat 
Concerto, with full orchestra! At eleven she was received 
at the Leipsic Conservatory on playing Hummel’s A 
minor Concerto. Here she studied with Reinecke, Jadas- 
sohn and Weidenbach, and with Richter for harmony. In 
the old Gewandhaus she received her first impressions of 
Clara Schumann, Joachim, Rubinstein, Von Bilow and 
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She later studied the French school in Paris 


Brahms. 
with the celebrated Delaborde, one of the most strict and | has had placed in a charming frame as souvenir of ‘ 


exacting teachers of the Conservatory and one of the first 
and most ardent apostles of Schumann in France. . She 
entered the Paris Conservatoire in competition with sixty 
other candidates, playing Schumann’s G minor Sonata. 
She passed two years’ study here and four in Leipsic, and 
returned to make her début in Manchester, her native 
town. 


Guaranteed by M. Saint-Saens, Miss Goodwin became a | 


pupil of Liszt, with whom she became a great favorite. 
She has a fine medallion of his containing his portrait, 
which he gave her, with his portrait, on leaving Weimar. 
Her serious English début was made in the Crystal Pal- 
ace Saturday concerts, under Mr. Manns. Her progress 
since has been both speedy and sure, and she has reaped 


almost all the laurels granted to piano artists while still 


quite young. She has played in every place of note on the 
Continent, before royalty and artists, under the most dis- 
tinguished directors. But her zeal for study and advance- 
ment in her art never lessened. Her studies with Clara 


Schumann have been among the most valuable forces in 
Under her influence she adopted teach- | 


her musical life. 
ing as her career, and established herself in London as 
piano professor and solo pianist. 

Her concert career is well known. She has besides 
written several solos for her instrument, chief of which 
are an intermezzo, toccata, gavotte and study. Latterly 
her name has become identified with a United States an- 
them, which she has written after words by her husband, 


Ingram Adams, who is an American, direct descendant of 


The anthem. which is very inter- 
has created much en- 


John Quincy Adams. 
esting both in words and music, 
thusiasm wherever played. 


Mrs. Dory Burmeister-Petersen’s concert in Paris was 
a great success. In addition to a brilliant audience of 
French and Americans were present a large delegation of 
ithe German colony. Among them were the Count and 
Countess de Munster, the German Ainbassador and his 
wife, the Countess de Wolkenstein, Baron de Thann, M. 
de Fabre, Baron de Susskind, M. Paul de Below, M. 
Bohnstedt and others. The audience, apparently highly 
«gratified, applauded and recalled the talented pianist. The 
secular papers gave the concert good notices next morn- 
ing, and the musical press is still to hear from. 

The program, which appeared last week, was played, 
with the exception of “La Chasse,” by Weber and Kullak, 
which the player considered in too close proximity to 
“Saint Francois Walking on the Waves,” which preceded 
it. Her playing is marked by the strong dramaticism of 
the German school, especially of the Liszt school, of which 
she is an intimate member. She never felt in such “vein” 
in her life, she remarks, or found such pleasure and power 
in executing a program as at this concert. She felt en 
rapport with the audience and was in excellent condition. 
A host of admirers, led by the Countess Wolkenstein, met 
her in the artists’ foyer after the concert. She cannot 
speak too gratefully of the kindly treatment by the Erards 
or of the superb piano placed at her disposition. 

This Countess Wolkenstein, of whom mention is made, 
was the Countess Schleinitz, well known in musical his- 
tory through her ardent admiration and strong material 
aid given to Wagner when he most needed it. Herself a 
pupil of Tausig and friend of all the great musicians of her 
time she has achieved a special fancy for Madame Bur- 
meister-Petersen’s playing and for the musician person- 
ally. She has given her many evidences of her favor. As 
a token of her pleasure in the concert last evening she 
sent a superb portrait of herself, made after a painting 
by Lenbach. A portrait of the German Ambassador, also 


| presented, the courteous M. Blondel, of the Erard —- 


| sucessful concert.” 
The pianist received from the Count and Countess de 
| Munster a tiny gold watch no larger than a button, which 
she has placed in the lappel of her jacket, and which, 
| far, keeps quite as good time as its eminent mistress. 
| flowers from the German colony were gorgeous and at- 
tached by the black, white and red ribbons of the German 
colors. She has had already given to her a superb brooch 
by the Emperor William, in sapphires and diamonds, with 
| initial and crown, also a medallion of art and science from 
| the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, whose pianist she is. 
She is also court pianist of the King of Saxony. 

| Madame Burmeister-Petersen was born in Holstein, 
trained in Hamburg and was six years a pupil of Liszt. 

She has just returned from a tour in the British provin- 
| ces beginning at the Patti concert in Albert Hall. She 
goes from here to Berlin to play at a soriée given by the 
Princess Radziwill, and to give a concert of her own. 
She returns in March to Paris and thence to London. 
She played in Paris a couple of years ago, accompanied by 
M. Lamoureux, and last June in a soriée given by the 
Embassy to French Ministers. 

She studies incessantly, reads much, finds the note of 

| progress in the Russian school, and does not aprove of 
Wagner on the piano. She is also very fond of the Scan- 
| dinavian work, especially Grieg. 
Speaking of pedal, Madame Petersen says that Liszt's 
great point on pedal playing, and one on which he insisted 
| strenuously, was never to strike the chord and the pedal 
simultaneously. “Strike the chord first, the pedal after,” 
he said. He was punctillious enough about raising the 
pedal between all chords not of the same family. There 
are passages in which it may be held over, but harmony 
should dominate phrasing in general. In the C minor 
nocturne, by Chopin, for example, the pedal must be raised 
incessantly. 

Another strong Liszt point represented by Madame Pe- 
tersen is the holding of chords their full length by the 
hands, regardless of pedal. Some pianists, he said, 
wrenched the chords upward, leaving the pedal to hold 
the tone. This, he positively objected to. 


S: o < 


Harold Bauer’s concert at the Salle Erard this week was 
another of the élite musical events of the season. His 
program contained sonata C sharp minor, Beethoven; 
Schumann’s “Carnaval,” Sonata B minor, Chopin; “Bar- 
carolle,” Leschetizky; ‘“Mélusine,” Fischoff; Prelude, 
Rachmaminoff, and “Marche Hongroise,’’ Schubert. 

Among the foreign pianists established recently in Paris 
for teaching of piano must be mentioned M. Hemmers- 
bach, who has settled on Rue Rochechouart, No. 79, and 
is busy giving lessons and playing in salons. M. Hem- 
mersbach is an apostle of Neitzel, among others. He is 
probably the youngest of the teachers here, and is very 
earnest, ambitious and studious 

Busoni, a pianist not unknown to the United States, 
made his appearance at the Colonne concert on Sunday, 
in a concertstiick by Weber, Scherzo in B flat minor, 
Chopin, and Polonaise in E major by Liszt. The gentle 
refinement of his playing was appreciated, but it was not 
dramatic or firey enough to stir to enthusiasm. With the 
head of Christ and a slender, delicate frame, he unites a 
manner timid and sensitive almost to slowness. He im- 
pressed as a man who was keenly musicianly, who read, 
thought, reflected and analyzed much; but who lacked the 
communicative spontaneity which “shakes things up.” !t 
must be said, too, that no one of the selections played was 
calculated to aid him in this. Further, the Chopin and 
Liszt pieces were cast_too nearly in the same mold. The 
ee” of the concertstiick was all that could be 
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desired. Busoni plays again on Thursday at the midweek 
Colonne concert, at the Nouveau Theatre. The Beethoven 
Concerto No. 5, E flat, and two Liszt legends, of which 
“St. Francois Walking on the Waves” will be the 
compositions played by M. Busoni. 

The second part of the Sunday concert was given to 
the third act of “Siegfried,” containing the three scenes 
between Wotan and Erda, Wotan and Siegfried, and 
Siegfried and Briinnhilde, with Kutscherra as Briinnhilde. 

There may be means of making these three duos im- 
There may be circumstances possible that would 
their invisible 
beauty; there may be singers capable of lending a certaii 
something to them which would make patient peopie 
forget instead of remembering all the woes to which they 
were ever subject; certainly as given on Sunday anything 
in the shape of vocal exposition more ineffably insuffera- 
ble than these three sets of blatant dialogues cannot pos- 
sibly exist in the whole realm of vocal work. The entire 
three were weak, hollow-headed, painful, unending roars 
and strainings of sounds. It was like plowing up hill 
through stones with a dull plow and too small horses. If 
we had to depend upon these three scenes for the propa- 
gation of music lore and the elevation of musical enthu- 
siasm in the world, music lore would be dead before the 
Exposition. 

The instrumental part was marvelous in wealth and 
beauty, and in musical wonder it was superbly played by 
the Colonne Orchestra, alert and capable, under skillful 
direction. One could but inwardly swear at the vocal dis- 
turbance which interfered so much with the instrumental 
beauty. 
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The many thousands of readers who are enjoying the 
new volume of verse by Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, en- 
titled “Three Women,” do not all realize that many of the 
charming poems interleaved in the story, which seem to 
flow in natural cadence, have been the subject of careful 
attention and research in their composition. Many of them 

ave been modeled after the oldest Italian and French 
style of verse 

For instance, the one beginning 
is a rondeau redouble, rare enough in English literature. 
The first four lines have to serve each in turn as final lines 
Then the four rhyming sounds 
with the four first words 


“Love is the source” 


for the next four verses. 
must be used in final verse, 
climax. 

The sestine (the last one 
that is lost to love,” and the second one, 
the parrtonni, which commences the book, are all samples 
of old-time poetic styles or types, the rules in the making 
The structure of poetic 


asa 


), the ballade, “This is a night 
the villanelle and 


of which are absolutely arbitrary. 
ideas after these, so to speak, 
forms, is a difficult task, 


regulated, mathematical 
but to a poet a most fascinating 
one. 

One not a poet might know these rules and fabric these 
forms to absolute correction, without being able to make a 
poem. A born poet, who thinks poetry, has but to guide 
the natural flow into those shapes. The work may be diffi- 
cult, but it is delightful. To the other it is difficult and 
without pleasure, except in the conceit of achieving diffi- 
It is the difference between nature and art, between 
between genius and talent 


culty. 
creation and representation, 
One has to live with Mrs. Wilcox to realize how absolute- 
ly natural is this flow of poetry in her mind. No one of 
naturally than her thought shapes 


To subject this 


us speaks any more 
into rhyme. It is her gift, 
natural outflow to conventional regulations is a delicious 


and relief, followed 


her genius 


sensation of impression, perplexity 


by an intense satisfaction that has nothing whatever to du 
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public. It is exactly the same with musical composition. | 
And that is art, real art, and the person who feels it is the 
artist, the real artist. The pleasure in it is the most solid 
and real that human can know, for it is the only one not | 
depending on others for its existence. 
FANNIE EpGar THOMAS. 


Jacoby in Cincinnati. 


RS. JOSEPHINE S. JACOBY, the contralto, sang 
with Van der Stucken’s Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra last week and demonstrated her ability to satisfy 
one of the most critical audiences in the United States, | 
for it is well known that the Cincinnati people are accus- 
tomed to the highest order of excellence in music, and it | 
requires talent and ability of more than ordinary rank | 
to raise them to any enthusiastic altitude. The papers of | 
that city, in reflecting general opinion, speak as follows: 
Mrs. Jacoby, contralto, as the soloist of the concert, left 
altogether a noble impression. She has a glorious voice— 
her register is remarkably even—and each note seems to | 
be endowed with equal value and dignity. She manages 
her voice incomparably. A little more dramatic intensity 
would have improved her singing of the “Samson et 
Dalila” aria, by Saint- Saéns, and the same shortcoming 
was noted in Schumann’s “Friithlingsnacht.” But poetry 
is not lacking in her nature, and the wealth of her voice 
material is superabundant. With genuine spirit of the 
classic, and in a characteristic way, well suited to the num- 
ber, did she sing “The Three Gypsies,” by Liszt, in which 
the violin solo part was admirably played by Jose Marien, 
of the orchestra. As an encore to the last numbers she | 
sang with pathos and poetic sense “Im Herbst,” by Franz. 
Cincinnati Enquirer, February 12. 


Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby enhanced the favorable ver- | 
dict passed upon her voice and singing at the matinee. 

Her lower notes are marvelously rich, deep and pure. 
She sang two encores, one by Hawley, the other, “Im 
Herbst,” by Franz.—Cincinnati Enquirer, February 13, 
18098. 


The aria from “Samson and Delilah” was the first solo 
by Madame Jacoby. This singer has good reason to feel 
proud of her début in Cincinnati with the orchestra. She | 
has appeared here before ar with the Orpheus | 
Club—but the richness and purity of her work was not so 
apparent. She has matured and broadened and developed 
a style which few contraltos of the present day can claim | 
to possess. She has a sure and forceful touch, a direct 
method, and her lower register is superb. Add to this a 
charming stage presence, and one has a fair conception of 
Madame Jacoby. To a furious encore she sang William 
Alms Fischer’s “Under the Rose.” On her second ap- | 
pearance Mrs. Jacoby sang “The Three Gypsies,” by Liszt, 
and Schumann’s “Friihlingsnacht.” The first was accom- 
panied by Jose Marien, solo violin. Strong dramatic feel- 
ing seems to be Madame Jacoby's particular forte. For 
a second encore she sang “Im Herbst,” by Franz. In 
voice, phrasing and intonation this number brought even 
more surprising possibilities of this gifted woman.—Com- 
mercial Tribune, February 12. 








The soloist yesterday was Frau Josephine Jacoby; a | 
fresh, resonant voice, a singer who sang with tempera- 
ment and artistic verve. Latterly we have had no special 
vocal performs ance in Cincinnati, and thus it was all the 
more pleasing to hear, once more, an artist by the grace 
of God. The air from “Samson and Delilah,” as well as 
Schumann's charming “Ueber’m Garten durch die Liifte” 
was grandly sung by Frau Jacoby, and she roused the 
enthusiasm of the public by her magnificent voice and 
perfect delivery.—Volksblatt, February 13. 

aan age 

The soloist was Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, a singer who 
was first heard in this city at an Orpheus Club concert last 
winter. Mrs. Jacoby has made tremendous advances since 
then, and what is more, gives promise of still greater 
things. Her voice is a natural contralto, well developed | 
and made for dramatic use. It was heard at its best in the | 
Saint-Saéns aria.—Times-Star, cbsneseuakd 12. 


Madame Yebba in California. 

Madame Yebba (Mrs. Alfred Abbey), formerly of New 
York, will be the soprano soloist at a concert to be given | 
in Oakland, Cal., February 25, by John W. Metcalf, the 
well-known California pianist and composer, and Alex. 
T. Stewart, conductor and violinist, assisted by an orches- 
tra of thirty-five pieces. 
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| ermann, as “Kitty Turtle,” 


| does not get a little tired of all the same old tricks. 


| troubled efforts at lovemaking? Don’t we know that he 
| will be sure to stammer and stutter, and pretend he can’t 
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HE world is going mad—or the world is getting in its 
dotage—or is it threatened with softening ofthe brain, 
imbecility, idiocy, or what? It is evidently showing marked 
symptoms of enfantillage, of retrogression to knicker- 
bockers, kilt skirts, a drum and a whistle. Or is your 
Vienna critic growing old, with but few wrinkles and no 
gray. hairs to aid a diagnosis? Is she losing the relaxation, 


| the buoyancy, the exuberance, the suppleness, the lighter 


vein of youth; waxing stiff, prim, prudish, dogmatic, in her 
old age withal? } 

These were some of the questions I asked myself as I 
sat through the performance of “Blumen Marz,” in the 
Theatre an der Wien, on New Year’s night; not that the 
operetta is not overflowing with the best of song, with 
satire, humor and nonsense; but when I hear a grown 
andience burst into storms of applause and laughter over 
a dance and a trio that reminds me of “playing soldier,” 
when we were three or five years old; long, long ago, 
when we were rocked to sleep in our cradles and dreamed | 
dreams and saw visions of drums and fifes, horns and 
trumpets, tin caps and gilt epaulets, and all the rest. I 
wonder and wonder. This is exactly what Fraulein Bied- 
does as she swaggers on and off 
the stage, gives the order to “march!” and is followed by 
Blumen Marz, John James Pickleton, Geza Budin and the 
Count Gleisewitz in due order; and this child’s play and 
childish song has to be encored of course, and must be | 
repeated three times before the intelligent audience, de- 
lighted to intoxication, is satisfied, and, even then, must 
be hissed into silence by a few soberer minds having a 
little more sense. 

And I could not help contrasting this wild jubilation, in 


| a house literally packed to the ceiling by crowded galler- 


ies, with that sparse, thinly scattered audience who timidly 
ventured out from time to time to hear the New Symphony | 
Orchestra, whom Gutmann invited te Vienna with the | 
hope of bringing wayward, backsliding Viennese back to | 
their old homage; once paid to their revered and honored 
deities—Bach, Mozart and Beethoven—but who were 
doomed to the lamentable failure recorded in my last let- 
| ter. And then I do wonder again that a Viennese audience 





Don’t we all know beforehand that old Blosel will fall 
off his stool, or between the stool and the floor, at the 
very most important and impressive denouément of his 


find the word, just to be young? 

Just as well as we know that Biedermann (this time 
Kitty Turtle) will, as always before, practice all her arts 
and wiles of coquetry upon him, and inveigle him, if pos- 
sible, into a marriage, while she is running after a dozen 
or more younger members of the “worser” sex? And we 
know, too, that she will be sure to hate the Blumen 
Marz, and we can picture her exactly beforehand stamp- 
ing around the room, tossing her head and shaking her 
arms against her fickle lovers. And then there will be Streit- | 
mann, with the long chin and heavy jaws, and “made up”’ 


|} son Eugen. 


eyes, the inevitable count, the successful lover against 
Blosel (Pickleton) his elderly rival—and so it will all go 
on, only with a change of names and place, and different 
circumstances, like Tennyson’s “Brook,” forever and for- 
ever; and this queer, doting old world will always go in 
crowds to see it “all over again,” and it will always laugh 
in just the same places and think it too funny for anything. 
It will always grow frantic over the same old song, the 
same old clownish tricks, the same little child’s play, with 
soldiers and a drum! 

And Bach, Mozart and Beethoven turn over uneasily in 
their graves (not to speak of the grand old man of Ham- 
burg) and wish they were only alive once more, or—are 
glad that they are dead! 

And the New Symphony Orchestra may starve to death 
in a garret. And why? Because this is the season of 
operetta in full blossom in Vienna and so 
“Ho! for the boot and horse, lad, 

And ‘round the world away! 

For young blood must have its course, lad, 

And every dog his day.” 


” 


“Blumen Marz, 
“Zigeuner Baton, 


And so must “La Bohéme,” “Die 
G6ttin der Vernunft,” the ” and a hun- 
dred or more newer ones like them, only more so. 

Quite an interval has elapsed since writing the above. 
I intended, before proceeding to report all the concerts, 
to talk a little about a piece lately given in the Volks The- 


| atre, which aroused a storm in the theatre world here, and 
although I fear space will now not permit a long account, 


I will try to give multum in parvo, if possible, in a short 
sketch. 

The piece is in the Sardou-Rejane genre, Bahr is the 
author, and he has chosen new garb for an old and favor- 
ite theme of his, namely, Josephine, the wife of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who, of late years, has assumed a new charac- 
ter since Joseph Turquan published his memoirs of “La 
Generale Bonaparte.” In these, you may remember the 
former abused, innocent, forsaken wife appears as a heart- 
less coquette and not a refined coquette, at that; nor the 
squeamish at all sorts of tricky feminine manceuvres; “Jo- 
sephine,” the wife who deceived her husband, not Joseph- 
ine, the suffering and sacrificed victim of La Malmaison 
This, then, is the Josephine whom Bahr has chosen to 
paint, and in these colors—Josephine, the eternal feminine, 
shorn of her crown and mantel—Josephine, in a vulgar 
flirtation with the dull, heavy Barras, the inferior by a 
thousand times of her Bonaparte, the world hero, whom 
she is trying to get rid of by sending him off in David- 
Uriah fashion to fight and win, or else to fight and die in 
Italy, as she says (to Barras), “I ought to have married 
you and deceived you together with Bonaparte!” 

The critics may well point out that “Bonaparte” would 
have been a better title for the piece—for the whole is, in 
fact, more a parody and caricature of the great, unhappy 
hero of the French than an attack at the character of his 
queen. Even the famous Napoleon forelock is arranged 
by the naughty, planning, scheming Josephine as she bids 
him “to become a little famous for her sake (!)” on the 
eve of his departure for Italy—and Bahr will have it that 
the great Napoleon pose, with the hand in the breast of 
his coat, was taught to him after long practice by a com- 
edy actor! 

And so it goes, even to the famous letter of three lines, 
which Turquan publishes in his “Memoirs,” written by 
Josephine to her great victor in Italy, for which she ex- 
cuses herself and her laconic brevity later: ‘““Her heart is 
in a bad condition for writing, and then she fears a letter 
would probably disturb him in the battle; and then, she 
really has had no time, she has had to amuse herself so 
much because she was so sad without him. All out of 
love to thee! 

These are the famous three lines: 


? 


“A thousand congratulations, my brave hero. All is 
well with me. All send heartiest greeting. Conquer soon 
again. Kisses. From thy true Josephine.” 

But Napoleon, poor dupe, is very much in love, and 
when at last -weary, wounded and heartsore, love dies in 
a rage of anger and madness, and wins at Lodi, after be- 
ing called to himself in the midst of a duel with his step- 
Then it is Napoleon the warrior, not Na 
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poleon the lover who fights, and therein Bahr gives us 
the secret of the Bonaparte successes. 

“If his wife should write him oftener we would never 
win a battle; but she does not write, then he gets wild, 
and the poor enemy must suffer for it!” 

But after a while, as ever, true love kills or is killed, and 
when at last Mary, wounded and heartsore, love dies in 
Napoleon’s heart, Josephine is made to understand that 
her power, too, being only human, must wane as all things 
human do, and then Bahr sets Napoleon free from his 
chains to study with Talma the heroic gait and the hero’s 
pose 

“It may happen in novels that a normal being may for- 
get the whole world for a woman, but that (possibility) 
has not been given to me,” he tells her, 

Josephine is paid in her own coin, #. ¢., in “Schnédig- 
keiten.” But stop, “Schnédigkeiten”? asks Hervisi, and 
then replies, ‘““Weiblichkeiten.” Weiblichkeiten-Schnédig- 
keiten? I would ask. It is not thus that Goethe paints 
the eternal feminine—rather says Goethe of the latter, 
“Mannlichkeiten.” But whether femininity or masculin- 
ity, it is all one and the same in love, as this poor, com- 
mon, deteriorating world finds it. It is afraid of the real, 
shuns the ideal and chooses forever the sham and the 
false. And therein, O, unhappy husband! find the secret 
of your unhappy marriage, and I will say ine same of you, 
unhappy wife. 

But we hear more complaining on the part of the hus- 
band that he does not love his wife, and of the wife that 
she has not kept her husband’s love. And, why? Be- 
cause, as a rule, the young man seeks in his wife the fa- 
vorite of fashion—the rich, the “popular” girl in society 
Nothing more fascinating than to gather about the social 
leader at whose shrine the devotees of society pay their 
homage. She is rich, she has social power, she wins, she 
conquers. And he never stops a moment to question the 
secret of the position she has gained. Carlyle says it is 
insignificance, and Mrs. Sherwood says the same. The 
one lived apart from the world, the other is a leader in it, 
so we have both sides—utter, blank insignificance. “No 
good man,” said Carlyle. too, “is ever popular.” But the 
modern young man marries insignificance, nevertheless. 
When the romance of social power, the glamour of wealth 
and social position vanish in the common realities of a 
common world he finds insignificance stripped of its glory, 
its halo of popularity a little tiresome. Insignificance at 
the breakfast table around the hearthstone, insignificance 
in the téte-a-téte, in the garden, on the promenade, insig- 
nificance in the home, in the life becomes “fade,” as the 
Germans say; finally insignificance in everything becomes 
insupportable, and then we have the dénouement. But the 
young man finds he has chosen his wife for better or 
worse. He looked askance at that girl whom worldly 
hatred, envious tongues and jealous glances bade him to 
shun as “unpopular.” He never stopped to inquire what, 
outside of her beautiful face, were her talents, her home- 
making, or if she would wear well as the everyday wife 
He noticed merely that all the other girls 
hated her. He preferred to keep in the good graces of 
“society” and be on good terms with the “popular” girl 
and the girl that every other young fellow was running 
after (but whom he will leave the instant he finds an- 
other more “popular” girl). So the violet blushing be- 
neath its leaves, and loving the robin on the topmost twig 
of the tree at whose roots she lives unseen and unnoticed, | 
dies an “old maid” and the young man goes on com- 
plaining about his domestic unhappiness. If he happens 


and mother 
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to be a writer he makes all sorts of flings against mar- 
riage and women in general, after the sample he chose 
of his own stupidity. * * * This is a great distance 
away from Bahr’s “Josephine” apparently, but not so far 
after all if you stop and think. I meant to close the sketch 
by relating what happened in one of the acts. Someone 
says, “It is not thus that I pictured Napoleon!” ‘Nor I, 
either!” shouted a loud voice from one of the galleries 


An uproar followed—hisses and groans, probably from 
the French contingent, and Bahr was not called out 
after the second act, I think it was. As I said, the play 
created a storm here, and it was some time before the at- 
mosphere cleared. 

Odilon took the part of Josephine. The role was made 
for her as Sardou fitted his material to Réjane. 
was much better as Bonaparte. The other roles, except- 
ing that of Eugen, which was given to a lady, were all 
acceptably played. Eugen lost by it as well as Frl 
Wachner, who, as Hervisi put it, was not in her place 

Apropos of Réjane, I remember I promised to give 
some account of her here, especially in the role of Ma 
Cousine, a role which Meilhac created especially for her. 
Of all actresses in her genre you will agree that Réjane 
is supreme, the very consummation of such art a la 
Francaise. Réjane’s talent embodies all the French esprit, 
finesse, raffinement, with all the subtilité which Meilhac 
has woven in this delicious bit of satiric humor, yet sad, 
ironically, drolly sad because it is true, more is the pity 
I doubt, however, if Meilhac had any serious moral to 
teach. He shows us the world in a birdseye view simply 
as he has seen it, and indirectly, probably, without inten- 
tion, he asserts the right or claim of an actress to a cer- 
tain womanly pride of character—an actress not wholly 
given over to the “legerté” of the demi-monde in Paris at 
this fin-de-siécle period—in short, an actress to “elevate” 
the stage. The dénouement of the plot turns upon a re- 
lationship, presumably fictitious, which Riquette pretends 
exists between herself and Ranoul, whose wife has en 
gaged her in a novel plan to win and restore to her her 
husband’s wandering affections. In the evanescent sub 
tlety the satire and esprit of this unpretentious little com 
edy Réjane out-Frenches the French—indeed, every other 
nationality for that matter, for what country furnishes her 


equal? 


Word just comes to hand that Odilon has been engaged 
by Amberg for a season in New York. Ehrenstein, also 
(of the Hof Oper), will make a tournée in South America 
Madame Saville was tendered a reception not long since 
by the Concordia. Outside of her roles as Juliette and 
Violetta (“Traviata”), she will soon sing in “Hamlet” as 
Ophelia. Saville has a sweet, girlish voice and an «t- 
tractive appearance, but she is not impressive or convinc- 


ing. She lacks the divine spark of genius, the dramatic | 


fire of temperament, two qualities absolutely necessary to 
make a great artist. 

Lehmann has sung here, but not before a crowded 
house. As THe Musicat Courter has lately shown, her 
voice is certainly on the wane, but she still remains the 
consummate artist. Her program was entirely composed 
of lyric songs, and thereby she showed her versatility and 
her command of another art outside of the operatic. Her 
gray hair produced astonishment, not to say consterna 
tion, and comment was made in her favor that she had 
not dyed her hair, and is so content to appear entirely 


untheatrical. 
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Stephanie in the Kiinstler Haus (presenting an exhibition 
of water colors), where the Society of the Golden Cross 
gave a little benefit for the aid of officers’ families. An 
interesting affair, many of the elegant world were 
present and remained after Stephanie and her suite had 
Lehmann is soon to sing again in “Norma” 
in the court opera. Schumann-Heink, Messchaert, Ben 
Davies, Frederic Lamond, Sauer, the Quartet Soldat- 
Roeger, Fitzner and Béhmische Streich Quartet have all 
given concerts here during the past ten days. As I have 
already exceeded my limit I must postpone these and 
many other interesting things for another letter 

Popovici and Mildenberg, from Hamburg, make an in 


passed out. 


teresting appearance as guests in the court opera. Two 
singers, Gabriele and Emilie Christmann, twins, of whom 
I will write later, called out a number of dignitaries, re 
Mahler and Regier- 
They made 


porters and artists to hear them 
ungsrath Wlassack were among the number 
a decided impression here, and one of the twins will sing 
soon in the court opera. They are from St. Petersburg, 
and a noveltyin ensemble coloratura singing—an ensemble 
marvelous, indeed. “Dei Opern Ball’ is running in the 
Theatre an der Wien, a new operetta by Heuberger 
His “Ballet Die Stumwelpeter” has already appeared in 
the court opera, and will be given again in the premiéie 
to-morrow, Saturday, January 22, of Djamileh music, by 
Bizet; text, Gallet. “Das neue Ghetto,” “Donna Juanita,” 
“Bartel Turaser” have all attracted much attention, but as 
I have been almost every night at a concert I have not 
been able to attend the premiére’s. I hear much of “Donna 
Juanita” and “Bartel Turaser.”” The new operetta of 
Suppé, “Die Parieserin,” will be given its first perform 
ance in the Carl Theatre on the 28th of this month 
I have neglected to mention a great performance of 
“The Seasons,” by Haydn, at the late Gesellschafts con 
cert, under Perger’s direction, before a crowded house 
Messchaert and Forster, who were obliged, on account of 
hoarseness, to retire at the last moment, were replaced by 
Katzmayer (soprano) and Reichenberg, of the court 
opera. Raimand von zur Miihlen took an important part 
as Lukas. This was a magnificent performance, and de- 
mands a chapter by itself 
Mark Twain is to give a lecture soon in the Bésen- 
lieve, in German. He is said 

Sieveking is here and pre- 


dorfer Saal, a reading, I be 
to be preparing a new book 
paring for Leschetizky with Otto Vass His appear- 
ance in the first fortnightly class of Leschetizky yesterday 
—his hair especially was a source of great attraction and 
a cynosure for all eyes. Leschetizky is reported to have 
said that his fingers are quite flabby, that he has but little 
tone and no rhythm. But “nous changerous tout cela,” 
especially the rhythm! if he is to have lessons of the great 
maestro. He appeared also at the Anglo-American ball 
not long since Sut there still remains volumes to be 
told, which will have to be postponed until the next letter 
E. Potter FRISSELL 

N. B.—Subscriptions and single numbers of Tue 
Musicat Courier are to be had at Braumiiller’s Graben 
XVII. Weinhauser ste, 18; Rosé & 
Gutmann’s Musikalienhandlung. Sample numbers may 
Students are requested not to 
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RIEG’S third sonata, for violin and piano, the one in 

C minor, op. 45, which I deem inferior in invention 

to its two predecessors, was the first work that presented 

itself for criticism in this week’s budget. It was ade- 

quately preformed by Miss Bianca Panteo, violin, and 

Herr José Vianna da Motta, piano. The latter instru- 

ment predominated at times to the detriment of the former, 

Miss Panteo’s tone on the violin, anyhow, not being the 

best in quality or the most voluminous in quantity. Nor 

was the young lady able to do full justice to the musical 

contents of the work, in which respect the pianist was 
vastly her superior. 

In this concert, in Beckstein Hall, Miss Maria Leip- 
heimer participated. She is a young contralto, of whom 
Frau Amalia Joachim, whom I chanced to meet at the 
entrance to the hall, told me that she had been giving 
her a few lessons in Lieder singing; that the young 
woman, however, could hardly be considered as her pupil 
as yet, and that on account of recent throat troubles which 
Miss Leipheimer suffered she was not up to the fullest 
of her abilities. Be that as it may, Miss Leipheimer has 
a beautiful, luscious and very sympathetic voice. Her 
diction is not clear, however, but I thought that this was 
due to exceeding nervousness, and may wear off in the 


future. 
* * * 


A much more experienced singer was heard in a con- 
cert of her own that same night in the Singakademie. 
This was Mme. Elise Kutscherra-De Nys, who as Elsa 
Kutscherra you admired two or three seasons ago when 
she was a member of the Damrosch opera personnel. 
Now she belongs to the personnel of the Brussels royal 
opera, and is married. 

Her voice seems to have gained in strength and her 
powers of expression have increased in dramatic intensity 
since last I heard the lady in Berlin, for the enthusiasm 
she evoked with her interpretation of the Liebestod, 
from “Tristan,” was a genuine as well as a deserved one. 
A large and select audience was present, and insisted upon 
several encores, among which Delibes’ coquettish “Les 
jolies filles de Cadiz” was charmingly sung. But the other 
selections were also interesting, and comprised Cheru- 
bino’s aria, “Und Susanne Kommet nicht,” from “Nozze 
di Figaro”; Berlioz’s “L’Absence,” with orchestra, and 
Liszt’s “O quand je dors,” as well as Brahms’ “Mainacht” 
and Schubert’s “Litaney,” with piano accompaniment. 
The Schubert song I liked best, for it was nobly inter- 
preted and finely sung. The pronunciation was alike good 
in German and in French. 

A mere lad, fifteen years of age, made his début at this 
concert and scored an immediate success and recognition 
of his great talent. It was the young Russian or Polish 
violinist Jascha Sussmann, a pupil of Joachim, forme-ly 
a pupil of Moser, of the Royal Hochschule. He per- 
formed the Spohr “Gesangscene” with beautiful tone and 





really musical conception. His technic is very great, but 
not as yet absolutely infallible. I predict for this young 
fellow a bright and prosperous artistic career. What I | 
liked particularly about him is his real modesty. He was | 
called out several times, but gave no encore. When he 
was asked why he failed to respond to the public’s demand | 


| he naively, but with evident sincerity, said, “I did not | 


think that the audience would like it so well, and thus I | 
was not prepared for an encore.” 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, under Rebicek’s direction, 
contributed to the concert, besides the well-played accom- 
paniments, Beethoven’s “Prometheus,” overture, and | 
Wagner’s “Tristan Vorspiel.” Mr. Bake accompanied at | 
the piano in a somewhat perfunctory fashion. 


*_ * * 


The seventh Phiharmonic concert, under Arthur Ni- | 
kisch’s direction, was, as usual, quite an interesting affair, 
although it brought, for the first time in a long while, ab- 
solutely nothing new. A couple of novelties had been an- 
nounced in the preliminary program for this concert, but 
for reasons unknown to me, they were afterward with- 
drawn and had to give place to the three well-known or- 
chestral excerpts from Berlioz’s “Damnation de Faust.” 
These pieces have always been Nikisch’s as well as many 
other virtuoso conductors’ battle-horses, but the way in | 
which he has ever worked them out surpasses anything 
and everything you have ever heard under Nikisch. It is 
the most brilliant and finished orchestral parade perform- 
ance imaginable. He roused with it the largest audience 
that has yet assembled at these concerts since the glorious 
days of the late Hans von Biilow to an enthusiasm which 
also was habitual only in his time. The exquisite and 
most “raffinist” reproduction of the Dance of the Sylphs 
was redemanded. 

Outside of these excerpts the program contained of or- 
chestral works as opening number Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
overture, and as second half of the too lengthy house bill 
the Brahms D major symphony The reading of this 
latter work, one of Nikisch’s favorites, was exceptionally 
beautiful and musically interesting, while in the Beethoven 
overture he gave way too much to his habitual, and fre- 
quently quite marked, tendency toward taking extremely 
slow tempo. Wagner calls the opening of this overture 
ein furchtbar schweres sostenuto (a terribly heavy soste- 
nuto), but Beethoven himself, who was very careful in 
these matters, marked the tempo sostenuto ma non troppo. 
The Wagner expression does not, in my opinion, apply to 
the tempo, but to the musical contents of this sostenuto, 
and Nikisch’s conception, therefore, seems exaggerated 
to me. 

Pablo de Sarasate was the soloist of this concert, and he 
is always a very popular one in Berlin. He played the 
second Bruch concerto, the one in D minor, dedicated to 
Sarasate. It cannot hold a candle to the G minor concerto, 
but Sarasate managed to make it seems less trite and un- 
interesting than this same work invariably appears under 
less skillful fingers. Sarasate has grown entirely gray, but 
his fingers and bow arm have lost none of their wonted 
cunning and his tone, never too large a one, is still as 
pure, sweet and bewitching as it ever was. This made the 
recitative of the second movement of the concerto palata- 
ble and helped to accentuate the brillancy of the finale. 

Sarasate also played the Saint-Saéns well-known intro- 
duction and “Rondo Capriccioso” (of course you will all 
exclaim) and as an encore after many enthusiastic recalls, | 
a new composition of his own, very well orchestrated, but 
otherwise musical rot of the worst kind, entitled “Jota de 
St. Fermin.” I wouldn’t care a jota if it were called ver- 
min. 

The program for the next concert for which Madame 
Sembrich has been engaged as soloist, will read as follows: | 
Wagner, an overture to “Faust;” Mozart, aria of the Coun- 
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tess, from “Nozze di Figarro;” Ferdinand Pfohl, “Gra- 
ziella,” new; Le Berne, carillon for orchestra, new; Thom- 
as, scene and aria from “Hamlet,” and Beethoven, sym- 
phony in F major, No. 8. 

« * * 

On Tuesday night I heard in immediate succession two 
pianists of note, but of very different individuality. The 
first one was Frederic Lamond, the Scotch pianist, who 
gave a Beethoven evening in Bechstein Saal, at which he 
performed the following sonatas: Op. 106, 111, 110, the 
“Waldstein” and the “Appassionata.” From Hans von 
Biilow this would have been an endurable program, for 
he had the tremendous mental power to make five such 
works interesting, even when played in immediate suc- 


cession. Lamond tired me out completely in the fifty . 


minutes during which he interpreted the “Hammer-Klav- 
ier” sonata. He is dreadfully in earnest, he is perfectly 
sincere, and he is by no means unmusical; he has also the 
necessary and even more than the necessary technic. But 
Mr. Lamond’s interpretation lacks all poetry and his touch 
and tone all charm. He is too much of a Scotchman in 
everything in life to be an ideal pianist. I stood it to the 
end of the first movement of the C minor sonata, which, 
by the way, was much better played, and then I fled :o 


the Singakademie. 
** ¢ 


It was, however, a case of jumping from the frying pan 
into the fire, for I arrived just in time to hear the arietta 
from the same C minor sonata of Beethoven, from which 
I had tried to escape when I left Bechstein Saal. In this 
instance, however, it was performed by Herr Anton Foer- 
ster, a pianist whom of all others I should not call a Bee- 
thoven player. He is a very brilliant and dashing virtu- 
oso, a fellow with quite a Rosenthalian technic, and a 
regular fine piano smasher. He comes down upon the 
keys with a vehemence which he tries to augment by drop- 
ping his hands from some altitude above the keyboard. 
Evidently he has studied the laws of gravity which were 
discovered upon the inclining tower of Pisa. But these 
laws don’t govern piano playing, and thus the effect pro- 
duced by Foerster is not always commensurate with his 
apparent efforts. Still, he is quite an interesting player, 


| and that he can be soft and pleasing as well as tempestu- 


ous and purely virtuosenhaft he showed in his very mel- 
low reading of the Schumann D minor romanza, Chopin’s 
B major nocturne, from op. 62, the B minor “Song With- 
out Words,” from Mendelssohn’s op. 30, and a very grace- 
ful B minor mazurka, by Surzynski, which was new to me. 

The subsequent proceedings, consisting of some Tausig 
and Liszt virtuoso pieces, interested me no more. 


* * * 


Wednesday night I got off cheaply, viz., with only one 
concert. This was the last but one chamber music soirée of 
the Joachim Quartet, at which this matchless organization 
performed in matchless style a lovely string quartet in D 
major, by Haydn, the Brahms C minor quartet, op. 51, 
and the third of the Beethoven Rasumowski quartets, the 
one in C major. 

The Singakademie was filled to the last seat, podium and 
all. Close attention was paid and great enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. This is the stereotype report I can write about 
these quartet evenings. Anything new it would be hard 
to say, for anything new is not often played by the 


Joachim Quartet. 
* * * 


Thursday belonged to the Emperor, it being his birthday 
anniversary. He had desired for this féte a newly studied 


| and newly mounted reproduction of a very old opera. 
| His Majesty had selected Lortzing’s “Czar and Carpen- 


ter” for the festive performance at the Royal Opera 
House, to which he had invited the potentates and princes 
who visited him on his birthday anniversary, and the high- 
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est military as well as other Government functionaries and 
their wives and daughters. Admission to the opera house 
could, of course, not be bought on this as well as on 
similar ocasions, but the ever great courtesy of the in 
tendancy toward THe Musicat Courier enabled me to 
be an eye and ear witness to the gala performance. It was 
such a one in every sense of the word. The comfortable 
but distingué old auditorium of the opera house was pro- 
fusely and tastefully decorated with Maréchal Neil and La 
France roses, and, of course, was most brilliantly lighted. 
The Empress looked quite radiant and completely restored 
to health in a white satin robe, with rose-colored embel- 
lishments and plenty of diamonds. Next to her was the 
Queen of Saxony, and to the left of Her Majesty sat the 
old King of Saxony, who is a very musical personage and 
who seemed to me almost the only one in the auditorium 
who paid really close attention to the performance itself 

Under Dr. Muck’s most careful and very loving guid- 
ance Lortzing’s music was restored to new life. He gave 
scope to each individual instrument of the orchestra, which 
are all quite characteristically treated by the old master. 
The chorus also sang admirably, and the entire reproduc 
tion was indeed a delightful one. 

Paul Bulsz sang the part of the Russian Czar Peter the 
Great, disguised as a ship’s carpenter, in his most chev 
alresque style, and his fine baritone voice, which had 
been ailing for several months, sounded as fresh and 
strong as ever. The rest and entire abstinence from all 
vocal efforts seems to have done it good. Perfectly charm 
ing was Miss Dietrich as Marie, and Messrs. Lieban 
(Peter Iwanow), Philip (Chateauneuf), and Moedlinger 
(Lord Syndham) did their very best toward the success 
of the evening. As guest, with a very likely chance for 
a permanent engagement, Herr Carl Nebe, from the 
Carlsruhe Court Opera, appeared in the part of the beefy 
Burgomaster of Saardam. He has a good bass voice and 
pronounces very distinctly, but in the matter of humor 
this buffo is by no means the equal of our former Van 
Bett, the late Franz Krolop. Again I repeat it will be 
hard work to find a similarly versatile and equally gifted 
artist. 

When the good burgomaster pronounced the words, 
“His Majesty deigns to smile,” the three oldest princes, 
who sat in a center proscenium box, looked askance at 
their father and, nudging each other, giggled quite glee 
fully. Sunt pueri pueri, even if they are princes, and this 
incident amused me more than some of the burgomaster’s 
trite old jokes. By the by, the action of this opera takes 
place, according to the book, in 1698, and thus a second 
centenary celebration was, probably quite accidentally, 
combined with the Emperor’s birthday anniversary. 

The new scenery, painted by Quaglio and Bukacz, 
especially the ship building docks in the first act setting, 
are very good. The ballet and notably Miss dell ’Era 
also deserve a word of praise. So does Tetzlaff’s mise 
en-scéne. 

After the performance His Majesty begged of Count 
Hochberg, who on this occasion was decorated with the 
order of the Crown I Class, to give thanks, and express 
the Emperor’s great satisfaction over the excellent per 
formance, to all those concerned in it. 

** * 

Last night I attended a couple of concerts both of 
comparatively inferior artistic excellence. Herr Johan 
Nordel Brun, Court Opera singer, from Copenhagen, 
gave a vocal recital in Bechstein Saal. He has a lyric 
and still quite robust tenor voice, which, however, he uses 
more for screaming than singing purposes. His mezza 
voce is very pleasing, however. When singing above F 
with full chest the Danish tenor begins to force his voice 
and then invariably sings too high. Besides this trans- 
gression from the pitch, Herr Brun’s worst fault is his 
poor pronounciation. No one could understand his Ger- 
man text, and I should much have preferred his singing 
in Danish, for then I should have been in ignorance as | 
to who was to blame for my not comprehendin the text 


* . * 
The appearance of Herr Edmund Hertz, of Warsaw, in 
a concert of his own was an entirely too premature one. Tne 


suicide 


young man is not at all without creative musical talent, and 
under Mr. Boise’s potent guidance I expect soon to hear 
some good new compositions from him. I am told he is 
at work upon a piano concerto, which is praised in ad- 
vance by those who saw or heard portions of the score 
As a pianist, however, Herr Hertz is still very immature 
He is a pupil of Moszkowski and like may other pupils 
of the same composer he has learned to play some Mosz- 
kowski compositions, but very little else. This was shown 
in the fact that he performed a little suite in G major by 
his former teacher with a certain elegance of style, even if 
technically not letter perfect, but the Beethoven concerto 
in E flat he played in a manner entirely below criticism 
” * * 

Yvette Guilbert is in Berlin singing at the Apollo The- 

atre, a better class of variety stage. She is very successful 


so far. 
* 


Frau Schumann-Heink, the great Hamburg contralto, 
has been definitely engaged for the Berlin Royal Opera, 
with a ten years’ contract at the rate of 24,000 marks 
(about $6,000) per annum 


* * + 


At Graz in Austria there died on last Sunday the com- 
poser and musical litterateur Dr. Wilhelm Mayer, who 
vrote under the pseudonym of Remy. He was a great 
teacher and counts among his pupils the composers Wein 
gartner, Kienzl, Busoni and Heuberger 

* * * 

\ new heroic tenor, Herr Slezak, from Bruenu, who 
made his Berlin début last Monday night in the part of 
Lohengrin, has been engaged by the Royal Opera House 
intendancy for a term of five years 

Frau Bianca Bianchi-Pollini, the widow of the late im 
presario, Pollini, has been engaged as first coloratura so 
prano on a three years’ contract at the Hamburg Opera 
House, her late husband’s theatre 

- - * 

The Berlin papers reported last week the engagement of 
Prof. Arno Kleffel, now at the Cologne Opera, as first 
conductor for the Hamburg Opera House. Direct news 
from the Rhenish capital assures me that Professor Kleffc] 
will remain in Cologne for at least one year longer. He 
is bound there through contract, which runs until the end 
of the season of 1898-99, and the theatre committee would 
not relinquish their claims upon so good an operatic con- 
ductor any earlier than they were legally bound to. The 
offer made by the Hamburg Opera directors was finan 
cially a much biger one than Professor Kleffel’s present 
salary at Cologne 

* - - 

I saw the other day Professor Leschetizky at the Wolff 
concert agency here in Berlin. I hardly trusted my eyes and 
was wondering what the Viennese piano autocrat and ped- 
agogue was doing so far from home at this busy period of 
the musical season. The explanation is a very simple one 
Theodor Leschetizky is tired of Vienna and wants ‘to 
change his residence from the Austrian to the German 
capital. The former, he says, has been musically stagnant, 
while progressive Berlin is rapidly becoming the centre 
of the musical world. Hence Professor Leschetizky wants 
to remove to Berlin, provided he can stand the change of 
climate at his time of life. 

* ” * 

The Portuguese baritone, Marquis de Souza, a relative 
of the King of Portugal and a singer who has been heard 
here repeatedly at the Royal Opera House and in a con- 
cert of his own at the Philharmonie, has committed 
The ,.Marquis was out of his mind for several 
months, which he spent in a Lisbon private asylum. 


7 . . 


Bernard Stavenhagen will conduct the cycle of Wagner 
opera productions which Herr director Dr. Loewe, of 
Breslau, will give in St. Petersburg next month. The 
Weimar pianist, in whose bonnet the operatic conductor's 
bee is buzzing to a considerable extent, has been seen of 
late quite frequently at the offices of the Berlin Royal 
Opera intendancy. I hardly believe, however, that he has 





any chances of an engagement. As third or fourth con- 
ductor Stavenhagen would not be satisfied, and for a first 
place he does not seem the right man for Berlin. 
* * > 

The latest news from Weingartner is a letter written by 
him from Mannheim, the place where his wife’s parents 
live. The letter is addressed to Manager Hermann Wolff, 
and states that Weingartner will not next season conduct 
ither Mr. Wolff's series of concerts at Bremen or at 
Hamburg. The reason given for this refusal in advance 
Where then 
will Herr Weingartner be next season? Echo answers 


is: “I shall not be in Berlin next season.” 
‘where?” He expects to be in B yston, put if he is, it 
will only be through a breach of contract with the Berlin 
Royal Opera intendancy. We shall know more about this 
by February 11. 

To-night the premiére of Bungert’s “Kirke,” the second 
work from his Homer tetralogy, will take place at Dres- 
den, where “Odysseus’ Return” was also first brought 
out and met with a success which I can find justifiable 
only as far as the contents of the poem are concerned, 
and which I certainly would not venture to predict for 
‘Kirke.” 

* * * 

Callers at THE Musica Courier’s Berlin office last 
week were: Frederick Lamond, the Scotch pianist; Miss 
Marguerite Melville, the young New York pianist and 
composer, who is going to give a concert here in March 
next; Miss Estelle Lippmaun, pianist, from Cincinnati 
Ohio; Herr Prof. Martin Krauss, of Leipsic, who attended 
here the piano recital of his former pupil, Anton Foerster, 
and who brought several of his present pupils with him, 
among them a couple of very talented young Americans; 
Herr Max Loewengard, composer and music critic of the 
3erliner Boersen Zeitung; Mrs. Selina and Miss Gussie 
Cottlow called. The young lady is quite busy upon the 
first orchestral score of a work of her own, which she 
is composing under the supervision of papa Boise. Miss 
Ricker, of Milwaukee, Wis., a piano student; Mrs 
Clarence Eddy and Miss Rose Ettinger, from Chicago. 
Mrs. Eddy tells me that her husband will soon come to 
Berlin, where on March 31 he will give a concert of his 
own at the Philharmonie O. F 


Berlin Music Notes. 

On Sunday afternoon I attended the second of six pop- 
ular chamber music concerts by the Waldemar Meyer 
Quartet. I heard Frau Dr 
lugubrious Brahms’ songs for alto, with viola and piano 


3okelmann sing some 


accompaniment, which bored me beyond measure, but 


greatly impressed several long-haired, bewhiskered, 
severe-featured gentlemen, who beat loudly on their horny 
hands, and were moved to grunt approving Bierbass 
“bravos.” The quartet played Sinding’s stirring quintet 
in E minor (Frl. Elisabeth Jeppe at the piano), and suc 
ceeded in animating the audience to genuine enthusiasm 
In contradistinction to Grieg, who seeks the purely 
poetical, idyllic features of Norse life, Sinding portrays 
the rugged, the hardy, the resolute. There is an element 
in this quintet that appeals particularly to men. It seems 
to tell of past days, of intrepid, stout-hearted struggles, 
of brave, vigorous warriors, of valiant Viking deeds of 
The harmonization, appropriately crude at umes, 


With Sinding form seems to play 


daring 
is bold, almost harsh 
a secondary role, ‘his art being plainly spent on contra- 
puntal ingenuity and harmonic coloring. Were he to 
write an opera, I am sure it would be an extraordinary 
work. Waldemar Meyer was a most efficient leader in 
the quintet 

My chief, O. F., exercised the sagacity borne of long 
experience when he fled the last three pieces of Anton 
Foerster’s piano recital in the Singakademie The pianist 
possesses superabundance of technic, and on that account 
had no need to offend good taste by playing in succession 
Tausig’s vacuous “Zigeunerweisen,” Liszt’s maudlin etude 
in F minor, and the same composer’s horrible fantaisie on 
airs from Mozart's “Don Juan.” During the latter the 
audience seemed half inclined to laugh, and one skeptic 
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more bold than discreet, gave utterance to a painfully 
audible hiss. The whole performance resolved itself into 
an assertive, obvious display of technic. Foerster’s thirds 
were by no means above reproach; they reminded me of 


what I have written once before in these columns, viz: | 


Rosenthal is the only pianist who can play the “Don 
Juan” fantaisie correctly, and who can make it interesting. 
Foerster has a most unpleasant habit of waving his arms 
like a thresing flail, poising them at a dizzy height and 
then crashing his hands onto the keys with positive reck- 
less fury—a proceeding, by the way, which begets less 
volume of tone than were he to employ elbow and 
shoulder force from an elevation of three or four inches. 


Heinrichshofen’s Verlag, of Magdeburg, has just pub- | 


lished seven songs for mixed chorus, by Max Bruch. The 
texts, done into excellent English by John Bruhoff, are 
founded on old German legendary poems to the inane 
subjects so often employed for choral setting. Bruch’s 
part-writing is still dignified and clever; his fund of mel- 
ody seems inexhaustible. In these Lieder he has done 
full justice to the poetry of the text, his music being an 


unusually happy combination of modern lyricism and | 
medizval color. These new pieces should be added to the | 


repertory of our progressive American choral bodies. 


P. Jurgenson, of Moscow, announces the publication of | 


a new concerto for violin, by Jules Conus. 

Leoncavallo has written an opera libretta called “Mario 
Weber,” founded on Octave Feuillet’s ‘‘Delila,” and a 
Portuguese composer, Aughusto Meshada, has set it to 
music. The Lisbon San Carlo Teatro intends to produce 
the work. 

Schlesinger is about to publish a set of four songs by 
Marguerite Melville, pupil of O. B. Boise. 

At the Tuesday Philharmonic popular concert Anton 
Witek played Beethoven’s two romanzas for violin. The 
sterling fiddler was in happiest mood, and presented the 
difficult pieces—difficult because of so much unadorned 
cantilene—with conscious authority, precise intonation 
and magnificent sweep of bowing. I wonder if there is a 
violin composition Witek does not play? 

A concert at the Hotel de Rome, by Gertrude Rauch 
(alto) and Kathe Leive (piano), proved rather a dismal 
affair. In Schubert's three “Harfuergesange” the singer 
made but a doleful impression, whereas with Weber’s 
“Concertstiick” (accompanied on a second piano), Miss 
Lieve almost succeeded in wresting from her partner the 
palm of mediocrity LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Forrest D. Carr. 


Of a reading by Dr. Van Dyke in Bloomfield, N. J., 
with the assistance of Forrest D. Carr, who sang several 
songs during the evening, a local paper said: “Mr. Carr 
is a particularly pleasing singer, having a deep, rich bass 
voice, which he knows how to handle with rare ability. 
His enunciation is remarkable clear and distinct.” 


Scharwenka Conservatory Recital, Junior Section. 
This aftair occurred last Thursday evening in Steinway 
Hall, the following young players being heard: Pianists, 
Miss Carrie Hyman, Miss Alida Carter, Lindsay Fowler, 
Miss Viola Gramm, Harold Fowler and Miss Jessie Levy. 
Violinists, Eugene Turner, Alex. Hackel, Rudolph Ja- 
cobsen, Carl Klein, Louis Slomka, Arthur Gramm. 
There are among these several of most pronounced tal- 
ent, notably Carl Klein, Eugene Turner and Arthur 
Gramm, the last named playing boldly and without the 
music. Jessie Levy and Lindsay Fowler, pupils of Miss 
Gardner, also deserve mention, although it is hard to 
particularize when all did so well. The program was 
constructed on a rising scale of excellence, and so each 
player seemed to do better than the predecessor. These 
young folks are on the right road; further study will make 
honored names. To Emil Gramm is due much of the 
evening’s success, he also playing the accompaniments. 
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EORG LIEBLING, the German pianist, arrived | 
He played 
| there at two recitals, and the Algerian Advertiser, speak- 
ing of his second, says: “He scored another great tri- 


last night from his visit to Algiers. 


umph. The audience was the best the town of Algiers 


possesses in the height of the season, and included 


H. R. H. Princess Amelie of Schleswig-Holstein (aunt 
to the German Empress); His ex-Majesty the King of 
Annam and suite, H. H. the Prince of Polignac, the Ger- 
man Consul to Algiers, Count and Countess Crenneville, 
and generally the bon ton of the town.” 

Mr. Liebling will give four recitals here, commencing 
February 7, devoted respectfully to’ Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, and the fourth being the compositions of 
Liszt and some of his own. I can confidently predict for 
him great success. 

Herr Rosenthal makes his reappearance in London at 
the Philharmonic concert March 10. The following 14th 
he will give a recital in St. James’ Hall. He will subse- 
quently undertake a provincial tour, which starts at Edin- 
burgh March 18. Between this and Easter we shall have 
among us as pianists Georg Liebling, Henry Lutter, M. 
Slivinski, M. de Creef, Marc Hambourg, Leonard Bor- 
wick, Madame Kisch-Schorr and Miss Kuhe. 

Paderewski expects to undertake an English provincial 
tour, under the direction of Mr. Adlington, in March. 

F. H. Cowen is organizing a concert in St. James’ Hall 
for April 1, with the object of bringing forward his own 
songs. We may look for several new items, probably 
after the style of the “Promise of Life,” to be sung by 
some of our most eminent vocalists. 

M. Lamoureux will arrive in London either this even- 
ing or to-morrow morning. 
Henri Jossie, of Paris, who will make his début here as a 


for piano and orchestra. The other concerts of his series 
will be held in the afternoon of March 2 and April 20 and 
the evenings of March 16 and May 24. 

Miss Zelie de Lussan, after her brilliant success in Lis- 
bon, will make her début at the Paris Opéra Comiqne 
early in February. 

I understand that Maurice Grau has been actively en- 
gaged in making arrangements for the forthcoming New 
York season, and that contracts are already signed by 


Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Salignac, David Bispham, | 
| formed, I believe, for the first time in England at George 


Alvarez, Plangon and Campanari, and that negotiations are 


He brings with him M. | 


cinelli’s forthcoming opera, to be given at Covent Garden 
this season. 

Mr. Vert has already arranged one of his provincial 
tours for next autumn. Among the artists are Madame 
| Albani, Miss Clara Butt, Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Ben 
| Davies, Foli and Santley, with Miss Fanny Davies and 
| Johannes Wolff as instrumentalists. 

I have to announce the death of the well-known cor- 
| netist, Howard Reynolds, who made considerable fame for 
| himself as soloist on this instrument. He has probably 
been heard by many of my readers who attended the 
promenade concerts in Queen’s Hall the past two seasons. 

Edward German will compose the incidental music for 
the forthcoming production of “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” at the St. James’ Theatre, under the direction of 
George Alexander. 

The Highbury Philharmonic Society, under G. H. 
Betjemann, on January 18 gave an unexceptionable read- 
ing of Arthur Somerville’s cantata “The Power of 
Sound.” This was the first performance of the work in 
London, and it made a favorable impression. 

Leonard Borwick made his Paris début on January 16 
at the Lamoureux concert, playing a Schumann con- 
certo, a prelude by Rachmaninoff and a scherzo by 
Scarlatti-Tausig. He was very enthusiastically received, 
and after seven recalls responded to an encore, giving a 
morceau by Mendelssohn. I understand that M. Lam- 
oureux was so pleased with his playing that he offered 
him the use of the Cirque d’Ete if he would give a piano 
recital in Paris. The probabilities are that he and Plun- 
ket Greene will give one of their programs early in 
March. The Steinway piano was used on this occasion, 
and received the highest eulogies from all sides. 

There is an effort being made to establish a small or- 
chestra to give concerts in provincial and suburban dis- 
tricts, when good music will be brought forward. They 
give their initial concert in St. James’ Hall February 1, 
with Ernest Sharpe, the basso from Chicago, as vocalist. 

I might mention in this connection that Mr. Sharpe 
has just completed a provincial tour, in which he met with 
great success. He is one of the most conscientious and 
serious artists we have had here, and the numbers on 


| his programs have been much better music than is usu- 
| ally given on provincial tours. His masterly interpreta- 


tion of them met with warm approval in nearly every 
town he visited. 

Miss d’Egremont has been engaged for an important 
concert next month in Christiania, where she will also 
give a recital. On her return journey she will sing at an 
orchestral concert in Copenhagen. 

The lecture arrangements for the Royal Academy of 
Music for the remainder of the term will be as follows: 
On Wednesday, February 2 and 9, Henry Lesingham 
will deal with Shelley as “Humanist,” “Idealist” and 
“Lyrist,” and on February 16 with the poetry of Keats. 


pianist in César Franck’s symphonic poem, “Les Djinns,” | On Wednesday, the 23d, Walton Macfarren, F.R.A.M., 


will commence a course of six lectures on “Beethoven's 
Concerted Music for Piano and Strings.” 

Mme. Marie Engel is in town, prior to sailing for a 
concert tour in the United States. She has just returned 
from her operatic tour in Madrid, where she appeared 


| in the roles of Ophelia in “Hamlet,” the Queen in “Les 


Huguenots,” Michaela in “Carmen” and Juliette in 

“Romeo and Juliette,” singing altogether at twenty per- 

formances. The press spoke very highly of her work. 
Tschaikowsky’s fantaisie “The Tempest” was per- 


in progress with Mesdames Eames, Nordica, Heinck and | Halford’s concert in Birmingham last week. 


others. 
Messrs. Ricordi will publish in the autumn some of 


Verdi’s sacred works, which he has written during the | 


Handel’s “Athalia” is promised by the Handel So- 
ciety for February 5 in Queen’s Hall. This oratorio has 
not been given in London for many years, although 


last years of his life, and which include settings of some | some of the choruses are familiar to the Handel-goers. 


of the psalms and a mass. 
Madame Eames wil create the part of Leander in Man- 
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| Sir Walter Parratt has undertaken to fill in the accom- 


paniments. 
Whitney Mockridge will give a vocal recital on Febru- 
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ary I in Queen’s (small) Hall, and will be assisted by 
Miss Esther Palliser, Miss Clara Butt, George W. Fer- 
gusson, Johannes Wolff and Oscar Meyer. 

I hear that Reginald Steggall’s orchestra 
“Elaine,” was performed and well received by the Breslau 
Orchestral Society. 

Miss Evangeline Florence will give a recital in St. 
James’ Hall February 4, when the program will contain, 
among other items, “l’Amero” (Mozart), ‘“Nachtigall” 
(Brahms), “Care Selve” (Handel), “Fairest Isle,” from 
Purcell‘s “King Arthur,” as arranged by J. A. Fuller 
Maitland, and “Fleurs des Alpes” (Holzel). Miss 
Florence will be assisted by Louis Packsai (violin) and 


scena, 


from Australia. 

Miss Marie Brema made 
Opéra Comique in Gluck’s “Orphee, 
est success in the title role. 

Miss Evangeline Florence has been engaged through 
Mr. Adlington for the first performance in London of 
Signor Esposito’s cantata, “Deidre,” which gained the 
prize at the Irish Feis in Dublin last summer. It is to be 
given in Queen’s Hall, with Mr. Newman’s orchestra, on 
February 26. 

Ffrangcon-Davies made a most début 
Berlin on the 14th with the Philharmonic Orchestra, in the 
Singakademie, when he received fifteen recalls, and had 
to give three encores. It was originally arranged that 
Ffrangcon-Davies should visit Berlin in March, but his 
engagements with the Boston Symphony Orchestra made 
a change of date necessary. 

Reginald Little, a pianist who studied for some time 
in Paris, and whose recital in London last season I re- 
ported, gave an “at home” Thursday afternoon, with Miss 
Elkins, at the residence of his aunt, Mrs. John Edward 
Taintor, when he played a number of selections, including 
a Prelude from his own pen, an Etude of Chopin, 
Paderewski’s Caprice, Liszt's Tenth Rhapsodie and 
a Barcarolle of Rubinstein. Miss Elkins, who has been 
studying for some time with Paris and London 
professors, sang Saint-Saéns’ “Mon Cceur s-ouvre a Ta 
Voix,” Schumann’s “Widmung,” and two pleasing songs 
by Mr. Little, Berlioz’s “‘Absence.” These two 
young artists have been well trained, and I shall 


her first apearance at the 
” achieving the great- 


successful in 


also 
un- 


work they bring before the public. 
Tue “Rinc” at Covent GARDEN 

Last week I wrote about the engagements at Covent 
Garden that had been completed, but since then definite 
arrangements have been made for the forthcoming two 
cycles of the “Ring.” As I stated before, these are to 
commence at such hours in the afternoon as would ad- 
mit of an hour and a half’s intermission for dinner, clos- 
ing at 11 o’clock. I understand that the “Rheingold” will 
be given Monday night, commencing 8:30, to be given 
without Tuesday, “Die Walkiire”; Thursday, 
“Siegfried,” and Saturday, “Die Gétterdammerung,” 
which will commence at 4 in the afternoon and close at 


break; 


doubtedly have opportunities of speaking critically of the | 


Marc Hambourg, his first appearance since his return | 


| ness of orchestration, its rather forced simplicity and the 


| divine spark seems lacking. 


| ture to “Die Meistersinger.” 
| “Lohengrin” brought the program to a conclusion 
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The second and third are to commence at 5 
afternoon. Herr Kranich, of Boston, is already at Covem 
Garden arranging the mise-en-scéne. No pains will be 
spared to make these performances as youd as possible, 
and under the conductorship of Herr Anton Seidl, and 
with such artists as the De Reszkés, Van Dyck, Herr 
Anton von Rooy, Herr Lieban, Frau Ternina, Frau 
Gadsky, Madame Nordica, Mme. Marie Brema, Frau 
Schumann-Heink and Mme. Emma Eames, we may look 
for excellent performances; and as there are no Bayreuth 
performances this year, no doubt many will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of hearing these two cycles. 


10:30. in the 


CoNnceERTS. 


It can hardly be attributed to a want of gratitude and 
appreciation of our fellow-countrymen that the musical 
public does not go into raptures over the production of 
a work by an English composer. The idea that praise 
would be withheld because it is the composition of a local 
musician and not a foreigner is rather exploded; in fact, 
the opposite has been abundantly proved. Mr. Cowen's 
“Scandinavian” symphony would in no case come in for 
much adverse criticism, but at the same time it fails to 
evoke great enthusiasm at such concerts as the Queen’s 
Hall Symphony, where we are accustomed to hear the 
greatest works that have been written. It was listened to 
on Saturday last with great attention, and at the conclu- 
sion received genuine applause; but that it is not a drawing 
power was proved by the rows of empty seats. The weak 
part of Mr. Cowen’s symphony is undoubtedly the third 
movement, which is really wearisome, owing to its thin- 


monotonous repetitions. The finale, however, atones for 
much by the masterly way in which it is worked out, and 
it was performed with wonderful spirit and dash. 

“The March of the Pilgrims,” from Berlioz’s “Harold 
in Italy,” was well played, with the exception of the viola | 
solo, which was not altogether satisfactory in the hands ol | 
4. E. Ferir. M. Rivarde made his reappearance in Lon- 
don in Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, but, although he 
has made great strides in advance since his last visit, he 
fails to arouse in me the enthusiasm which the heaven- 
sent artist evokes. Technic and style are there, but the 
Orme Darvall sang in high- 





’ 


ly dramatic style the aria “Die Frist ist um,” from Wag- 
ner’s “Flying Dutchman,” and the same composer’s over- 
The prelude to Act I. of 


I need not write much about the last two popular con- 
certs, for the works performed have been of the most fa- 
miliar kind, and their interpretation by Lady Hallé, MM 
Inwards, Gibson and Becker calls for no special com- 
ment. Schubert’s Quintet in C major, Schumann’s Trio 
in D minor, Beethoven’s first Rasoumowsky Quartet and 
Serenade Trio for strings are works which can hardly be 
heard too often. James Leyland, whom I had not heard 
before, sang on Saturday with a pleasant tenor voice and | 
an unaffected style; Mlle. Nuola was so nervous that she 
did not do herself justice in Beethoven’s ““Kennst du das 





t 


autumn 
the streams of the Casentino 


ing mist 


suggest the hopeful peace of the “Secondo regno,” 
to echo the sweet chanting of praise and prayer which 
| Dante heard from all the patient souls 
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Land” or the rather conventional “Busslied.” Frederick 
Dawson was the pianist at both concerts. He has a fluent 
finger, but the higher qualities necessary for the satis- 


Jeethoven and Chopin can hardly be 


factory reading of B 
said to distinguish him at present 

At Jasper Sutcliffe’s concert at Kensington, on January 
25, I heard a really good performance of Schubert’s great 
Trio in B flat, surely one of the poems Liszt had in mind 
when he called its author “Le plus poéte que jamais.” 
Miss Mr. Sutcliffe and Mr. Squire are 
players of much the same calibre—one does not outshine 
the others, consequently there was an effect of evenness 


Zimmermann, 


and symmetry about their performance which was highly 
satisfactory. They are certainly most gifted as ensemble 
players. I could not read in the program without surprise 
and regret that such an artist as Miss Zimmermann in 
tended to play a musical solecism like Liszt’s travesty of 
Schubert’s “Wohin.” Is it not inexplicable how the man 
who paid to Schubert the compliment that I have quoted 
could have so grievously insulted his memory by defacing 
and vulgarizing one of his most charming songs? That 
Miss Zimmermann played the offending piece very well 
does not mend matters. William Green sang “Dalla sua 
pace” in a maner that would have merited praise had he 
Mozart 
his 


note which 
would surely find 
score. Mr. Sutcliffe played some Brahms-Joachim dances, 
and the concert opened with one of Beethoven’s trios 
Assisted Herr Stradal presented 


at the Steinway 1 


introduced a scale and a high 


} 


not 


ave been grieved to inserted in 


Armbruster 
Monday 


Herr 
Hall « 


by 


yn the 23d, arrangements 


for two pianos of Liszt’s symphonic poems on Dante's 
“Divine Comedy” and Goethe's “Faust.” The perform- 
ance of these difficult works was intelligent and inter 
esting, but whether it gave any pleasure is another matter 
I am inclined to doubt if anyone would be incited to a 
study of the “Divina Commedia” from hearing Liszt's 


as he expressed them in music 


impressions of the poen 


I certainly could not say of the symphony, as Dante said 
of Casella’s song: 

Comincio egli allor si dolcemente 

Ché la dolcezza ancor dentro mi suona 


The movement representing “Inferno” is weird and full 


so far bearing sufficiently close resemblance 


of hell; 


gloom and terror of his subject 


of horror. a 
to Dante’s 


but the poet relieves the 


ion of the awful “circles 


by frequent passages of the loftiest and serenest charm, 
and this Liszt has signally failed to do. His fearful pro 
gressions may perhaps recall the doings of the Male- 
brenche and the scenes of Malebolge, but I listened in 


vain for episodes which should picture the falling of the 


leaves, or the homeward flying of the doves, or 


or the lightness of the morn- 


was naturally less terrible to hear 
evident desire to 
and 


The “Purgatorio” 


han the “Inferno,” and there was an 






But even this 
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music did not flow from the piano with “Si dolci 
note che fece me a me ascir mente.” Indeed, to speak 
the truth, the general impression made by me symphonic 
poem was that Liszt’s audacity in attempting to rise to 
Dantean heights is only equaled by his inability to ap- 
proach them. 

Madame Stradal was to have sung, but she was, un- 
fortunately, suffering from “extinction of voice,” conse- 
quently Herr Stradal played two pieces by Richard 
Strauss, ‘““Traumerei” and “By the Source,” which seemed 
more clever than pleasing. The indefatigable pianists 
went through the “Faust” Symphony with much earnest- 
ness, but had Horace been there I think he would once 
more have thought about the mountain and the mouse! 

Ffrangcon-Davies gave a recital in Steinway Hall the 
25th inst., when he brought forward a varied program, 
interesting on account of his cantillations. 





It was on | 


this very same platform that some one tried to do him an | 


injury, consequently this was the first time that the critics 
had an opportunity of fully judging of the merits of this 
new form of entertainment, which he calls, as it exactly 
expresses the idea, “Cantillations.” 

The selections that he chose were “Riding Through 
the Broom,” “The Death Potion” and “The Story of a 
Faithful Soul.” While all were good, it is almost in- 


vidious to make distinction, and the tender pathos of the | 
last named was exquisitely presented, and found such | 


favor with the audience, that the singer received quite 


an ovation. I believe that Steinway Hall, in all its long 


list of concerts, has never seen such enthusiasm. The} - . 
| prices at the sale, but the truth is there were few books 


audience would not cease showing their eminent satis- 


faction until the singer had come forward and given | 


“Lorraine, Lorraine, Loree.” Ffrangcon-Davies also 
sang some six songs, with his usual consummate vocal 
skill and artistic interpretation. 

There have been no other concerts the past week much 
worthy of mention. Some of my realers will remember 
Mr. Brodsky, who was for a time in New York, and will 
be glad to know that he is now at the head of the Royal 
College of Music at Manchester, 
efficient work, and generally 
music in that important centre. He is organizing a 
series of chamber concerts with some of the other 
professors of the college, 
prices, have succeeded in attracting the attention of an 
audience that fills the large gentlemen’s hall on every 
F. V. ATWATER. 


occasion. 


Josef Hofmann. 


| ter’s Assistant bound with Psalm Singer’s Amusement 


| quarto, was knocked down to me for 37 


doing thoroughly portrait is lacking and the book is broken. 


raising the standard of | , 
| at from $4.50 to $6; $1.25 for Forkel’s Allgemeine Littera 


and these, given at popular | 











BOSTON, Mass., February 13, 1898. 


WO weeks ago I wrote you a few words about the 

musical collection of the late Alexander W. Thayer. 

It was sold at auction by C. F. Libbie & Co., Boston, 

February 8 and 9. The catalogue of the books on music 

included 230 numbers; miscellaneous books from his li- 
brary were added, together with other consignments. 

The books were for the most part in poor condition; 





they had been used, not merely looked at on shelves; here 
a portrait was missing and there a back was cracked. No | 
doubt some of them had wandered strangely before they 
saw Trieste. 

The poor condition may account for the prevailing low 


that were of interest. * Beethoven et ses trois styles by de 
Lenz went for a song; I have seen it quoted at $6. The 
burlesque on Burney’s Travels was sold for 20 cents; it is 
often quoted at $1.80. William Billings’ Singing Mas- 


(1781) and Suffolk Harmony (1786) aroused some interest. 
Dibden’s Musical Tour (1788), a most entertaining 
Y% cents, but a 
I paid $2.25 
for Forkel’s Allgemeine Geschicate der Musik, often sold 





tur der Musik. Mr. Chadwick, I am told, bought Fut’s 
Gradus at an absurdly cheap price; I paid $5 for a copy 
in 1883. For Italy and Music and Friends by Gardiner— 
singular books—I paid 75 cents a volume. A New York | 


| second-hand dealer in Fulton street asks $5 for the Boston 


| this sale for a little over a dollar. 


Josef Hofmann, the pianist, is due here February 24 | 
| 70 cents; Schmid’s Gluck, 50 cents; Mainwaring’s Handel | 


from Berlin. His first appearance is on March 1, with 
Theodore Thomas and the Chicago Orchestra at the 
Metropolitan. The first recital will be on March 4. 


An Interesting Program. 


A musicale was given recently by Mr. and Mrs. James 
Rich Steers at their residence, 1o1 Park avenue, and the 
following interesting program was presented: 


ae a Pee Lazzari 
Mrs. Fritsch and Mr. Schmidt. 

Aria; Samson and Delilah. .........ccccccess Saint-Saéns 
Mrs. Louise Cowles Weedon. 

NT NS 9 bik gs wevinsiens 1ivedacdutrriews Chopin 
OE OO TT eee Liszt 
Mrs. Alice Schmidt Fritsch. 
co RS ek ae ers Iie MacDowell 
RE Ee Te ore rr Henschel 
Mrs. Louise Cowles Weedon. 
SS RE EE Pere et re eee Schmidt 
ID BIMON 5b oo 600 coves oc cccevens Joachim-Brahms 
SRS Sarre erate Cnet Godard 
Louis Schmidt 
BONG hy <<sa caabene 65 Ga. dinns o0e eat ed eoe4 Massenet 


Mrs. Louise Cowles Weedon. 
(Violin obligato, Mr. Schmidt.) 


| don, 50 cents; Kircher’s Phonurgia Nova and Neue Hall 


| Musical Memoirs, 80 cents; Royal Melody, complete, by 


edition of Gardiner’s Music of Nature. It was sold 2c 
Here are some prices 
that will give you an idea of the sale: Gerber’s Lexicon | 
der Tonkiinstler (1790 fine copy), 62% cents for each of 
the two volumes; Geschichte der Sing Akademie (1843), 


(1760), 90 cents; Hogarth’s Philharmonic Society, Lon- | 
und Tonkunst, bound together, $4.50 (somebody wanted 
them badly); Koszmaly and Carlo’s Schlesisches Ton- 
kiinstler-Lexicon (1846), 50 cents; Jahn’s Mozart, the best 
edition, the one in 4 volumes (1856), was slaughtered (it 
was worth at least $6); New England Psalm Singer, or 
American Chorister, by Billings (1770), $19; North’s Mem- 
oirs of Music (Rimbault’s reprint), 8714 cents; Parke’s 


Tansur (third edition, Boston, 1767), bound with Will- 
iams’ American Harmony and a fourth edition of Tan- 
sur’s book, $15.25; Slave Songs of the United States (New 
York, 1867), $2; Wagenseid’s book containing a treatise 
on the Meistersinger (1697), $1.12%4; Walther’s Musikal- 
isches Lexicon (1732), $1.50, very cheap. 

It is a dismal thought, the scattering of such a library, 
one that was in constant use. Too many of us are “de- 
mented with the mania of owning things.” For instance, 
why did I buy the other day Meyerbeer, by Johannés 
Weber? I have had time to open it only once, and I 
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then learned that Meyerbeer disliked cats, and that Jo- 
hannés Weber read in his childhood a big German book 
on natural history; “there was a horrible story of a cat 
who assassinated his owner asleep, because the latter had 
had company to dinner and thus the cat was neglected.” 
And I doubt if I shall ever gain any more valuable in- 
formation from this new volume of notes and souvenirs 
which wiil be in the way when it is not wanted and not 
to be found when there is a mad rush for everything 
knowable about Meyerbeer. 


* * * 


“The Queen of the Ballet,” a musical comedy in two 
acts, book by R. A. Barnet, music by Edward Corliss, with 
additional numbers by Alfred Norman, G. L. Tracy, H. 1 
Heartz, W. E. Goold and Hastings Weblyn, was produced 
for the first time on any stage February 8, at the Tremont 
Theatre, by the First Corps of Cadets. 

You already know Mr. Barnet as the ingenious builder 
of “1492,” “Tobasco,” “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk” and other shows. As this performance was by 
amateurs, it is enough to say that the book is the best yet 
made by Mr. Barnet, and the music serves its purpose ad- 
mirably. The chief comedians were Messrs. Stone, Ben- 
ton, Hawkins, Fox, Cheney, Stutson, Richards. Mr. 
Stone was a bewitching soubrette, and Messrs. Fox, Stut- 
son and Benton would excite the admiration of profes- 
sionals. 

“Alfred Norman,” by the way, is the pseudonym of 
Mrs. Minnie Graves Watson, of Brookline. From an 
interview with her published in a Boston newspaper I 
infer that she has extraordinary technic: “When I am 
I can compose a song, both words and 
This beats Mr. Hammerstein’s 


“Excelsior,” 


in the mood 
music in twenty minutes.” 
record. 

“My compositions, while light, 
sometimes seems strange that I should write that kind 
of music. I have always been interested in classical 
music.” 

Mrs. Watson has nearly finished an opera. The inter 
“Which of your compositions do you like 
“My favorite has not been 


are not trashy, and it 


viewer asked: 
best?? This was the reply: 
published.” 

And yet it may not be her best 
truly: “The criticism of a creative artist is never any 
thing but an ingenious excuse for his own work.” 


Geogre Moore said 


x * » 


The Ondricek-Schulz Quartet gave the second con- 
cert of a series February 8 in Steinert Hall. The pro 
gram included Dvorak’s Quartet in E major, op. 80 
Klengel’s Sonata for piano and ’cello in B minor, op. 23; 
Haydn’s Quartet in D major, op. 64, No. 5. I was not 
in town and I therefore quote Thomas Codman’s review 
of the performance: “The uartet by Dvorak does not 
show the composer in his best vein. The themes of the 
first and second movement are agreeable, but the work- 
ing out seems rather labored. The andante con moto is 
the most pleasing movement. 

“Julius Klengel was born September 24, 1859, in Leipsic. 
where he is now first ’cellist in the Gewandhaus Orches- 
tra and teacher at the Conservatory. He has written 
’cello concerto, op. 10; a concertino, op, 7; a suite for 
two ’cellos and a string quartet. In the sonata played last 
night, an excellent example of capellmeister music, there 
is one movement which at once attracts attention, the 
scherzo. It is brilliant and interesting, and was played 
delightfully by Mrs. Maas-Tapper and Leo Schulz. The 
performance of the finale was perhaps less satisfactory 
owing to the fact of the piano being open, whereby the 
’cello was at times overpowered. 

“The Haydn quartet, which ended the program, is a 
favorite with violinists, there being many melodious pas- 
sages and an effective finale. It was played with much 
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spirit, and the general work of the quartet was excellent. 
There was a fair-sized and friendly audience.” 


x * 


I happened to be that night in Syracuse, N. Y., and | 


seeing the announcement of a concert by Mr. MacDowell 
I went to hear him. His program was as follows: 


SON OR. dbis dbt EA Siw. ies d dace oe Liadoff 
Paraphrasen ueber Onegin........ . . Tschaikowsky-Pabst 
Ballade, A. Gat GajOOs .. iciiicicicicovecece cesses QBgin 
i Mr esd ccdctdanebocvnkondeihb iva Chopin 
Rhapsodie, No. 12......... side Ccaigie ott 


Charming is the piece by old Daquin, the pupil of Mar- 
chand, and most interesting are the Russian pieces. I was 


| impressed especially by the Basso ostinato, of Arensky, a 


PA 5 2505.5 chin dts hap en dd bode cab ae ee coke 
eR ee es eee re Rameau | 
I Mi. ION Be vey cnciddd cies oes cevrsas Schubert 
I, OR OE, 6 dos ic cd gnats 5 060 00020s tees Grieg 


Midsummer Night’s Dream, op. 36, No. 4.... 
Templeton Strong 
a ee eee eee ore [Ue 
In Lilting Theme, op. 2, No. 1.............. Edgar Thorn 
Witches’ dance, op. 17, No. 2 reer 


Sonata, Eroica, op. 50...... - .. MacDowell 
The Eagle, op. 32, No. 1...... owes ....MacDowell 
Shadow dance, op. 39, No. 7...... ....+..-MacDowell 
i OS cn ensence ens vadeke .....MacDowell 
Largo trom Sonata Tragica, op. 45 - MacDowell 
Improvisation, op. 46, No. 4........... .. MacDowell 
Pe CO Be base cneseshesnses .. MacDowell 
COmeett GRRE, GO. BBs. 6s cciviccsesee seve . MacDowell 


The pieces by Strong and Thorn were new to me. The 
“Midsummer Night's Dream” bears these mottoes: 
Titania (to fairies) — 

Be kind and generous to this gentleman; 

Hop in his walks and gambol in his eyes. 
sottom— 

I have a reasonable good ear in music; 

Let us have the tongs and the bones 
Titania— 

Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms 

The piece is full of imagination, and it is effective in 
concert as well as a delight to the lone player. The 
pieces by Thorn are graceful and of no little individuality 

I have heard Mr. MacDowell play in public several 
times, with orchestra, and in recital; but I have never 
heard him play with such brilliance, emotion and au- 
thority as he displayed that night in Syracuse. I say in all 
soberness, weighing well my words, that Mr. MacDowell’s 
performance was that of a great pianist. Before this I 
have occasionally missed in his playing the suggestion of 

and I thought the more dis 
virility, brilliance, elegance 
f he should devote himself ex- 


the more tender emotions; 
tinguishing qualities were 


I am now convinced that 
clusively to the career of a virtuoso—God forbid that he 
should do any such thing!—he would rank among the 
very first of all pianists His bravura is peculiarly in- 
dividual; at times it is almost incredible, and I write this 
with the memory of Siloti’s marvelous performance of 
the Tschaikowsky-Pabst paraphrase fresh in the mind 
But I was equally struck by the beauty of his coloring 
His interpretation of the Grieg notturno, the third and 
the fourth movements of his “Sonata Eroica,” the noble and 
overwhelming largo from the “Sonata Tragica,” which as 
a whole is to me one of the few truly great sonatas (and 
indeed I know of none that towers far above it), and 
the Poem (Heine’s vision of the gray castle on Scotland's 
craggy shore with the woman peering from a casement 
while she sings)—his interpretation of these pieces was 
that of a supreme master. When he played his own music 
I knew not whether the composer or the player was the 
more admirable. 


* * + 


Siloti gave the first of his piano recitals in Steinert | 


Hall yesterday afternoon An enthusiastic audience 


filled the hall 


Oe Be ee ee ee re Handel 
6 aD dadeatery= can 046 UKs ...-Daquin 
Sonata, E major, op. 109......... ... Beethoven 
Prelude, op. 3....... ; Rachmaninoff 
Etude, La Nuit, op. 31. Glazounow 
Etude _ Arensky 
Basso ostinato, op. 5 Arensky 


The program was as follows: 





masterpiece of contrapuntal writing, where art is vivified 
What a wealth of tonal beauty 
Glazounow’s “La 


by musical imagination. 

is developed from the short motiv! 

Nuit” should bear this motto: 

Press close, barebosomed Night! 
nourishing Night! 

Night of South winds! Night of the large, few stars! 

Still nodding Night! Mad, naked summer Night! 

Noble in its sadness and despair is the prelude by 
Rachmaninoff. The “Music-box” (“Une tabatiére 4 
musique”), by Liadoff, is an ingenious and musical trifle, 
and it displayed fully the remarkable technic of the pi 
anist, who played it with absolute equality of tone and 
faultless rhythmic mechanism. 

The concert gave me unalloyed pleasure from begin 
ning to end. I was prepared to find Siloti a dazzling 
player of Lisztian rhapsodies and fantaisies, but I found 
in him a thoughtful and eminent interpreter of Beethoven 
and a sympathetic friend of Chopin. In the concert there 
was not the slightest suggestion of affectation or pose 
He is such a sincere and accomplished player, I am not 
surprised that some find him cold. But Siloti knows 
that emotion is not necessarily synonymuus with hysteria 
* 


Press close, magnetic, 


* * 
The fifteenth Symphony concert need not detain us 
The program included Mrs. Beach’s Symphony in E 
minor, Loeffler’s “Fantastic” concerto for ‘cello, and 
Smetana’s symphonic poem, “Vltava.” Mr. Schroeder 
overcame the many difficulties in the concerto with 


artistic ease Puitre HALE 


Outcome of d’Arona’s Conscientious Work. 

Miss Agnes Morison made a pronounced success last 
Thursday at the third concert of her present engagement 
in Philadelphia 
which necessitated a doctor’s attendance the entire even- 
ing. A letter to hand states, “Without Madame d’Arona’s 
wonderful method my voice would have gone to pieces, 
but the training it has received at her hands placed it 
completely under my control, so that no one knew I had 


in spite of a severe attack of the grip 


even a cold.” 

Miss Morison sang an aria from Verdi’s “I Vespre Se- 
cilliani,” and as an encore a Japanese lullaby, the latter 
with such taste and feeling that the audience came near 
forcing her to repeat it. Her second numbers were “Invoca 
tion,” by d’Hardelot, and “Spring and Winter,” by Falcke. 
Miss Mori- 
con has studied many years with many teachers, and for the 
last three years with Mme. Florenza d’Arona, who con 
fined her work strictly to tones. The result has been suc- 
cess beyond expectation, and the improvement is continu 
ous and apparent from concert to concert. The following 
is copied from the Philadelphia Evening Item of Febru 


all of which aroused genuine enthusiasm 


ary 4 

The artists were Miss S. Agnes Morison, a young so- 
prano who has achieved quite a meed of popularity re 
cently; Miss Mary W. Miller, a pianist; J. Henry McKin 
ley, and the New York Symphony String Quartet 

Miss Morison has a pleasing, admirably trained voice 
of extensive range, the middle and upper registers being, so 
far as I could judge from the numbers I heard, the better 
I heard her last November; she seems to have improved 
a good deal since then Her rendition of the trying 
Verdi number demonstrated the excellence of her tuition 
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Boston Music Notes. 
FEBRUARY 12, 1898 
ISS HELEN WRIGHT, whose beautiful singing 
of the Bethoven Mass for the Cecelia last spring 
brought her into such favorable prominence, has accepted 
an engagement as one of the soloists for the May Festi 
val in Cincinnati. She will be heard in three concerts 
Miss Wright’s fine musicianship and charming voice have 
gained for her a place in the front rank of Boston artists 
As far as can be ascertained this is the first time that a 
Boston singer has appeared at the Cincinnati Festival, 
and both Miss Wright and her teacher, Norman McLeod, 
are to be congratulated 
Mrs. Henry Haskell will give a concert in West New 
ton on Monday evening next, in which she will appear, 
as well as Miss Priscilla White, Mrs. Katherine Austin 
and Miss Chandler 
Everett FE. Truette’s engagements for the coming week 
are: February 19, organ recital at St. Paul’s Church in 
the Twentieth Century Club course; February 22, two 
recitals at New Old South Church, also in Twentieth 
Century Club course, and February 23, inaugural recital 
of new three manual organ at the First Unitarian Church, 
Lexington 
It is proposed to start in Boston a series of People’s 
Singing Classes, similar to those carried on by Frank 
Damrosch in New York. The first meeung was held in 
Bumstead Hall Sunday. B. J. Lang, G. W. Chadwick 
and C. R. Adams are the advisory committee, and Samuel 
W. Cole is the teacher 
One of the events of the week was the midwinter con 
cert by the Handel and when Max 
Bruch’s secular oratorio “Arminius” was given The 


Haydn Socicty, 
first performance of this work by the Handel and Haydn 
Society was May 4, 1883. The solo singers then were 
Miss Winant, C. R. Adams and Mr. Henschel. The 
composer conducted. On Sunday Carl Zerrahn con- 
ducted, H. G. Tucker played the organ and members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra assisted. Evan Will 
iams, tenor; Charles W. Clark, bass 

Ethelbert Nevin, the well-known pianist and composer, 
will give a piano recital of his own compositions in 
Steinert Hall on the afternoon of Wednesday, Feb 
ruary 23 

George A. Burdette, of Boston, teacher of piano at 
Miss Kimball’s school for girls in Worcester, is to give a 
course of lectures there on the history of music. 

The piano pupils of Miss Mabel A. Cowie and the vocal 
pupils of S. Grahame Nobbs gave a musicale Thursday 
Miss Dora Remer played selections by Heller 
Abby I 
Persons, of Cambridge, sang 
Meyer-Helmund 


evening 
Haydn and others, Miss 
buryport, and Miss Alice 
Meyerbe er, 


Sawyer, of New 
selections by Schumann, 
and others. 

The first of the vocal chamber concerts under the man 
agement of Wilhelm Heinrich and Miss Julia Terry will 
take place February 16 in Association Hall, and the con 
certs will be continued on March 16, 23 and 30, Apri! 6 
Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel will give the open 
ing concert. Among the later concerts will be those by 
Wilhelm Heinrich and Heinrich Schuecker Mr. and 
Mrs. Max Heinrich and Miss Julia Heinrich will appear 
There will also be a choral evening of ecclesiastical song 
with the Fidelio Society, a recital by Miss Marguerite 
Hall, and a composer’s evening with Miss Gertrude’ Ed 
mands and Wilhelm Heinrich 

Frau Maas-Tapper, Max Heinrich and the New Eng 
land String Quartet, composed of Messrs. Schulz, Kunt 


and 13 


ind Traupe, will give an entertainment in Steinert Ha<!l 
February 23 for the benefit of the Norwegian Church 
Miss Lena Little, Clayton Johns and Miss Ethel Hyd 
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were the artists at Mrs. Robert G. Shaw’s musicale last | 
week. 

The third musicale in the course at the Westminster 
school of languages, Providence, took place last week. 
Frederick H. Cheeswright, piano; Charles Moerenhout, 
violin, and G. O. Hornberger, ’cello, were the soloists. 

The Berkeley (Cal.) Piano Club has just held its 
monthly meeting at the residence of Mrs. Rosenstirn, 
when the following members of the club participated: 
Miss Wellendorf, Miss Wilkinson, Mrs. Le Conte, Mrs. 
Rosenstirn and Mrs. Payne. 

Thomas Ryan has returned to Boston, the season of the 
Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, of which he was a mem- 
ber, having closed. 

On Friday evening a performance of C. Villiers Stan- 
ford’s mass in G was given in St. James’ Church by the 
choir under the direction of Sig. Augusto Rotoli. 

The first in the series of three subscription recitals to 
be given by advanced students of the New England Con- 
servatory took place on Monday afternoun in Steinert 
Hall. The program included Brahms’ trio in B major, 
new version for piano and string; a group of songs by 


G. W. Chadwick; Beethoven’s romanza for violin, in F | 


major; the air, “Now Heaven in Fullest Glory Shone,” 
from Haydn’s “The Creation 
tions in A minor, for piano. 
Homer A. Norris gave his lecture, “Master Musicians; 
an Historical and Analytical Survey from Palestrina to 
Our Time,” at Northfield, last week. The lecture was 
first given at Mrs. Ole Bull’s art conference. Charles 


”: and Paderewski’s varia- 


A. Ridgway will accompany Mr. Norris with piano illus- | 


trations. 


The Choral Association, of New Bedford, is preparing 
for a concert on March 15, at which Gounod’s St. Cecilia | 


mass will be sung and the 
“Tower of Babe!” will be given. 

Mrs. George Howes, a pupil of Arthur Hubbard, is en- 
gaged to sing in the Philharmonic concerts in Burlingt»n, 
Vt., this week. She has a rich contralto voice, with high 
range, and is a popular singer in Burlington, taking part 
in most of the important musical events of that city. 

The Boston Operetta Company, Hattie Goddard and 
Louisa Guzman, sopranos; Jennie Paine and Helen Day. 
contraltos; L. Willard Flint, basso, and Jerome F. Hans- 
hue, tenor and manager, recently sang with fine success in 
Amherst, Rockville and Worcester. 
was said that there had not been a finer concert, outside 
of the festival, this season. Miss Hattie Goddard, who is 
a pupil of Arthur Hubbard, sang in Newburyport last 
week and made a hit. She has a fine dramatic soprano 
voice. On the 22d she sings at Amesbury, and at Water- 
ville on March 2. 


A Sian of Operatic Gems. 

Mlle. Verlet, Katherine Bloodgood, W. Theodore Van 
Yorx and Forrest Dabney Carr will give a concert in 
Detroit next Thursday evening. The program will be 
composed entirely of operatic selections. 

Josef Hofmann’s Piano Recitals. 


Josef Hofmann will be heard in New York in four | 


piano recitals after his first appearance with the Thomas 
Orchestra March 1. The recitals will take place in Car- 
negie Music Hall, and will be under the personal manage- 
ment of Henry Wolfsokn. 


“pictures” from Rubinstein’s | 


In the latter city it | 
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Sieneen Berthald in Germany. 


HE news of Barron Berthald’s tremendous artistic suc- 

cess in Germany is far reaching. The admirable gifts 

of this tenor are well known to American audiences, but 

the duplication of his successes in leading musical centres 

abroad is a matter of significance and one which calls for 
our sincere aproval and congratulation. 

The cover page of this issue presents a picture of Mr. 
Berthald as “Siegfried,’ a role which, in the most critical 
atmosphere of the German Empire, he has sustained 
with such signal success as to make his triumph a subject 
for quotation. Reports are familiar of Mr. Berthald’s se- 
ries of brilliant successes in England, directly subsequent 
to his American career of progress, and now, following on 
his English artistic popularity, we find him an equal favor- 
ite in Germany; so great a favorite that he has been in- 

















DAS KONIGL THEATER, WIESBADEN. 


duced to postpone his return to America until April, in or- 
der to fill a brilliant engagement at the Royal Opera of 
Wiesbaden. 

The Wiesbaden Opera House is the favorite theatre of 
the German Emperor. To sing there with success such as 
Mr. Berthald has just won means a particular prestige 
socially, in addition to the artistic—which only an ex- 
ceptional artist can manage to win. Mr. Berthald went 





signed. Once having given an exposition of his intelli- 
gent and delightful art at Wiesbaden it was the desire of 
the management to retain Mr. Berthald’s services without 
interruption to the close of the season, but the Breslav 
engagement has made a temporary interference. Immedi- 
| ately it is closed, however, Mr. Berthald will take up the 
| thread of his successes at the important Wiesbaden Opera, 
| where he has built for himself so brilliant a reputation. 
His unique value was promptly made clear to the mu- 
sicianly coterie of Wiesbaden, and the desire to hold the 
tenor permanently is flattering testimony to his rare abili- 
ties. The Royal Intendant, Von Hiilsen, of the Wiesbaden 
Opera, who happens to be an intimate personal friend of 
the German Emperor, had no sooner received evidence of 
Mr. Berthald’s superlative gifts than he invited him to 
continue with the Royal Opera for the entire season, ap- 
pearing in the famous festival performances in honor of 
the Emperor. And following upon this Mr. Berthald was 


| 
| 


| induced to sign a brilliant engagement for next season, be- 


ginning on September 1, so that one of the most eclectic 
corners of Germany is determined not to lose hold of one 
of the most versatile. as he is one of the most gifted and 
cultivated tenors of his day 

There is a particular éclat about success at Wiesbaden, 
and Mr. Berthald is to be congratulated on his good judg 
ment in acce pting the engagement for next season in an 
opera house where the most prominent artists are ever 
anxious to sing, and where favor is a certain mark of true 
artistic distinction. 

The magnificent May festivals held at this opera house, 
which is under the special protection of the Emperor, at- 
tract visitors from every quarter of the globe, and place 
Wieshaden in the position of sustaining in the first degree, 
elevated, representative German art. Mr. Berthald’s Am- 
ericancontracts have this season prevented him from form- 
ing a central figure in these festivals, according to the 
desire of the management, but there can be little doubt 
that Mr. Bertha!d will make his mark there later on, unless 
some other centre of equal or greater musical importance 
should tempt him to forego the brilliant artistic induce- 
ments of Wiesbaden. 

Barron Berthald has now reached a point of artistry and 
recognition which the musically judicious had always fore- 
seen. He has been fortunate in meeting his just deserts 
thus early and securely. Before him lies a career of ar- 





there and appeared in a succession of performances, in- 
cluding “Siegfried,” ““Lohengrin” and “Martha,” with such 
excellent vocal art and versatile capacity that immediately 
a continued engagement was offered him. The fact that 
this tenor can sing with equally artistic effect in works of 
so opposed a character as the Wagner-German “Siegfried” 
and the Italian-schooled Flotow “Martha” is an attesta- 
tion of rare flexibility, both in vocal power and tempera- 
mental ease, which did not fail to make its effective ap- 
peal at Wiesbaden, and the fact that Wiesbaden is one of 
the most artistically poised, as it is one of the most prom- 
inent and royally favored opera houses of Germany, lends 
a specific value to Mr. Berthald’s achievement. 

The tenor has just returned from Wiesbaden to Breslau 
in order to fill an engagement previously made at Breslau 
for ten performances. As soon as these are concluded he 
will return to Wiesbaden and there sing until the close of 
the season in April, when he will set sail for America, to 
appear in a number of May festivals, for which he has 
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tistic prominence and success, exactly such a career as his 
merits deserve, and upon which we congratulate him with 
hearty artistic approval. 


Grace Preston at Washington, D. C. 

Miss Grace Preston, the young contralto who made 
such a success on her tour with Nordica, sang at a dinner 
and reception given in honor of President McKinley and 
his Cabinet by Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius N. Bliss, at the 
Arlington in Washington last Friday evening Miss 
Preston sang many fine selections accompanied by Miss 
Bliss. President and Mrs. McKinley expressed their 
highest appreciation of her voice and artistic work. Her 
perfect enunciation was especially remarked upon. 

Miss Preston sang for the ladies of Sorosis at the 
Astoria on Monday afternoon, and sings on Wednesday 
at the house of Mrs. Henry Lansing Wardwell, on 
Twentieth street, with Madame Gadski and others. 
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CINCINNATI, February 12, 1898 


HE sensation in musical circles in this city this week 
was a resolution presented at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the College of Music. The meeting 
was an adjourned one from last week, when a quorum 
could not be secured, and was held in the private office 
of one of the members of the board of trustees of the 
college—J. G. Schmidlapp—at the Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, in the Chamber of Commerce Build 
ing. The time of meeting was Thursday, February Io, at 
high noon. 

There were present at this meeting the following stock 
Lucien Wulsin, A. Howard Hinkle, 
Resor, General Bates, Julius Fleischmann, Col. Leo- 
pold Markbreit, Fred. H. Alms, Peter Rudolf Neff and a 
sufficient number of persons to more than constitute a 
Howard A. Hinkle was called 
Markbreit acted as secretary. 
Fechheimer and F. H. Alms, 
were re-elected trustees for 


holders: Messrs 


quorum of stockholders. 
to the chair, and Colonel 
Julius Fleischmann, H. S. 
their terms having expired, 
the coming five years. 

Hinkle then threw a bombshell into the peaceful camp 
by offering the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that the best of the College of 
Music of Cincinnati will be best subserved by the ter- 
contract with Prof. Van der Stucken as 
earliest practicable time.” 
Hinkle presented the 


interests 


mination of the 
Dean of the Faculty at the 

In support of this resolution Mr. 
following reasons: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: I ask your attention 
for a few moments, because I believe the best interests of 
musical culture in our city should be largely influenced by 
the controlling spirit and action of the board of directors 
and musical good will of the College of Music. The col- 
lege, if successfully directed, should be the musical foun- 
tain "head of all our musical undertakings. 

The present College of Music was organized in 1882, 
under the impetus of an endowment by Reuben R 
Springer of $60,000 in securities, producing an annual in- 
come of $4,200, supplemented later by him by large cash 
contributions for real estate and buildings for the college. 
The larger endowment, however, was in the musical good 
will of an interested musical public in an enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the object and aim of the college. 

The college in the beginning had a most competent 
corps of teachers, largely drawn from the teachers of our 
city, under the musical direction, as Dean, of Theodore 
Thomas. When organized, where practicable, the citizens 
of our city were called upon to take departments in the 
college, and from year to year, as pupils developed musical 
ability, they were accepted as assistants in the college. 


| sical organizations. 
| conditions. The 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Buy entire musical public by this means was enlisted in 
the support of the college. 

To the contrary, what do we now find? The Dean of the 
Faculty has dispensed with many of the Cincinnati mu- 
sicians employed, compelling successful competing schools 
to be established. He has brought the college 

IN OPPOSITION TO AND OUT OF SYMPATHY 

with a large part of the musical public. His management 
and dictatorial methods have estranged the larger musical 
organizations of our city, such as the Musical Festival As- 
sociation, Apollo Club and Orpheus Club, so that their 
membership is out of sympathy with the college, if it does 
not have the active opposition of a large portion of their 
membership. 

The dominant musical thought to-day in our country 
is how best to develop a distinctive American school of 
music. Certainly not by the importation of mediocre for- 
eign musical talent (as is encouraged by the dean), who 
are unskilled in our language and unsympathetic with our 
institutions. 

The lack of public sympathy and appreciation of the 
dean is shown by his rejection as a leader of the Saenger- 
fest of 1899 and the Musical Festival Association. The 
manufacturing interests of our city, with a large amount 
invested in the manufacture of musical instruments, are en- 
tirely ignored, and the preference and influence of the 
college, through the dean, is in favor of a foreign manu- 
facturing firm, which contributes nothing to our city. 

To-day the College of Music stands alone without the 
sympathy or co-operation of a very large number of our 
citizens and the musical public and the opposition of a 
large number of musicians of our city, as well as its mu 
Success is impossible under present 
college can only succeed as a public 
charitable institution by the support of a united public 
sentiment. Without it 

FAILURE IS ASSURED. 

Aside from other reasons, Mr. Van der Stucken, on 
account of a large portion of his time being taken up with 
the Symphony Orchestra, cannot give sufficient attention 
to look after the duties he has attempted at the college 
His contract, I understand, allows him a vacation from 
June to October each year. During these months the 
important results of a summer term of the college are 
without his attention, and the preliminary work of the 
coming year. so necessary by the head of all educational 
institutions, has no direction at all by the dean of the col- 
lege 

The necessity, therefore, is to have at the musical head 
of the college a musician who can give his entire attention 
to the duties of his office, and who can have the support 
of the musical public and the musicians of our city. Such 
a unity is impossible under the leadership of the present 
Dean of the Faculty. I, therefore, urge upon the stock- 
holders the adoption of the resolution I offer 

The resolution was discussed by Fred H 
Wulsin and Colonel Markbreit, who all 
Van der Stucken’s policy, work and attitude, 
his great ability as an organizer and energy and faithful- 
ness to duty. The resolution was thereupon, without rec- 
ommendation, referred to the board of trustees for action 


Alms, Lucien 
defended Mr. 
speaking of 


at its next meeting. 

The treasurer’s report, which was submitted at the meet- 
ing, covers a financial statement for the year 1897, and is 
of interest. It shows among other things that two loans, 
aggregating $20,000, were made to bridge over the finan- 
cial difficulties of the college. So that while the treas- 
urer’s exhibit shows a balance in the treasury of $5,007.38 
January 1, 1808, the actual deficit, in view of the cash loans 
made, was really in the neighborhood of $15,000 

But this state of affairs is not owing to Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s management. It is the result of an accumula 
tion of debt which goes back several years. The fact is 
that for the past four months the college has been on a 
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self-sustaining basis, with a little margin besides. This 
result is altogether owing to the reforms and system of 
economy introduced by Mr. Van der Stucken, and he de- 
serves a great deal of credit for it 

The financial statement is as follows: 

Cash receipts and disbursements for the year 1897 

Receipts— 
Tuition. ry : $31,238 02 
Springer endowment ‘dividend i ‘ 7,000 00 
Springer gold medal dividend 350 00 


Odeon (rents) - 2,432 00 
Elm street property......... 527 4! 
Popular music class.. ; 358 8o 
Chorus and orchestra concerts 146 55 
Elecutionary entertainments 95 85 
Chamber music concerts... ; 39 25 
Faculty concerts......... : 47 50 
Insurance (rebate)........... ; ; : 43 50 
i EEE EE 143 85 
History of music class...... - Anal 16 00 
Elementary class music...... , 17 00 
Advertising on programs . 135 00 
L. G. Wiesenthal (account bassoon)... + A 40 00 
Interest allowed by U. S. B. & T. Co.. 24 96 


Colonel Charles Fleischmann (loan) 12,000 00 


Union Sav. Bld. and T. Co. (loan) 8,000 00 
F WEE 25 thd s es cccubeeeueens $62,655 72 
ash on h and January 1, 1898 1,314 03 
RIED a n-tle cht 5 eu anes deena $63,960 75 
Disbursements 
Professors’ salaries 41,420 54 
Officers’ salaries 1,366 67 
act asnarons 3,422 7 
Interest. ae a smekdionnde 2,476 67 
Insurance a : , QOI 90 
General e xpense >e : ‘ 567 69 
Elm street property........ 2,072 00 
Lyceum expense....... Jalnaeemien senate 1,003 15 
Gas 641 70 
Printing and ‘stationery : Haat 677 75 
Postage ... Seceses Scene coceseces 201 48 
Odeon building. . hii heraeneenanasees 2900 44 
Real estate and colleg ge ‘building. . oaen 1607 00 
Chamber music concerts.... aah 70 00 
Chorus and orchestra concerts... A edu 74 90 
Popular music class...... Savcubae 4 22 40 
Strobridge Lithographic Company. . a% 73 80 
Organ, &c i een 291 55 
E. Urchs & Co., keeping pianos in order....... 80 00 
Advertising eee Ee 761 75 
John Church Company.... Pe Barat tp ee. 350 62 
3rush Electric L wih Company soo 98 83 
Telephone ..... ee oa hy Me 100 00 
Tuition re funded... ~ : oad 339 73 
Water rent... aici 26 48 
Music and book library......+.++++++++. a? 
Springer gold medals : ve 150 74 
Post graduate medallion . ee 45 75 
The Alms & pom Company. siace hc ah ei oe 2 
Fuel asees 305 35 
Traveling ‘expe nses, Haase and Bulkheim....... 200 00 
Professors’ salaries advanced on January ac- 
COUME... seecs ooce occeeeecoeosesoses 237 00 
Sundries ... ; : : soak catieat ee 53 44 


. $58,962 37 
5,00738 


Total 


Cash on hand January r, 1898 


$63,960 75 

It is generally believed that Mr. Van der Stucken will be 

sustained at the next meeting of the board of trustees, 

when Mr. Hinkle’s resolution will come up for action 

Of course as Mr. Hinkle is only a stockholder and not a 
he will have no voice in the matter 

Wulsin, one of the board of trustees, has al- 


trustee, 
Lucien 
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ready caused to be published the following card in refer- 
ence to the matter: 


The publication of Mr. Hinkle’s remarks and resolution 
in this morning’s paper conveys an erroneous impresion 
that the stockholders as a body were disposed to ask Mr. 
Van der Stucken’s resignation and end his work here. 
As a matter of fact Mr. Hinkle represented himself alone, 
and one stockholder, whose proxy he attached to his res- 
olution, as a second. His opinion seems based upon par- 
tial information and one that would be very materially 
modified on a full understanding of the facts. Having, 
since the inception of the college, had some knowledge 
of its workings, I am free to say that in my judgment 
Mr. Van der Stucken and the executive committee, Messrs. 
Alexander McDonald, J. G. Schmidlapp and F. H. Alms, 
who have had the college in charge for a little more than 
a year, have done most valuable work and are really bring- 
ing the institution out of the difficulties into which it had 
fallen. The citizens of Cincinnati at large should con- 
gratulate themselves upon Mr. Van der Stucken’s presence 
in our city and the work which he has accomplished for us 
musically. It would be difficult to find, in this country or 
Europe, another so eminently fitted by his abilities to serve 
the highest development of music in Cincinnati. Mr. Van 
der Stucken’s orchestral work alone entitles him to the 
gratitude of every lover of music in Cincinnati. 

Lucien WULSIN. 

Colonel Leopold Markbreit, secretary of the board of 
trustees, said: 


“Mr. Van der Stucken has done very well. He has 
succeeded in obtaining order out of chaos. The college is 
on a good footing and is paying expenses. In view of the 
hard times it was necessary for Mr. Van der Stucken to 
be economical and he was compelled to do things not any 
more pleasant for him than for the people affected by his 
actions, and he has made some enemies. He has given 
every evidence of his great ability as a musician. As far 
as Mr. Hinkle’s statement concerning his rejection as 
leader of the coming saengerfest goes, Mr. Van der Stuck- 
en was not in the full sense a candidate. Mr. Ehrgott 
was selected because he was a Cincinnati man and capable. 
Mr. Van der Stucken was not really rejected. I have no 
hesitancy in saying that I do not think the resolutions 
should be adopted. It would be a great loss to the col- 
lege and the city to have Mr. Van der Stucken go. Per- 
sonally Iam friendly to both the dean and Mr. Hinkle, 
and regarding their personal differences I have nothing 
to say.” 

Said Fred. H. Alms, of the board, who has also been di- 
recting the affairs of the finance committee: 


“There is no doubt but that Mr. Van der Stucken has 
carried out the work he was selected to do. In some 
points Mr. Hinkle is right and other things that he objects 
to I do not think are the fault of Mr. Van der Stucken. I 
do not think that Mr. Van der Stucken’s time is too great- 
ly occupied by his Symphony Orchestra work. When he 
engaged professors abroad he acted fully in accordance 
with the authority vested in him by the directors. As far 
as the time he occupied in taking a vacation, it was fully 
understood and agreed upon that he was to have a leave of 
absence. I can’t see in this respect that he can be said to 
have been negligent. Mr. Hinkle is right in objecting to 
the attitude that Professor Van der Stucken appears to 
have assumed toward him. Mr. Hinkle is a representative 
citizen, and as such he should be accorded every respect 
due his position. I don’t know anything about the state- 
ment that local music firms were ignored, and cannot 
now say what action the trustees will take on Mr. Hinkle’s 
resolution. He is right, except as regards the duties of 


Mr. Van der Stucken.” 
eke * 


“T think, speaking off hand, that the resolution merely 
forestalls the action of the directors,” said former presi- 
dent Peter Rudolph Neff, who has made the interests of 
the college a feature of his life work. “The board of di- 
rectors occupy practically the position of a jury and we 
cannot try the case in advance. Therefore I must decline 
to discuss the relative merits of either side, but I have al- 
ways found in my experience that there was some meas- 
ure of right on both sides. 

“It is very difficult to find in one person the combined 
qualities developed in Mr. Van der Stucken as dean and as 
musical instructor. I want the college to be the Cincin- 


nati college and for Cincinnati people. No person who 
ought to study music should be prevented from doing so 
because of the cost.” 

Your correspondent called on Mr. Van der Stucken for 
a statement of his attitude in the matter, and he authorized 
the following account of his connection with and work 
at the College of Music: 

“By the terms of his contract with the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation as agreed upon with the trustees of the College of 
Music, Van der Stucken was to give two hours daily of 
his time to the supervision of musical affairs at the col- 
lege from the beginning of his work in Cincinnati; but he 
was officially made Dean of the Faculty of the college 
in January, 1896, and at once set about the work of 
musical reform in college methods. It was impossible, 
of course, to accomplish in the midst of an academic 
year all that could be desired in placing the college on a 
higher artistic plane, but the efforts of Mr. Van der Stucken 
in this direction were manifest in the examinations and 
the awards of college honors at the close of the academic 
year in June, 1806. Instead of the former board of 
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Prelude, Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg........ Wagner 
The Three Gypsies (solo violin, José Marien)....... Liszt 
NP OR PR a errr Schumann 
Mrs. Jacoby. 
RR rrr Tschaikowsky 


It is in such a composition as the symphony of Raff, 
where precision and contrast and a good deal of me- 
chanical detail come into play, that Mr. Van der Stucken 
appears at his best. He labors with the orchestra for ac- 
curacy of detail. The woodwind in the symphony has a 
gocd deal to do, and sustains much of the melody and its 
ornamentation. It did its work remarkably well. The 
horn solo in the andante of the first movement was of 
mellow quality and sympathetic. The good crescendos 
in the strings and the splendid tone of the ’cellos were 
also noteworthy features. In fact, the entire effect of this 
movement was after the manner of a tone-poem. The 
march was given with vigor and precision, although 
some uncleanness, as usual, was noticed in the brass in 
the more dramatic passages. The uncanny, preternatural 
and sepulchral effects of the last movement were well 





fifteen examiners, he appointed a board of three, consist- 
ing of John A. Brookhoven, theory; Albino Gorno, piano; | 
and Lino Mattioli, voice, with himself as chairman and | 
member ex-officio. The duties of this new board of ex- 
amination are to pass judgment on all candidates for 
college honors, and to recommend to the board of trus- 
tees the awarding of same. At the same time, while this 
was heing accomplished, Mr. Van der Stucken began the 
enforcement of rigid discipline in all departments of 
college work, requiring punctuality in the payment of 
tuition and the giving of lessons and general deportment. 

“With the beginning of the regular academic year, 1896- 
97, a number of assistant teachers were dropped from the 
college payroll, although some were installed as regular 
members of the faculty for that year; thus an important 
step was taken in the infusion of new life and activity | 
into the work of the college. 

“In January, 1897, after the withdrawal of President Neff, | 
Mr. Van der Stucken came into direct control of college | 
affairs under the guidance of the finance committee of the | 
board of trustees; but it was not until the beginning of 
the present academic year last September that the most 
important reformative work could be entirely accom- | 
plished, namely, the discontinuance of the system of 
assistant teachers and the appointment of a regular faculty 
for the year, and the establishment of a uniform rate of 
tuition. In doing this work it was but natural to expect that 
Mr. Van der Stucken would be held by many in an un- 
enviable light, but it must be said that he was not un- 
mindful of qualifications of those who had been teaching 
in the college. He maintained that it was unjust to | 
charge pupils the same tuition for an assistant teacher as | 
they were required to pay for a regular member of the 
faculty, and by the adherence to a uniform rate of tuition 
it was an inevitable result of reform that the assistant 
system be abolished. 

“In reorganizing the college teaching force Mr. Van der 
Stucken adhered to a stipulated salary, which, naturally 
enough, enforced certain changes, but the majority of the 
old teachers signed contracts under the new régime and | 
continued their work.” 





*_ * * 


The seventh afternoon and evening concerts of the Sym- 
phony season, February 11 and 12, in Music Hall, pre- 


sented the following program: 

Te A eee ee Raff 
po eS ESS AS Ee eee Saint-Saéns 
Mrs. Jacoby. 

Prelude, Tristan and Isolde........ + 5 0.0 aati Wagner 


brought out, and the concluding chorale, with its restful 
spirit, was finely interpreted. Mr. Van der Stucken had 


| made two selections from Wagner, the prelude to ‘Tristan 
| and Isolde,” and the prelude to “Die Meistersinger.”’ The 
| unanimity of purpose and concerted power of the orches- 


tra were well illustrated in the “Tristan and [solde” num 
ber. The bold, clear outline of rhythm in “Die Meister- 
singer” was commendable, and both were admirably held 
in the Wagner spirit. A ‘“Hopak,” a characteristic Cos- 
sack dance from Tschaikowsky’s opera ““Mazeppa,”’ which 
was the concluding number of the program, was played 
with brilliant effect. All the divisions of the orchestra 
came into effective play. 

Mrs. Jacoby, contralto, as the soloist of the concert, left 
altgether a noble impression. She has a glorious voice 
her register is remarkably even—and each note seems 
to be endowed with equal value and dignity. She man- 
ages her voice incomparably. A little more dramatic in- 
tensity would have improved her singing of the “Sam- 
son et Dalila” aria by Saint-Saéns, and the same short 
coming was noted in Schumann’s “Fruehlingsnacht.” 
But poetry is not lacking in her nature, and the wealth 
of her voice material is superabundant. With genuine 


| spirit of the classic, and in a characteristic way, well 


suited to the number, did she sing ““The Three Gypsies,” 
»y Liszt, in which the violin solo part was admirably 
played by Mr. José Marien, of the orchestra. As an en- 
ccre to the last numbers she sang with pathos and poetic 
sense “Im Herbst,” by Franz 

Mr. Van der Stucken at the beginning of the concert re- 
ceived quite an ovation from the audience. It appeared 
that they were determined to put the stamp of public ap 
proval upon his work for the cause of music in this city, 
in spite of adverse criticism. 

Je | 

The second concert of the Orpheus Club, on Thursday 

evening, February 10, in the Odeon, offered the following 


program: 
I ON ooo 6 kinins We dbes 0465 +ss<cbeenudie Lund 
TI Bisa s 666 6 ho Ho Kiser céowecsons Godard 
The Brook and the Nightingale.................. M. Filke 
Be SUN MII .55. 6.0.55 0 .binscncsee ocd caverns Sehultz 
Demis, CP Gee BIGOG ios ccc ic ccccsvdesedese Servais 
I Ae itd ci Seat oeresovertaves MacDowell 
Fair Springtime Beginning.................. Saint-Saéns 
Pe i IN 555.555 658 oT s 0s 16 805000 OE Denza 
NE Es co ccontesecesens REPRE Koemmenich 
PE Oe CONGONE s o6.c 0.50 0's 0 co 0nd bens 0bebre’ Popper 
en Oh . as. oo db ais 60d oe 68 eed Popper 
CRIES. oii dois 0 0tie’s épedie 606-040 ...Schubert-Liszt 


The concert was emphatically on the lines of artistic 
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which accompany the course. 
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progress, and reflected credit as well upon the energy of 
the conductor as the endeavors of the active members of 
the club. The very first number, “The March to Battle,” 
oy John R. Lund, opened a way for the impression that 
the club had spent its time conscientiously and well. In 
fact, it was a very creditable piece of work—presented 
with energy, spirit and interpretative clearness. There 
was a good deal of dramatic expression maintained, and 
the full strength of the chorus was well brought out at 
the close. The metal and tone quality of a genuine male 
chorus made themselves felt. The dramatic character of 
the number was wel! sustained by the solo singing of 
Miss Rosa C. Shay, contralto. Her enunciation was 
beautifully distinct, and her voice vibrated with richness 
and power. She sings the music as she feels it, and thus 
gives it the natural expression, without any exaggera- 
tion or mannerism. Mr. Yahn, baritone, while he has 
a pleasing voice, was hardly equal to the dramatic re- 
quirements of the incidental solos. The chorus did per- 
haps its most finished work in “The Brook and the Night- 
ingale,” by Max Filke. 

The proportion in the voices was excellently main- 
tained, and tone quality and blending were exquisite. 
Nothing better could have been expected from the chorus 
by way of expression and shading, which made up the 
texture of a poetic tone picture. Considerable interest 
was awakened by the singing of a new chorus, “Hehre, 
Heilige Musik,” by Schulz. It showed the club te good 
advantage, but a greater climax of dramatic effect would 
have been desirable at the close. One of the weakest 
performances was the “Hush, Hush,” by E. A. Mac- 
Dowell, which was sung with little expression and con- 
trast. Charles A. Graninger, director of the club, con- 
ducted with much energy and dignity. The piano ac- 
companiments for the choruses were admirably played 
by Sidney C. Durst. 


The club was assisted by Miss Rosa C. Shay, contralto, 
and Bruno Steindel, ’cello. Miss Shay not only with 
the chorus, but as a soloist, realized more than expecta- 
tions of her artistic progress. She is developing a voice 
of extraordinary proportions and possibilities. She sings 
with a dramatic feeling that is at times intense, but is al- 
ways true to the sentiment. There is color, life and emo- 
tion in her singing. Her singing of “Fair Springtime 
Beginning,” by Saint-Saéns, was like the declaration of 
a poem in song—touched with freshness and sensuous 


| 





beauty. As the encore she sang a beautiful song by 
Cowen. 

Bruno Steindel sustained his reputation as an artist on 
the ’cello. He has a tone of noble dignity—deep and 
strong—and his execution is of the best—musicianly and 
refined. His reading of the Berceuse by Godard was 
poetic. He was received with the warmest demonstra- 
tions of applause. 

It will be doubtless of interest to the many friends of 
Signor Leandro Campanari, formerly in charge of the 
violin department of the College of Music, to learn of 
his pronounced success as conductor of the Symphony 
concerts in the great theatre La Scala, Milan. In recog- 
nition of his success he, with his entire orchestra, has been 
engaged to give a series of concerts from May until 
August at the Imperial Institute, London. 

J. A. Homan 


May Brown, Violinist. 


“French Music” was discussed at the Wednesday Mu- 
sical Club’s last meeting, Summit, N. J., and Miss Brown 


played several solos. That she was most successful was 


evident from the following press quotations: 


Miss May Brown, already well known through her con- 
nection with the Summit School of Music, sustained her 
reputation as a violinist of rare ability by the finished man- 


French school; one, an aria and giga from a suite by 
Aubert, and the other a sarabande and tambourin, by Le 
Clair. Miss Brown’s intonation is always true, and her 
bowing excellent 
her artistic temperament is felt in all her playing, so that 
she never fails to interest and charm her audience.—Sum- 
mit Herald. 


Miss May Brown played two violin numbers selected 
from the works of Aubert and Le Clair, old French mas- 
ters of the last century. Miss Brown, who is well known 
here through her connection with the Summit School of 
Music, is always a favorite with her audience, both her 
personality and her playing being all that could be de- 
sired. She has been heard here in what are known as 
test pieces of the modern concert stage, which she ren- 
ders most successfully, but her versatility is manifest in 
her satisfactory playing of works of a different school 
The Sarabande was given with a broad tone and much 
feeling, and the Tambourin with characteristic grace and 
vivacity.—Summit Record. 
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Miss Cady’s Recital. 


ISS HARRIETTE CADY gave her second piano re- 

cital at the Waldorf-Astoria on Thursday afternoon 

last, February 10, assisted by Carl Krill, ‘cellist, and Miss 
M. Adelia Brown, soprano, in the following program: 


Sonata (Andante and Allegro)............... .... Grieg 
Miss Cady and Mr. Krill. 

Swedish Folk Songs— 
Far in the Woods............. oie an ei Vein Arlberg 
Echo Song...... ; .. Seventeenth Century 
TOG HEC os 5 dine oud 6003 oh oabecavectes . Cowen 

Miss M. Adelia Brown. 
Berceuse from Jocelyn. Soba se ehs's cece 
Ae BEGG «ssc swees ....... Schubert 
Serenade Badine.. vt... Gabriel-Marie 
Carl Krill. 

ee eos fo eee oe jou bee bv sagen 
pn es ee ch ee 
cones cee 


La Campanella... atsele Lat abieea ys cece 
Miss Harriette Cady. 
Third and last recital, February 26, at 3:30 P. M., assisted 


| by Leon Marx, the violin virtuoso 


Her personality is most pleasing, and | 


Miss Cady did some excellent work in the Grieg sonata, 
crisp, rhythmic and musical in its quality of tone. Accent 
and color were intelligent and expressive, the performance 
as a whole proving an artistic one. Miss Cady is techni- 
cally sure and clear fingered, and the musical meaning of 
this charming work was interpreted by her with feeling 
and authority. Her solos, particularly the Schiitt ca- 
priccioso, were played with spirit and grace, the pianist 


ner in which she played two fine examples of the old | disclosing more suavity of temperament at this recital than 


at her first recital some weeks igo. Miss Cady also un- 

derstands the art of subordination, supplying the accom 

paniments to Mr. Krill’s solos with refinement and tact. 
Mr. Krill played as an artist. Although his tone is not 


| a sensuously lovely one it is pure and vibrant, and his 


| methods are those of a cultivated musician. 


Miss M 


| Adelia Brown, a pupil, by the way, of Mme. Theodor 


Bjérksten, sang with intelligent taste, and uses the voice 
she possesses judiciously. 

This was a good concert, and Miss Cady and her asso- 
ciates call for cordial congratulations. 


Iiiness of Von der Heide. 


J. F. Von der Heide, of this city, the well-known vocal 
teacher, who recently left for Italy, is lying ill with influ- 
enzain Rome. His address in that city is 119 via Frattina, 


Rome, Italy. 
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HE MUSICAL COURIER has opened an office 

at Calle de Ortega, 28, in the City of Mexico, 
Mexico, under the management of Mr. TIsidor W. 
Teschner, who will have charge of the news and dis- 


tribution of the paper throughout that interesting country. 


Charente eet in the Cincinnati letter may be 

found the complete and authentic account of 
the differences of Mr. Van der Stucken and a trus- 
tee of the Cincinnati College of Music. Mr. Van 
der Stucken’s resignation was asked for, but only 
by A. Howard Hinkle. He may not have the sym- 
pathy of his fellow trustees in the attempt to oust 
Mr. Van der Stucken from his position as Dean of 
the Faculty. 





LTHOUGH Jahn, who was formerly a con- 
ductor at the Vienna Imperial Opera House, 
is free, having been succeeded by the irrepressible 
Mahler, he was not engaged to conduct the St. Pe- 
tersburg opera season, which is to be given under 
the auspices of M. Jean de Reszké, who has en- 
gaged Bernhard Stavenhagen, an excellent all- 
around musician, pianist and conductor. We all 
remember his unsatisfactory tour in this country as 
piano soloist. However, he is represented to have 
developed into a formidable manipulator of the 
baton, much of his experience having been gained 
at Weimar. The de Reszké season at St. Peters- 
burg is not a regular engagement, but a private 
enterprise. 





INCE Tue Mustcat Courter editorial on 
“Traveling Libraries” appeared several ar- 
ticles have been published in the more important 
periodicals, and the possible value of these libraries 
from the literary point of view has been fully ex- 
plained. The musical application of the idea is that 
with which we have been more fully concerned, 
and, as we have stated, it is an idea that merits at- 
tention from all who have time, leisure or monev 
to bestow in placing musical literature and musical 
compositions, carefully selected according to vari- 
ous intending purposes, within the reach of students 
everywhere, but more particularly in towns remote 
from the centres of musical culture. 

Our contemporary, Music, mentions this circulat- 
ing library suggestion as having been received from 
a corespondent in a Western town. A number of 
copies of THE Mustcat Courter containing the 
article referred to were sent to that town. The cor- 
respondent of Music and its editor are quite walcome 
to the idea, but not without due credit to the paper 
whence it originated. A better list of books than 
that in the current issue of Music may be found in a 
late number of the /ndependent. 


E Boe opera during the past week has revealed 

to the full the weaknesses of the Damrosch- 
Ellis company. Everything is done in a slap-dash 
fashion, for there appears to be no head to the 
stage direction; no head to the orchestra, and Wag- 
nerian traditions are violated at every turn. It is 
really a third-rate, provincial company, with a few 
artists like Melba, Nordica, Bispham, Campanari 
and Ibos to give it weight. The chorus is worse 
than wabbly, the costuming silly in its tawdry 
cheapness. Even such an amiable critic as the 
Tribune reviewer was impelled to write the following 
concerning certain weaknesses of the organization: 

“It would be most agreeable to set the pegs high 
in such a discussion, for it was a laudable under- 
taking to produce the dramas which have had so 
much to do as they with the formation of the pres- 
ent taste and understanding of the patrons of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, but, unhappily, the 








representations have not marked progress, but the 
reverse. In the scenic department the retrogres- 
sion has been so great that the greatest kindness is 
displayed in the completest silence on that point. 
The silence, indeed, ought to be like that Egyptian 
darkness which was not only seen but felt.” 

We still assert that Walter Damrosch has 
wrought incalculable injury in his presentations of 
Wagner opera, that he has lowered the standard of 
taste; that he has allowed a commercial policy to 
dominate his art ideals, in a word that his season of 
grand opera is bad and subversive to all the inter- 
ests of good music. 


To will be a rarely interesting concert given 

by Theodore Thomas and his Chicago Orches- 
tra Monday afternoon, March 7, in Carnegie Hall. 
The program is to be composed entirely of com- 
positions of French composers. Raoul Pugno is 
to play for the first time in this country a novelty, 
Saint-Saéns’ fifth piano concerto and also César 
Franck’s symphonic variations for piano and or- 
chestra, another novelty. Guilmant will play a 
concerto for organ and orchestra, and altogether 
the scheme will be a delightful one. Besides, it 
will be the last opportunity to hear these two great 
artists before they leave us. We shall announce 
the complete program later. 


HERBERT FOR PITTSBURG? 
1 ino Herald published the following last week: 


PittspurG, Pa., Thursday.—-Chairman W. N. Frew, of 
the Art Society, announced to-night that Victor Herbert 
had accepted an offer to conduct the Pittsburg Orchestra 
here next season. 


We understand there has been a denial on the 
part of Mr. Herbert that he is to reside in Pitts- 
burg. His friends say that after the Manhattan 
Beach engagement he will conduct the Pittsburg 
Symphony Orchestra for a stated number of times, 
visiting Pittsburg for that purpose. This state- 
ment on the face is absurd, as the orchestra is no 
‘occasional” one, but regularly organized, and has 
been well rehearsed and drilled by Frederic Archer, 
the present conductor. In fact, frequent rehearsing 
has been its watchword, and unless the new con- 
ductor could pursue the same policy retrogression, 
not advancement, would ensue. In the selection 
of Mr. Herbert to succeed Mr. Archer we cannot 
conscientiously congratulate the chairman of the 
Art Society, nor indeed Pittsburg. 

Herbert is anything you like but a good con- 
ductor. He is not even a successful band conduct- 
or, as his recent tours have proved. And he has 
had absolutely no experience with a symphony or- 
chestra conducting; indeed with any orchestra. As 
a ’cellist he was proficient before he stopped prac- 
ticing, and he is a highly successful composer of 
comic opera. Personally, we have not the slightest 
fault to find with this Irishman, but to put a raw 
man—in the sense of a conductor—at the head of 
a well-equipped symphony orchestra seems a pity. 
Certainly music will not be benefited in Pittsburg. 
When we speak of Mr. Herbert as not being an 
adept conductor we mean just what we say. As 
a leader of band music his beat is wild and amateur- 
ish, his musical conception commonplace, and he 
lacks the greatest of all requisites of a conductor: He 
has no personal magnetism. As a musician we ad- 
mire Mr. Herbert, as a ‘cellist we applaud, for his 
tone is sympathetic and magnetic, yet, strangely 
enough, when he gets up before an orchestra with 
a stick in his hand all magnetism, all sympathy, all 
mastery vanishes. He is simply awkward. It is 
the same with Walter Damrosch, who, in addition 
to being a sound, practical musician, is a piano ac- 
companist of the first rank and, as good accompan- 
ists are rare and mediocre conductors plentiful, we 
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should like to keep Herbert at his ’cello, Damrosch 
at the piano. 

However, Pittsburg will find out about Victor 
Herbert for itself. 


STUDY IN THE MINER KEY. 


- ERAL months ago THE MusicaL CourRIER 
issued a direct warning to musicians not to in- 
vest their easily earned savings in a certain Dakota 
scheme of mining, smelting and other attractive ef- 
forts having a metal klang, for the very proposition 
itself, the offer of shares at fifty cents on the dol- 
lar, with a promise of a dividend on the dollar itself, 
was so fascinatingly attractive that Wall Street nren 
would never let it pass into the vaults of the musi- 
cian without demanding at least so much of the 
share as to reduce the power of that dividend. 

Albert Morris Bagby, who had studied many 
keys under Liszt at Weimar, and, as we now see, 
must have been in error in some of his theories re- 
garding the final solution of the miner ’steenth, was 
the chief exponent of the new Dakota theory of the 
miner, as separated entirely from the major, and 
under the fascinating influence of his sibilant tongue 
many musical people got plucked by the golden liar 
and sought the Rheingold out in the neighborhood 
of Deadwood. 

It is understood by the inner circle of Silvery 
Knights that Telramund Bispham dropped $5,000 
in the smelter, and that even Frau Nordica has 
been scorched by the flames of the Dakotian Feuer- 
zauber. 

There is one great consolation in all this financial 
wreckage in that it proves that in great fiscal fail- 
ures musicians may also finally participate. In for- 
mer years such a possibility could not have been 
surmised, much less supposed, but now no one need 
be surprised at seeing in long lists of sufferers from 
fatal speculative enterprise many names of men and 
women who must have been guilty of the high sal- 
ary crime. 


HE following, which is too interesting at pres- 
ent not to reprint, is taken from our esteemed 
contemporary, the Springfield Republican, which 
has always supported us in the struggle to equal- 
ize salaries: 


Sincers’ Pay 1n ENGLAND. 


The London Daily News points out how the fees of 
singers are advancing in England as well as in this coun- 
try, though nong of the big English festivals seems to have 
paid any singer as much as Madame Calvé received here 
last year for two songs: 

At the Leeds festival the chief vocalists alone now re- 
ceive nearly £1500. Forty years ago the singers were 
more moderate. In 1858, at Leeds, Alboni, it is true, had 
£250 for four concerts (Madame Albani now receives just 
double), but for the whole festival Sims Reeves took only 
£210, Sainton Dolby £105, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss £130, and 
Mr. Santley (who, however, had then been out less than 
a year) £42. The highest fees now paid to a vocalist fall to 
Madame Patti, who receives from Messrs. Harrison £500 
for each provincial and 800 guineas for each London con- 
cert, although it is true that, as the late Sir George Mac- 
farren, in a published letter, once whimsically urged, out 
of this fee she pays for her own bouquet. 

How puny these English prices appear when 
compared with the figures our liberal hearted coun- 
trymen pay toward bankrupting the opera manage- 
ments. Singers, who on the Continent will sing 
for $100 a night, charge five times as soon as they 
cross the Channel, and ten times as much when they 
cross the ocean. When we are about to annex Ha- 
waii and give a concert of foreign singers that 
passed through here from Alagazam, Paris, Buda- 
pest and other places and who were perfectly de- 
lighted to sing in any of these places for $100, we 
will pay a soprano $5,000, a tenor $6,000, a bari- 
otne $4,000 and a contralto $5,000, and these fig- 
ures, added to the incidentals, will so scare the 
Senate that it will refuse to confirm the treaty, for 
the country will be busted before we get it. Good 
scheme for the Evening Post and other anti-annex- 
ationists: Give a short season of opera at Honolulu 


with M. de Grau’s company! 





AN EARLY START. 


T HE premonitory symptoms of the character and 

quality of certain newspaper methods in their 
application to the opera season of next winter are 
already manifesting themselves, as witness the fol- 
lowing item from the New York Sun of last Sat- 
urday. This is not the first article of similar ten- 
dency; it is more direct in its application; more pat- 
ronizing in its tone; more effusive in its advice or 
suggestion rather than its predecessors, and for 
these reasons it lays bare to the beholder in plainer 
view what is intended only for those who are sup- 
posec to know. Let us quote it in full: 


In spite of the fame of some of the singers Maurice Grau 
announces for next season at the Metropolitan, there must 
be some disappointment felt over the tact that excepting 
Van Dyk and Saleza there are to be no new artists in the 
company. Alter an interregnum of one season the game 
will be resumed just where it was left off, with Calvé, 
Eames, Nordica and maybe Melba, as well as the de 
Reszkes, Plangon, bispham and other singers who have 
been popular here for several seasons. The result of this 
wil! be the inevitable success of “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Lo- 
hengrin” and “Romeo et Juliette,” with probably ‘ ‘Die 
Waikure” and Gotterdammerung, given in _ fine 
fashion by the singers oi the Grau company for the first 
time. The German performances given several years 
ago were not up to the standard of the French and Italian 
season, and failed for that reason. Van Dyk, who seems 
now likely to be the only new singer of prominence, is 
never likely to take Jean de RKeszke’s place in the affec- 
tions of the women who go to the opera. He was never 
good looking. His smooth face has always had rather a 
babyish look, and now that he has taken on flesh there is 
less beauty than ever about him. His chief charm, apart 
from his singing, is found in the fervor and enthusiasm 
of his acting, and his love-making, while it lacks the ten- 
derness and poetic quality which Jean de Reszké puts 
into similar scenes, compensates for these deficiencies by a 
great deal of very emphatically expressed ardor. Van 
Dyk is a Belgian, although his musical career has been 
associated almost entirely with the Viennese stage. He is 
a man of family. Saleza, who comes from that region of 
France which produced kmma Calvé and other impas- 
sioned vocalists, wears a beard, brushes his hair pompa- 
dour fashion, and might, from his appearance, be a pros- 
perous hotel keeper or conduct a hat store. In reality he 
is a highly artistic singer, who has gained a great repu- 
tation for himself in Paris. Madame Schumann-Heink 
may not come. If she does, there will be one woman in 
the company who will be unfamiliar. Even considering 
the eminence of the singers engaged it would be rather 
interesting to see somebody new. One result of Madame 
Sembrich’'s visit to this country was the revelation that 
some of the greatest lyric artists in the world to-day are 
not familiar here. There may not be many more like 
Madame Sembrich. Undoubtedly she stands high among 
the small number of the elect. But does New York de- 
mand or does Mr. Grau believe that New York demands 
invariably, season after season, not only the same operas, 
but the same singers as well? 


It must not be inferred that there is any connec- 
tion between this article and the presence in the 
city of Maurice Grau, and Mr. Grau is not the edi- 
tor of the Sun—yet; he has much influence in cer- 
tain newspaper circles, but he limits this to discreet 
moments between the acts merely to confirm the 
movements that took place during the acts. It is 
not to discuss Grau, but to emphasize a few phrases 
in this article to illustrate the harmless influence of 
influence. We, therefore, reproduce from the Sun 
the following spots, as above: 

Spot I. 

Van Dyk, who seems more likely to be the 
only new singer of prominence, is never likely to 
take Jean de Reszkés place in the affections of the 
women who go to the opera. 

Spot 2. 

He was never good-looking. 

SPOT 3. 

His smooth face has always had a rather babyish 
look, and now that he has taken on flesh there is less 
beauty than ever about him. 


* * * 


The printing of these spots shows that Maurice 
Grau is not the editor of the Sun—yet, for he could 
never afford to permit to have such comments made 
upon a tenor to whom he pays next season 300,000 
francs—about $60,000. 

Certainly Jean de Reszké does not require such 
comparisons in order to maintain his cause here, 
and, no doubt, as soon as he reads the Sun article 
he will protest against the continuation of such 
malodorous contrasts, as it were. Jean de Reszké’s 
reputation in this country rests on a firmer founda- 
tion than that of a man whose reputation is weaker, 
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and yet it does look as if Mr. Grau has not been 
watchful of the papers. 

In the interest of the operatic art we shall, how- 
ever, be careful to see to it that such articles be not 
repeated by exposing them every time. The fear 
of such exposé will surely prevent the writers from 
writing them. No internal discord in a musical 
combination. What is wanted is not 
money but art—real art, and art prohibits discord. 

P. S.—The Sunday Sun, following up its remarks 
of Saturday, in speaking of both Saleza and Van 
Dyk, says: 


It is safe to say that ev. i? never, through their sur- 
passing pulchritude, oust Jean de Reszké from the 
place he holds in the ~ he of the New York audi- 
ences. Neither of them, indeed, has so great an artistic 
reputation in Europe. 

The Sun then goes on to tell that it was said that 
M. Van Dyk’s voice was not in good condition 
when he sang last season at Covent Garden. All 
these things must be highly interesting to the peo- 
ple in this country who are disposed to spend money 
for musical enterprise, but they must particularly 
interest M. Grau. 


CHOIR CHANGES. 

HY is there so much restlessness in our city 

churches at this season of the year? So 

much anticipatory nest-building? We refer to the 

music of course, a principal element of church life, 

and, unluckily, in many instances a disturbing ele- 
ment. 

Long before the first hint of spring is in the air 
the musical turmoil begins. There is flitting to 
and fro in hot haste. Organists are distracted, 
compelled to spend valuable time in hearing each 
week from ten to twenty singers who aim to fill 
Yet this time is sadly needed for 
rehearsals; and, indeed, to how much better advan- 
tage could it be spent in bringing to a higher point 
of perfection a choir already established, already in 
harmonious relations, already through continued 
associations having positive musical value. Add- 
ing to this confusion, any organist not thus busy is 
himself perhaps a victim to the general spirit of un- 
certainty, and is trying to find a place of his own. 

Church singers, even the best of them, learn that 
the ordinary moving days of springtime are as 
nothing compared to the months of choir moving 
days, from January to May. The necessity of sing- 
ing before various committees and keeping so many 
appointments results for the majority—and we are 
speaking now of the majority—in loss of time for 
study, in loss of time for concert engagements, in 
loss of temper—no small loss to a musician—and 
often in a humiliating loss of self-respect at being 
so pulled about from pillar to post at the beck and 
call of those who know so little of the dignified art, 
the most noble art of church-singing. Most of all, 
there is a loss of the nerve force which is necessary 
for a good singer to preserve. 

The music committees seem to be the only ones 
who derive much benefit from this yearly chaotic 
upheaval. They enjoy a good many free concerts, 
and acquire a certain amount of musical knowl- 
edge. Moreover, they gain, too, a certain confi- 
dence in their own judgment, as do all arbitrators 
of human affairs. They taste the Pierian spring, 
and find the water thereof pleasant to the palate. 

Without doubt a few of these many choir changes 
are of benefit to individuals. But the few private ben- 
efits are more than overbalanced by the general dis- 
advantages. Is it not high time that there should 
be some general effort toward permanency and 
consistency? Is it not high time that clergymen, 
choir-singers and music committees should con- 
sider calmly at this season of the year whether 
changes are being made from the best musical mo- 
tives; whether they mean ultimate musical benefit? 

Considerable discussion has lately taken place in 
regard to the organist’s tenure of office. Regular 
installation and understood permanency are advo- 
Certainly those churches 
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have held highest place musically where changes 
are seldom made. The organist and choirmaster, 
if reliable, should remain the basic point of rest. He 
should be supported by the sentiment of the church 
and upheld by the clergyman. The amount of 
money to be spent for singing should be under his 
direction, as it is now in our most advanced 
churches, and should be increased as the church 
prospers. And the organist, if permanent, will be 
apt to prove worthy of his hire; if he have full con- 
trol of musical programs he will generally pay due 
deference to the particular lines of a clergyman’s 
discourse, and keep the music in reasonable har- 
mony therewith. 

To aid in avoiding quite so much disturbance 
singers might perhaps remember that a moderate 
salary under sure conditions is better than a larger, 
more variable salary, and that identification with 
definite musical interests is far better than “Wan- 
dering Willie” possibilities. Only in rare instances 
among the superior singers are changes made for 
the better. And music committees might profit- 
ably remember that there are two sides to the ques- 
tion of having good choirs. The business side is 
not questioned by organists and singers unless they 
are competent business men and women; and the 
niusical side should not be questioned by church 
choir committees unless they are competent musi- 
cians. 

Choir changes as they are made now and con- 
stantly being made have only one merit: They help 
to prove to onlookers that there can be no real 
gicwth without a basis of permanency. 

ANOTHER PERMANENT O8k- 
CHESTRA. 
T HE Times last Saturday printed this para- 


graph: 
May Form A New OrcHESTRA. 


Efforts are being made to organize a permanent or- 
chestra in this city on the same lines as the Boston Sym- 
phony. This movement has been brought about by the 
friends of Anton Seidl, who have taken alarm at the gen- 
erous offer to him from Hamburg, Germany, and wish him 
to remain in this country. A call has been sent out for a 
meeting Tuesday, at which the means of raising funds to 
form the new orchestra will be discussed. 


Yesterday afternoon at 4:30 there was to have 
been a meeting at the residence of Richard Watson 
Gilder, and at this meeting the matter may have 
been settled. Mrs. Charles Ditson and some so- 
ciety people are in the affair, which we confidently 
predict will fade out altogether, or else the meeting 
will resolve itself into a mutual admiration society. 
Money, not talk or the drafting of beautiful resolu- 
tions, is needed. Mr. Seidl knows this better than 
anyone else. If Andrew Carnegie had chosen to 
lavish his money on an orchestra for Mr. Seidl in- 
stead of Mr. Damrosch there would be no envious 
lamenting each time the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra visits us. 

The trouble with the new scheme afoot is that 
there are no very wealthy persons interested. One 
or two rich men of the Astor, Vanderbilt type could 
settle the matter permanently. It will take a large 
amount of money at the outset, and if the enter- 
prise is launched in the right way there is reason 
to suppose that the public will quickly respond. 
Where Seidl goes, follow the Philharmonic audi- 
ences. Seidl has a big clientéle in this city. For 
his sake we hope that yesterday’s meeting will 
amount to something practical. We, however, have 
our doubts. The individuals interested are not of 
the right sort; not only as to experience, but in their 
capacity for subscribing liberally. 

The city of New York is in dire need of a per- 
manent orchestra. The Philharmonic Society has 
become a by-word and a reproach; the really excel- 
lent Symphony Society Orchestra has no head; 
Walter Damrosch is a feeble conductor, and the 
Seidl orchestra has no opportunities for rehears- 
ing. Give Mr. Seidl the money and he will find the 
men and the time for abundant rehearsals. We do 
not despair. New York will yet have a permanent 
orchestra. 





ONE DAY LATE. 


This issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER is 
issued one day later than usual this week be- 
cause of the holiday last Saturday. 


es. 
MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


T a recent session of the Board of Estimates 

the Mayor asked, among many questions re- 

lating to the demands made for public school ap- 
propriations, the following questions: 


“I see you have a superintendent of music at $4,500. 
Now who is he, and what does he do? ” 

“The music superintendent is Frank Damrosch.” 

“Does he ever go into the schools and teach music?” 

“He does.” 

“How many times?’ 

“TI am sure I don’t know, as I don’t keep the records,” 
replied Mr. Hubbell, smiling. 

“Why don’t you find out?” 

“We are abundantly satisfied with his work as it is,” re- 
turned the President of the School Board. 

“Hasn’t Damrosch got twenty-one assistants?” per- 
sisted the Mayor. 

“TI cannot answer off hand, but I should say he had not. 
Eleven is the number, I think. These assistants get $1,000 
each. They give instruction to both pupils and teachers.” 

“They were all hired upon the recommendation of Mr. 
Damrosch, weren’t they?” 

“I believe so.” R 

“Of course, he would recommend anyone for $4,500 a 
year,” said the Mayor. Then it was developed that there 
were 131 teachers of music in the public schools, but the 
Mayor lost interest in them when he found out that be- 
sides playing the piano for the opening exercises morn- 
ing and afternoon they performed the duties of regular 
teachers. 


The Mayor can do no higher duty to this great 
community than to have this solemn farce known 
as music in the public schools thoroughly investi- 
gated on a broad plane. All the salaried positions 
are sinecures—actual sinecures, for there is nothing 
that is done that need be done, so far as music is 
concerned. 

The musical world knows of no music in the 
public schools. The children, who study the ru- 
diments, know nothing whatever of music after 
leaving the schools. If they propose to become 
musicians they must begin all over, and there are 
dozens of practical studies which would have a 
permanent effect upon the youthful mind that 
should replace this hollow sham. 

If the Mayor were to have the music question 
ventilated, free from any influences, openly, in the 
glare of publicity, he would discover that it has 
been a source of hilarity among musicians of stand- 
ing for years past, and His Honor might be told 
that he himself could sing the doxology without 
having studied music. 


Alice J. Roberts. 


The following announcement concerns Miss Roberts’ 
interesting music lectures: 

Miss Alice Roberts, of Elmira, will give a lecture on 
music at the Twentieth Century Club this morning. It will 
be illustrated by songs by Percy Lapey. Miss Roberts has 
made for herself quite a reputation by her lectures on mu- 
sic. She arrived in Buffalo last night and will be the 
guest while here of Mrs. Truman J. Martin. Mrs. Martin 
will give a luncheon in her honor at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club this afternoon and will give a 
dinner for her at the Lenox this evening.—Buffalo Ex- 
press, February 9. 


Madame Silva’s Song Recital. 


The following is clipped from a Savannah paper on the 
delightful song recital given in the De Soto banquet hall 
by the soprano Madame Silva on February 3: 


One of the most charming musical entertainments of the 
season was the song recital given in the banquet hall of the 
De Soto Hotel last night by Mrs. May L. Silva, assisted 
by Mrs. N. H. Finnie, Mrs. W. H. Bishop, Miss Coburn, 
and George W. Beckett. The hail was filled with well- 
known Savannahians, those who approcote and enjoy ar- 
tistic music, and the audience was delighted and charmed 
with what was presented. The yey | entertaining pro- 
gram was rendered: “Welcome,” by Denza, Mrs. Silva; 
“Thou’rt Like Unto a Flower,’ by Smith, Mrs. Silva; 
“Sunset,” by Buck, Mrs. Silva; violin obligato, George W. 
Beckett; “Heart’s Springtime,” by Wickede, Mrs. Finnie; 
“Just As of Old,” by Pease, Mrs. Silva. In the second 
part George W. Beckett rendered the violin solo, “Cava- 
tina,” by Raff; “O Don Fatale,” by Verdi, was sung by 
Mrs. Finnie, and the following numbers were sung by 
Mrs. Silva: “Down the Vale,” by Moir; “A Dream,” by 
Bartlett; “Ave Maria,” by Mascagni, with violin obligato, 
by Mr. Beckett, and “Charmed Cup,” by Roeckel.—Savan- 
nah Morning News, February 4. 














CALENDAR OF Goop INTENTION. 


Said Father Tempus, I have a plan, 
I’m going to swear off on the first of 
JAN. 


But his resolution began to ebb, 
As was two days shy by the end of 
Fes. 


Then helost histemperand went so far 
As to bawl and bluster all through 


Mar. 
He puffed and blew till he spoiled his 
shape, 
So he took the water cure in 
Ap. 


He took a shower bath every day. 
And was most disagreeable all through 
May. 


Then summer came and he changed 
his tune— 
Any fool can be good in 
JuNE 


But the strain was so great that by 
and by 
He was taken with fever in 
JuLy. 


He only just escaped the morgue, 
His temperature was so high in 


Aus. 
Never were resolutions kept 
So well as in convalescent 
Sept. 
When he recovered the world was 
shocked, 
For he painted the country red in 
Oct. 
Then he howled and raged like a fiend 
in love, : 
He was as full ascould be of remorsein 
Nov. 


It’s plain, said he, this thing must cease, 
I'll swear off again—at the end of 
Dec. 


—OLIvEeR HERrForp in Life. 


7: HE Smetana Trio in G minor for piano, violin 

and ’cello, introduced by the New York 
Chamber Music Club at its third concert, Saturday 
night last in the Hotel Savoy, proved to be a work 
of unequal power; rhapsodic, impetuous, containing 
moments of genuine beauty and power, and diffi- 
cult to adequately interpret. The presto is a hair- 
raiser, and it was very well played by Messrs. Ma- 
rum, Hegner and Spanuth. Beethoven’s B flat trio 
ended an agreeable program, executed with skill by 
the three concerts. Johanna Gadski sang lieder by 
Schubert, Wagner, Franz, Schumann and Walter 
Damrosch. She was her best in Wagner’s “Der 
Engel” and “Der Nussbaum,” of Schumann. Her 
dramatic style is too broad and impassioned for ten- 
der and subtle lyrics. 

, * 9 

Again the gentleman who sits in front of a key- 
board and works his fingers! I don’t mean to 
speak disrespectfully of Siloti, or Rummel, or the 
rest, but really I suspect that most pianists lack a 
saving sense of humor. Siloti, who gave a con- 
cert in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall Wednesday 
afternoon last, deviated in one particular from his 
host of predecessors; he gave us some novelties, the 
gods be praised! We are—and I think I voice the 
grievance of most concert-goers—so tired of the 
regulation Bach fugue, Beethoven sonata, group of 
Chopin and Schumann pieces, topped off by a Liszt 
rhapsody, that to merely praise Siloti’s scheme for 
an afternoon’s music is pleasurable. Siloti, how- 
ever, introduced a dry suite in D minor by Handel 
containing a portentous fugue and some formidable 
variations. In Beethoven’s later sonata in E, op. 
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109, he proved himself a pianist of sane mentality. 
Siloti, who looks like a Jesuit priest, evidently de- 
Spises sensationalism. Indeed, he seems to go out 
of his way to avoid making perfectly legitimate 
points. I like the sonata quite as well as when | 
heard it from Paderewski, with this difference, that 
“Paddy” did not play it as objectively, and that 
Siloti did not reproduce it with the same charm. 
The fact is, Alexander, of Moscow, has plenty of 
moles, but little magnetism. He avoids personal 
display and plays so easily that the public forgets 
to applaud when the man has accomplished a tour 
de force. Of the old-fashioned and silly tossing of 
the head there is not a trace. 

The only thing that seems to attract Siloti’s at- 
tention to his audience is talking. ‘wo or three 
times Wednesday afternoon he spotted some gab- 
blers, and looked at them so threateningly that they 
became frozen with fear. 

The Russian program that Siloti gave us was 
welcome. Some of the numbers were encored— 
Rachmaninoft’s “Prelude,” in C sharp minor, and 
Liadow’s “Music Box,” which latter conceit was 
played with exquisite mechanical dexterity. This 
Russian crowd is not original. Schumann and Cho- 
pin are their inspiration. But of color and chro- 
matic madness they are magnificent exemplars. 
With especial brilliancy did Siloti play the Pabst— 
how evocative of Milwaukee and cooling brews!— 
arrangement of Ischaikowsky’s opera, “Onegin.” 
Siloti was warmly received. 

e*e 

Anthony Comstock will sorrow after reading 
D’Annunzio’s latest translated novel, “The In- 
truder.”” In it there is not the ghost of a shadow for 
prosecuting purposes. You of course remember 
well the row he raised with Richmond & Co. when 
“The Triumph of Death” appeared. “The In- 
truder” is Arthur Hornblow’s able translation, the 
original Italian title being “The Innocent.” | read 
the book at a sitting, and arose with a powerful yel- 
low taste in my mouth, as yellow as its binding. Lhe 
story is sweetly insane, being nothing more than 
a powerful analysis of a morbid man’s hatred of the 
child begotten by a lover of his wife. He is a de- 
praved sensualist, and neglects his wife. She is 
tempted—and sins. ‘The man bears the blow, but 
the child is too much for his nerves and, in a scene 
worthy of Poe, he steals into the nursery and lifts, 
oh, ever so softly, a window, and the “kid” catches 
the croup. That's all! 

D’Annunzio, whose play has been presented by 
Sarah Bernhardt, has a marked talent for descrip- 
tive writing and the hunting home to their diseased 
lair the foulest imaginings. He can split a psychi- 
cal hair, and give you the faint perfume of a dis- 
eased idea. His people are all half mad with their 
nerves; genuine types of degeneration, and from 
which I argue their creator must be a cold-blooded 
analyst with an unsually strong hand. He is a 
specimen of Zola’s experimental novelist, with the 
nerves of Paul Bourget superadded. And he has 
Huysman’s keen nose for the morbid. Altogether, 
a modern product is Gabriele D’Annunzio. 

a. s 

William Dean Howells, the dean of American 
fiction, will have all the wasps buzzing in the hive 
for his recent outspoken remarks on the subject of 
novel writing. He pooh-poohs the coddling of 
women, saying they have equal chances with men 
in the literary race, and adduces the names of Eliot, 
Sand and Mrs. Ward. “Equal chances!” Well, I 
should think so. Few men begin to touch the 
woman reporter when she hustles in copy. And 
she always gets first call. No, no; it’s too late in 
the day to pity women and their natural disabilities, 
for those same disabilities have been converted into 
weapons of offense. 

Nowadays the woman reporter will calmly walk 
in where editors fear to enter. 


on the personal habits of the modern eengraen. | 
Let it have the personal note.” 

Next day the copy is turned in, and Miss Vestal | 
receives a big check without turning a hair. Talk 
about chances! Why, if Richard Le Gallienne only 
knew the glories of a woman reporter’s life he would 
have called his last book “lf 1 Were a Woman” 
instead of “ If I Were God.” 


* 


* . 


Johanna Gadski is a good-looking German 
blonde with an aquiline nose and a fine set of teeth. 
She has a healthy appearance, and is womanly in 
bearing—altogether a singer without affectations 
or smail failings. The story she tells of her four- 
year-old daughter becoming scared at Herr 
l‘ischer when he puts Brunnhilde to sleep may be 
paralleled by the fright of Helen Bertram’s daugh- 
ter once upon a time at the Grand Opera House. 
It was in “ The Lily of Killarney,” and Miss Ber- 
tram was playing Lily O’Connor. When Danny 
Mann attempted to murder her the little girl 
screamed: “Oh, my mamma! my mamma!” and 
had to be taken to her mother’s dressing room to 
be assured that she was not killed. 

x * « 

Of a more grown-up character was Dr. W. J. 
O’Sullivan’s remark when Aileen Burke—now Ail- 
een d’Orme of London—was singing in the same 
opera here. When singing her solo “ I’m Alone,” 
the humorous medico-jurist called aloud: “ What a 
pity!” and the audience was too convulsed to hiss 
the interruption. 


o> sa 


Have you ever met O’Sullivan? He is a walking 
storehouse of facts zxsthetic, ethic, forensic and 
pathologic. His personality is a curious blending 
of doctor and lawyer, with the objectionable ele- 
ments of both professions omitted. He is often in 
company with another Irishman—a picturesque, 
black beardec coroner’s physician, Dr. Hamilton 
Williams, who speaks all the tongues living and 
dead, and wields a pen like a battle-axe. 

When the pair stir up the Celtic question—they 
call it Keltic—Westminster, three thousand miles 
away, trembles. Give O’Sullivan a lock of hair and 
he will reconstruct the moral and physical system 
of its owner. Speak of French literature to Will- 
iams and he will let loose a flood of facts and fancies 
about Decadents, Diabolists and Symbolists. And 
yet they are both distinguished men in their pro- 


fessions. 
* 7 7 


Make no mistake about Mr. Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. He is a very shrewd self-advertiser, and his 
first bit of literary criticism here was evidently in- 
tended to start a furious controversy. Walt Whit- 
man and Jesus Christ bunched together may excite 
much hostile comment. I suppose the Sunday 
papers will exploit the views of rabid clergymen— 
Mr. Moody among the rest—on the subject of such 
blasphemous comparisons, and Le Gallienne will 
be happy. Abuse he luxuriates in; only do not fail 
to print his name. He is commonly credited with 
the invention of latter-day literary log-rolling, and 
several years ago London resounded with his 
praises—written, of course, by his friends. For 
them he also dipped his pen in honey, and it was 
some time before the public scented the little game. 

Le Gallienne’s rightful name, so Vance Thomp- 
son declares, is Galloon. He is said to be Jewish, 
but not a friend of either Zangwill or Max Beer- 
bohm. He is a gifted young man; that much, de- 
spite his affectation, cannot be denied. “The Re- 
ligion of a Literary Man” and “The Book-Bills of 
Narcissus” struck a fresh vein, but his later work is 
marred by pretentiousness, by artificiality, and he 
is, as the Saturday Review says, “a literary 
bounder.” 

We cannot soon forget how he made capital out 
of a domestic bereavement; how he raved about 





“Miss Vestal, I want three columne illustrated 
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smiling with a new and pretty wife, and if he lives 
long enough will embalm in verse his exquisite 
feelings concerning her. A curious lot these new 
men in literature. 
e F «s 

Le Gallienne is not credited with being witty, 
but his remark—a racial one—about Dagnan 
3ouveret’s picture, ‘““Last Supper,” just bought for 
the Carnegie gallery in Pittsburg, is almost too 
blasphemous for quotation. “It reminds me,” said 
Richard, “of what you Americans would call a pro- 
gressive eucharist party.” 


* 


* * 


One of the most exciting occurrences at the last 
public rehearsal of the Philharmonic was the ap- 
parition of a small boy, a resolute, hardy youngster, 
who opened a half-door immediately over the steps 
that lead off the stage to the artists’ room. The 
boy—probably a brother of Gérardy, the ’cellist- 
looked about him with the greatest interest and in 
full view of one side of the audience of Carnegie 
Hall. He stared at Seidl, who was up to his eye- 
lashes in Mozart’s G minor symphony, and so 
couldn’t beckon him away. But I saw Anton’s 
neck grow red, and I felt that lad’s future—or, 
rather, as Heine would say, of the great future be- 
hind him. 

To the very. close of the symphony he stood his 
ground, and when Seidl passed under him with 
threatening eyes, he still smiled. In a moment he 
was literally jerked out of sight, and the orchestra 
gave a great sigh. 

e Fs 

It was one of the most supreme exhibitions of 
exuberant boyish curiosity and impudence | ever 
saw. When Seidl reappeared upon the stage he 
wore the air of a man who had done his duty. 


x * « 


The most comical thing that has been uttered 
about the recent Clement Scott auction in London 
was Robert Buchanan’s epigram, “Thousands of 
virtuous women on the stage and only six 
He meant in London. 


” 


actresses 

Who are the six? 

George Bernard Shaw, in the Saturday Review, 
remarks that three of the six “are artists whose 
characters on the point at issue must notoriously 
stand or fall with that of Parnell, and that these 
very three are the most admired, the most 
respected, the most unshamed and unashamed, the 
most publicly and privately honored members of 
their profession.” 

I wonder if he refers to Ellen Terry, Miss Mill- 
ward and Mrs. Patrick Campbell? 


x * » 


The stupidity of the whole quarrel is patent when 
one considers Coquelin’s brilliant query: 

“Why should an actress be virtuous?” 

“Why, indeed,” he insists, “for to rightfully 
grasp the complex emotional skeins of the play 
wright’s purpose, a woman should know life in all 
its phases. She must love and suffer before she is 
able to portray”—but what's the use of digging into 
this old controversy? Sarah Bernhardt and 
Eleanor Duse are the two greatest actresses alive, 
and you know the unconventional view they take 
of the matrimonial question. 

Need I say more? or will these tentative remarks 
bring forth an indignant letter from some Dolly 
Tearsheet, with a postscript, “God knows I’m a 
virtuous actress.” 

Pooh, pooh, let the rest be silence. 
this sort of lady doth protest too much. 


Methinks 


x * » 


The Herald rushed into the palmistry question 
a few days ago—I mean the pianistic palmistry. 
Siloti’s hand was pictured and described as the 
largest in the world, with a reach of eleven and a 





the “dear dead woman.” And now he turns up 








half notes. Yet, in the same article Sieveking’s rec 
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ord is given as twelve notes. The fact is Sieveking 
has the bigger compass. His hand, naturally large, 
was increased in size by his rigorous exercises when 
he associated with Sandow. A spare man, the 
Dutch pianist became tremendously athletic by 
following the Sandow gymnastics. His is not a 
hand; it is a ham. 
e.* » 

In the article referred to Joseffy’s hand is called 
by Siloti a wonderful one for the piano. Joseffy 
doesn’t think so, for time and time again he be- 
moans the shortness of his fingers and the fact that 
they are so closely knitted. He has worked like a 
galley slave to overcome this drawback, but he 
plays the piano like a little god. It is not alone the 
hand that tells. Brains count heavier. Look at 
Rosenthal, who has a fist as thick as a pugilist’s, 
yet it is very small! 

Siloti is the first well-known pianist, except 
Joseffy, I ever heard praise Paderewski. They all 
hate him as they do drinking water. 

oF? * 

Joseffy goes to Europe in May, and perhaps to 
play in London. 

e * e@ 

Something was amiss with the Dragon in “Sieg- 
fried” the other night. It was really suffering from 
steamorrhea. 


Tor Van Pyk’s Song Recital. 


Tor Van Pyk gave a song recital on Thursday after- 
noon, the 1oth, in the New Century Drawing Room, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Van Pyk had the assistance of Miss Nath- 
alie Westbeck, pianist, and the eminent violinist, Martinus 
van Gelder. Here are some press notices: 

On Tuesday the Matinee Musical Club, which meets 
in the Orpheus rooms, gave a thoroughly delightful musi- 
cale, the program for which was arranged by William B. 
Elliott. It included numbers by Mr. Van Pyk, the tenor, 
Mr. Van Pyk, it may be said in passing, is a brother of 
Miss K. Van Pyk, of whom many Philadelphians cherish 
warm memories. His voice is pure and high, and of a 
charming tender quality—Philadelphia Press, February 
6, 1898. 


















the New Century Drawing Rooms, assisted by Martinus 
Gelder, violinist, and Miss Nathalie Westbeck, pianist. 
Mr. Van Pyk, whose voice is a tenor of excellent quality 
and high register, gave much pleasure by his singing and 
showed the wide range of his studies by singing three 
different groups—English, Scandinavian and German. 
His best effect was produced in Grieg’s “Jeg Elsker Dig.” 
—Philadelphia Press, February 11, 1898. 

















The concert given by Tor Van Pyk at the New Century 
Drawing Room yesterday afternoon proved to be a very 
enjoyable one. Mr. Van Pyk, who has an agreeable tenor 
voice, was warmly applauded for his excellent rendition 
of typical German, Scandinavian and English songs.— 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia, February 11. 















Mr. Van Pyk, the soloist, has a tenor voice of pleasing 
quality, and sings with ease and much expression. His 
rendering of songs by Arlberg, Dvorak and Wagner were 
thoroughly enjoyed.—Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
February 3, 1808. 


Tor Van Pyk, the Swedish tenor, whom we heard last 
week at the Van Gelders’ “musical evening,” gave a song 
recital on his own account yesterday afternoon. 
was an international flavor to the program that would 
have been delightful had some American composer been 
represented. 

This was quite inexcusable on Van Pyk’s part. He 
divided his songs into three classes—German, Scandi- 
navian and English. Van Pyk was heard to better ad- 
vantage yesterday than upon the occasion of his appear- 
ance at the Aldine Hotel. It improved materially in 
Schubert’s “Erl-King,” and the fear of the lad, the seduc- 
tive promises of the sprite, as well as the climax—‘in 
seinem Armen das Kind war tod!”—were given with be- 
coming dramatic color and effect. In the tongue of his 
native Scandinavia Van Pyk, however, sang best. The 
“Schwedische Polska” he interpreted vivaciously, while 
Grieg’s “Jeg Elsker Dig” was the best rendered number 
on the vocal program. It is chiefly pleasant in the middle 
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BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL CounsER, | 
539 FULTON STREET, February 14, 1898. 


HE two affairs of especial prominence this week were 

the Apollo concert and the Marteau-Mills recital, 
but these and everything else are eclipsed by the church 
trials; nobody talks of anything else, nobody thinks of 
anything else, and I would gladly refrain from talking 
of it until such time as more plausible means of trying 
voices could be arrived at, but it is the all-absorbing 
topic. 

When one hears of from eighty to one hundred singers 
waiting for the word “next,” and then to know that when 
all is over it is only a case of “happen” anyhow, one 
realizes that something ought to be done to prevent this 
cruelty to singers. In the first place hundreds of in- 
eligibles force their way; young pupils, for instance, who 
have no more right to think of a church position than 
they have to think of assuming a Wagnerian role, rush 
in whenever it is noised about that there is to be a trial 
in a church. 

It would be well for churches of such importance as 
the Tompkins Avenue Coagregational, the Central Con- 
gregational, the Marcy Avenue Baptist and the like to 
announce “No débutantes need apply”; then station a 
policeman with a gun to keep them off. Another sug- 
gestion which would not be out of place is that free 
scholarships be furnished a certain number of individuals 
in every church who should be made the music com- 
mittee for life, so that a few of the most important things 
might be known to them. 

For instance, that the range of a voice is not the same 
as the range used for heating purposes, even though the 
voice does lack warmth; secondly, that a vocal chord is 
not the same as a cord of wood, even though the voice 
has timbre; thirdly, that a woman may be a good soprano 
and yet wear an unbecoming hat, although I will admit 





: this to be a good cause for rejecting a singer. 
Tor Van Pyk yesterday gave an artistic song recital at | 


Anyway you look at it, the present scheme for engaging 
church singers is something awful. I heard that recently 


|a contralto had been selected who gave thorough satis- 











register. Van Pyk has no want of artistic feeling nor of 
method to express what he feels —Philadelphia Item, Feb- | 
ruary II, I 


| 


faction in every way, she had had the promise of the 
position, although the contracts were not yet signed. 
At a trial for sopranos her sister, who was a twin, also 
sang. Miss Contralto was informed by the committee 
that her services would not be required, as “they didn’t 
want any contralto who could sing soprano too.” Strange 
when people don’t want all they can get for their money. 

Mrs. Etta Miller Orchard will leave Huntington Wood- 
man’s choir for a better position in New York. Miss 
Katherine Innes will replace her, and George Leon Moore 
will replace George Seymour Lennox. Mary Mansfield 
will sing at the Lafayette Avenue Church. The Wash- 
ington Avenue trials are over. Dr. Storr’s church re- 
mains unchanged, with Thomas Perkins as organist, as 
does also the personnel of the South Congregational (Dr. 
Lyman’s). 

Apropos of organists and choirs, I am in receipt of 
cards from one of Brooklyn’s most esteemed organists 
announcing the marriage of Miss Grace Mather to Dr. 
Henry J. Hanchett. The wedding will occur Tuesday, 
February 22. 

The second concert of the Apollo Club given on Tues- 
day evening at the Academy of Music was a magnificent 
affair from every point. The club was assisted by Marie 
Barna, whose success was instantaneous and unqualified, 
and the Richard Arnold String Sextet, the refined work 
of which is always so delightful, and which seemed espe- 
cially so upon this occasion. 

Madame Barna sang “Elizabeth’s Greeting,” and sang it 
with great force of interpretation, and as encore she gave 
Grieg’s “Ich Liebe Dich,” und later Grieg’s “Good 
Morning” and a ballad of Foote’s, which proved under 
what control she has her fine voice. She will be heard 





again on Friday ; as soloist with the Boston hie 
The numbers given by the sextet were Adagio and Per- 
petuum of Ries in the first part and a Canzone of Lazarus 
and Gavotte-Serenade of Harday later, and they were ail 
given with exquisite style and taste. The concerted work 
of the Apollo Club was superb both in selection and in 
execution, the number of the greatest importance, “The 
Nun of Nidaros,” a composition of Dudley Buck’s, is of 
much more than ordinary merit, as are all emanations 
from Buck’s pen. 

The incidental tenor solos were beautifully given by 
Charles Stuart Phillips, and the string accompaniment, 
with flute and organ, was very effective. Charles Kurt 
played the flute and Abram Ray Tyler replaced Harry 
Rowe Shelley, who always presides at the organ. Pad- 
herbtsky’s “God Bless Thee Love Forever” is a splendid 
thing and had a presentation worthy of the composition. 
Koschat’s “At the Window” was excellent in balance and 
shade. The next concert will occur April 12. 

The recital in Association Hall by Henri Marteau, vio- 
linist, and Miss Lotta Mills, pianist, was fairly well at- 
tended and was artistically successful. 

Mr. Marteau and Miss Mills were especially happy in 
their ensemble in the Grieg sonata, after which Marteau’s 
accompaniments were exquisitely played by Isidore Luck- 
stone, that giant among accompanists. The entire pro- 
gram was well given, and encores were numerous. Miss 
Mills is a dainty little pianist, with a crystalline technic 
and a pleasing delivery. 

An altogether delightful affair was given at the Y. M 
C, A. lecture room by the Kaltenborn Beyer-Hané String 
Quartet, assisted by Mrs. Florence Knight Palmer, so- 
prano, and G. Waring Stebbins, baritone. Each number 
was beautifully selected and given artistically. Mrs. 
Palmer has not lost any of the delightful voice which 
charmed so many hearers when she was soprano of the 
Tompkins Avenue Church. 

The first organ recital of the season given by Hugo 
Troetschell, assisted by Miss Helene Stursberg, soprano, 
and Miss Elsa von Moltke, violin, occurred on Monday 
night. Mr. Troetschell is a very fine organist, a thorough 
musician and his recitals are always of more than passing 
interest. The next recital will occur Monday, March 7 
This is the ninth season, during which time Mr. Troet- 
schell has given over one hundred recitals. 

On Thursday at Bath Beach Mrs. Georgianna M. Good- 
ing will give a concert in which she will have the assist- 
ance of Eva Hawkes, Laura Belle Phelps, Messrs. Chase 
and McKnight. 

At the last organ recital given by Abram Ray Tyler 
he had the assistance of Miss Florence Traub and Louis 
L. Baker, on which occasion he gave the following splen- 
did program: 


Prelude in D flat......... Sr atl ask ae aleuare adie Paine 
SN SD ear eres Topfer 
Tenor solo, Forever With the Lord. Gounod 
Cantilene Pastorale. . Guilmant 
Piano soli— 

ON errr . .Schubert- Liszt 

Second Polonaise....... eh . Liszt 
Sonata XVIII. (in A major) new....... _.Rheinberger 

Phantasie. a ee Idylle. Finale. 
Tenor solo, Eternal Rest. seamed Piccolomini 
Canon in F sharp major. Shere aoe Merkel 
Swedish Wedding March.. .Séderman 


Concerto in G minor (op. 25) ‘for. piano “and 
RIE SF isso Sow nc ercttssthennves Mendelssohn 
(Orchestral part on organ.) 


At the last morning musicale given at Robert Thal- 
ton’s delightful home the program was presented by the 
New York String Quartet, consisting of Messrs. Boeg- 
ner, Knecht, Schafer and Boucher. 

On Thursday evening a musicale for the benefit of the 
Unity Kindergarten was given at the home of Mrs. W. E. 
Uptegrove. Those who furnished the entertainment 
were: Mrs. T. Rihm, soprano; Miss Florence Sammis, 
violin; Miss Rosamond Taylor, reader, and a male 
quartet, consisting of W. V. Darling, William Heaton, 
B. Van Benthuysen and E. J. Webster. Mrs. Rihm, 
who was in splendid voice, sang Schubert’s “Who Is 
Sylvia?” and Brahms’ “Meine Liebe ist Griin.” 

At an entertainment given by the Progressive Education 
Club in the elegant home of Mrs. S. F. Engs the musical 
entertainment was furnished by Mme. Helene Maigille 
and some of her advanced pupils, who showed the beauty 
of their voices and the thoroughness of their methods, 
notwithstanding the extreme hardship of singing against 
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heavy draperies and parlor hangings. The diction of 
Madame Maigille is pure and enjoyable. Emile Levy 
played the accompaniments and Misses Marie Thornton, 
Miriam Gilmer and Olive Celeste Moore sang. There 
were also a couple of piano numbers given by Miss Edith 
Hall. 

The last reading of George Riddle, with orchestral 
accompaniment, in Association Hall was delightful; it 
was his first presentation of “Henry V.,” and this play 
gave scope to Mr. Riddle’s marvelous versatility, espe- 
cially in the dialect work, which was perfectly done. The 
musical numbers were selected by Mr. Riddle himself, 
and were conducted by Arthur Claassen. The order of 
the next readings will be slightly changed, owing to the 
Boston Symphony Concerts. On Friday Mr. Riddle will 
give “Richard III.” in the evening, and the matinee read- 
ing will occur on Saturday afternoon. 

The fine program offered by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra cannot fail to attract large audiences. There 
have been many inquiries concerning the student tickets, 
and this move bids fair to revolutionize musical matters 
among the young people, which means as surely as night 
follows day that interest will be more general in every 
circle in music. How the students have been neglected 
so long is a marvel to me, and it is with pride that I 
repeat that New York students were very numerous at 
the last concert, which does make it seem as though New 
York ought to follow in the footsteps of Brooklyn, when 
its own young people will cross the bridge for the in- 
ducement offered over here. 

There will be a large audience present on Thursday 
night at the opera. As this is a venture of Mr. Navarro’s, 
much interest is manifested in it. Mr. Navarro’s success 
has been most satisfactory since his reign at the Acad- 
emy of Music; the warmth and geniality of his nature 
seem to have permeated the atmosphere of the Academy, 
and it no longer seems bleak and bare. The boxes have 
been newly carpeted and it has been overhauled and 
renovated throughout 

Invitations are out for a musicale by the pupils of Mme. 
3erta-Grosse-Thomason. This is not a public affair, but 
is only intended as a showing to the parents and interested 
friends of Madame Thomason’s pupils just what work they 
are doing, because the program is taken right out of daily 
work, and the pupils have not been devoting weeks and 
weeks to preparing one or two “show” pieces. Madame 
Thomason is to be congratulated upon her keen, clear 
ideas upon this subject 

Invitations are issued for a musicale in Wissner Hail 
to be given by Bertha L. Clark, violinist, and Fanny De- 
villa Ball, pianist. Robert A. Gaylor will be the accom- 
panist, and an elaborate program is offered. 

Another organ recital is announced by Guilmant to 
occur March 7 at the New York Avenue Church 

Perlee Jervis announces a piano recital at the Pouch 
Gallery on Saturday, February 19. He will be assisted by 
Hildegard Hoffman 

Rehearsals have commenced for the great production 
of ‘““Manasse,” to be given by Louis K6mmenich April 27 
The beauty and novelty of this work will prove that peo- 
ple will come out to hear novelties in choral works 

Em1rie Frances BAver 


Clara A. Korn. 

The gifted composer-pianist Clara A. Korn played late- 
ly some of her own compositions at the “at homes” of 
Mrs. S. Haddon Alexander, February 4; Mrs. Theodore 
Sutro, February 6, and Mrs. Benjamin Ramsdell, Febru- 
ary 9. These compositions of Mrs. Korn never fail to win 
enthusiastic favor and she has more requests than she can 
fulfill to play them at “receptions” and “at homes.” Many 
pianists among the fashionables are adding them to their 
repertory, and many prominent piano teachers are intro- 
ducing them among their pupils 
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Marchesi on Viardot-Garcia. 


(Continued. } 


HESE are the first comments made by Marchesi on 

her study with the great Garcia. They form an in- 

teresting and truthful analysis of the famous principles 
of the Garcia school, and begin on page 24 of the book: 

“I need scarcely mention how Garcia’s clear, intelli- 
gent and thorough method furthered my artistic efforts. 
His ideas on the female voice and its development were 
a revelation to me, and they were the foundation of my 
own future career. With Nicolai and Mendelssohn I had 
only studied clasical music; now Garcia initiated me into 
the style of the Italian school, as at that time a florid 
execution was the principal aim of all good singers. Ros- 
sini’s, Bellini’s and Donizetti's compositions were the 
chief objects of study, and I was obliged, therefore, to 
work away at countless scales, arpeggios, &c., and, what 
was worse still, with the metronome, which sometimes 
rendered me almost desperate. Besides Garcia, Messrs. 
Bordogni and Banderali were also justly celebrated at | 
that time, but Garcia alone had made a thorough study 
of anatomy and physiology. He made, as is well known, 
while watching the physiological action of the larnyx 
and the vocal cords, a new and important scientific in- 
vention—the laryngoscope. This instrument, at first 
somewhat incomplete, was finally perfected by the famous 
physiologists Czermak and Tiirk, and to-day forms the 
basis of modern laryngoscopy. 

“All Garcia’s pupils, both male and female, were en- 
thusiastic about him, and patiently submitted to having 
to wait sometimes for hours in the ante-room, as he per- 
mitted no one to assist at his lessons. When at length 
the anxiously awaited moment had, as we thought, ar- 
rived, he often sent us home with, ‘I am tired, children; 
will see you to-morrow.’ Whenever this occurred we 
were terribly disappointed, but this wonderfully gifted 
man’s next lesson made us soon oblivious of the previous 





day’s deprivation. 

“There was but one picture in Garcia’s room, a por- 
trait of Jenny Lind, on which she had written a few 
words, expressing her gratitude to the master teacher 
Curious to learn a few details concerning the celebrated 
singer, I begged him to tell me something of her, and 
this is what he related at the time: 

“*After I had tried her voice I said to her, “Made- 
moiselle, you have an orginality of style which requires 
training; but either your voice is worn or you have never 
had one. You must take a few weeks’ rest, after which I 
will hear you again. Still, in order to lose no time, I | 
advise you to assist at the lessons I give to your coun- 
trywoman, Henriette Nissen,’ and my instructions were 
carried out. Silent and always deep in thought, Jenny 
Lind assisted at Nissen’s lessons, and when, after a few 
weeks, I again heard her there was a considerable im- 
provement in her higher notes, though the middle ones 
were still somewhat veiled; but we were able to begin to 
study. I do not remember ever having had a more atten- 
tive, intelligent pupil. Never had I to explain anything 
twice; but her famous shake cost her no end of trouble, and 
she shed many tears over the first air from ‘Lucia.’ She 
studied a whole year with me, the Swedish Government 








defraying the expenses of her tuition.” 

The world of music well knows the marvelous 
purity and flexibility of the famous Jenny Lind and the 
manner in which these were perfected under Garcia is a 
matter of timely importance. Exactly the same method— 
only with the few developments of Viardot-Garcia added— 
is to-day in the hands of Katharine Evans von Klenner, 
of New York, doing for American singers the same flaw- 
less work and accomplishing the same curative results 
in cases of incorrect early study which were achieved in 
the case of Jenny Lind. This prima donna wen, to Gar- 
cia in bad condition. He healed for her the imperfect or 


vocal 


RIER. 


| him to devote several years to its culture in Paris 
| made his début in Stockholm in the Royal Opera 


25 


injured places, and sent her forth direct from his hands 
one of the greatest singers the world has ever known. 

On page 29 Marchesi again speaks of her valued 
teacher, circumstances obliging her to relinquish study 
at the time: 

“After I had been studying diligently for two years my 
friends expressed a wish that I should go to Milan in 
search of an engagement. This interruption to my studies 
threw me into despair, for my talent was not yet fully de- 
veloped, and I felt, moreover, that Italian master 
could ever in any way approach Garcia in his method 
of teaching.” 


no 


(To be continued.) 


Death of Conrad Behrens. 


HE well-known basso whose name recalls many hours 

of musical pleasure to opera and concert goers died 
Sunday afternoon in a private hospital near his home, 687 
Lexington avenue, after a long and serious illness. The 


| following facts regarding him appeared in the New York 
| Herald of February 14: 


Mr. Behrens was sixty-three years old, and was born in 
Brunswick, Germany, where his father was a minister. It 
was intended that he father’s foot- 
steps, but he engaged in commercial pursuits in Hamburg, 
and later in Stockholm. His voice attracted the favorable 
attention of Charles XV., King of Sweden, who enabled 
He 


should follow in his 


He sang in Berlin and Brunswick after this, and under 
Colonel Mapleson’s direction in London until 1880, when 
the company was dissolved owing to financial difficulties 
Then he became first basso of the grand opera at Rotter 
He had visited this country several times before he 
He went 


dam. 
took his final engagement with Mr. Damrosch 
abroad last summer for his health, but experienced little 


relief. His wife and a young daughter survive him 


Heinroth’s Recital. 


The sixth recital occurred Wednesday evening, Febru 
ary 2, with this program: 
rT 


Prelude and Fugue, C major 


Chant Pastoral ... »Dubois 


Romance ...Chauvet 

| SES ..- Dubois 

Moderato Cantabile.................0.: Widor 
(From Eighth Symphony.) 

’Cello solo, Kol Nidrei....... ‘ se » occ e TUCH 


Eveming SOM. .......00cccse0e. Schumann 
3 Felix Boucher 
First Sonata, D minor.. .Guilmant 


Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp’s Musicale. 


The handsome salons of the Hotel Savoy were again 
the scene of a most brilliant musicale, under the direction 
of Francis Fischer Powers, as usual, last Tuesday even 
ing. Those who participated were Mrs. Marcella Powell 
soprano; Mrs. Emma Richardson-Kuster, Mrs. Joseph 
Sheppard, Harry Arnold, pianists; Arthur Melvin Taylor, 
violinist; and Messrs. Victor Baillard, baritone; John 
Fredericks, tenor; Herbert Miller, baritone, and Mr. Pow- 
ers himself. Mr. Horace Kinney was, as usual, accom- 
panist. 

Without invidious comparison it is nevertheless true to 


state that pretty Marcella Powell made the hit of the even 


ing. She sang with such ease and grace, such fluent ex- 
ecution, reaching high E flat, and with such charming 
naivete withal, that all were enraptured. She goes with 


Sousa during his spring tour, most convincing testimony 
of her Mrs. Sheppard played brilliantly 
Mr. Powers’ beautiful voice provoked tumultuous 


and 


ap 


success 


plause. 
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* Sanstiede: Rusttesne ”* and “ Pinafore.” 


. ONTRASTS are sometimes significant. The con- 

trast between the spirit and interest displayed at 
the Metropolitan Opera House Monday evening and at 
the American Theatre was not more marked than the 
contrast between the two operas presented at the latter 
house. 

At the Metropolitan there was a woful lack of vivacity 
and general well-being on the stage and among the au- 
dience, who but half filled the house; at the American 
the earnestness of the singers was more than paralleled 
by the enthusiasm of the audience, which packed every 
available corner, from boxes to upper gallery corridors. 

The reason for this special enthusiasm, which seems to 
increase each week at the American, is the good singing 
taken altogether. All the principal characters sing well 
and the chorus every week proves more strongly the 
superior value of work done for true love of art with an 
aim for constant improvement. There is little raggedness 
about the chorus, except in some occasional details due 
to first nights. 

“Pinafore,” Monday evening, showed the men in the 
chorus at their best. Hitherto the women in the chorus 
have acted more naturally. But in “Pinafore” acting and 
singing were upon a high level, and the constant by-play 
revealed many a good actor, even though small his part. 
The main interest of the performance centred abont 
Lizzie Macnichol, the most delightful Little Buttercup 
imaginable, in looks, in acting, in singing. Her com- 
plete absorption in the role and the meaning with which 
she invested every movement were in harmony with Gil- 
bert and Sullivan traditions. The same comprehension 
of the composer’s ideas were apparent in Mr. Stewart’s 
interpretation of the Captain. Mr. Bassett, as Ralph 
Rackstraw, was conventionally acceptable, though less 
pleasing than in Italian operas, his old-time stand-bys. 
The Josephine, Elsa May, disappointed the expectations 
of the audience. 

As a whole “Pinafore” was given too hurriedly, without 
those deliberate syllabic divisions which Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van used to insist upon, and without the calm seriousness 
which gave such point and refinement of wit to the “little 
classic’ among operettas—a production which is to the 
ordinary stage burlesque what a Calverley poem is to a 
costermonger’s song 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” brought a surprise to those of 
the audience who had not before seen the dramatic force 
of Joseph Sheehan. He approached very near to the ex- 
acting demands of Turiddu both vocally and histrionically, 
and in the passionate climaxes was at his best. Now and 
then he was not absolutely sure of his part, and there 
were evident slight discrepancies between him and the 
orchestra, but this was a defect common to nearly all the 
characters, and one which will disappear before the end 
of the week. Grace Golden’s Santuzza did not arouse, as 
it might easily have aroused, invidious and unpleasant 
comparisons with Calvé, the unsurpassable, except in cer- 
tain too measured and stagey movements; for Miss 
Golden is conscientious, intelligent and temperamentally 
well adapted to such parts. Miss Macnichol again became 
as Lolo a central figure upon the stage, and Mr. Stewart 
as Alfio proved his power and subtle comprehension of 
the essentials of good acting. Berenice Holmes, as the 
Mother, acted and sang with dignity and refinement. 

As to the chorus, the sympathetic and accurate bursts 
of passion amid the violent and lurid turbulence were 
bright spots in an arid waste of opera. It is a passing 


fancy this modern craze for “blood and thunder” Mas- 
cagni sensationalism, and will vanish with some other 
musical fads and fancies. But as a contrast to “Pinafore,” 
and to show the dramatic possibilities of the Castle Square 
Company, it was made of effective use. And it taught 
also another lesson in contrast: how much better English 
text is when written originally for the music that when | 
translated from a foreign language. 

Recalls throughout the evening were too frequent to be 
enumerated. One of the best deserved was the encore | 
given to the orchestra after the “Intermezzo.” The con- | 
ductor’s careful training is beginning to tell. 

GERTRUDE QUINLAN. 

Miss Gertrude Quinlan, whose portrait appears on this 

page, is one of the most promising members of the Castle | 





GERTRUDE QUINLAN. 


Square Company, and has appeared in nearly all the | 
representations they have offered. A sketch of her will 
appear next week, together with interesting information | 
concerning this company. 





Clementine de Vere. 

Mme. Clementine de Vere returned last week from a 
very successful tour of fifteen weeks in the West and 
South, and after a week’s rest will sing at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House February 26 in the “Swan and Sky- 
lark,” under the direction of Anton Seidl. 

Mary Louise Clary. | 

Mme. Mary Louise Clary has been engaged for two | 
more concerts in St. John, N. B. These will take place | 
about the middle of March, and will be the fifth and sixth 
concerts in which this artist has appeared in that city | 
within the last twelve months, her first engagement there 
having occurred last April. 


Franz Rummel’s Recital. 


HAT eminent artist Franz Rummel gave the first of 
two New York piano recitals on Tuesday aiternoon, 

the 8th inst., in Chickering Hall. The program was one of 
historic sequence, dating from Haydn to Liszt, the per- 
ennial Haydn Andante, with variations, forming the 
opening number and the Liszt Rhapsody No. 12 bring- 
ing matters to a close. Within these limits Mr. Rummel 
had the Beethoven Sonata, op. 110; Schumann’s great 
Fantaisie in C, op. 17, and a group of Chopin, Brahms, 
Brassin, Franz and Strauss-Tausig pieces, which in- 


cluded the Chopin Barcarolle and two Preludes from op. 
| 28 and a Brahms Capriccio and Intermezzo from op. 76. 


Mr. Rummel had the splendid variety of his resources 
under better government at this recital than on the re- 
cent occasion of his début with the Seid] Orchestra. He 
balanced vigor with repose, and the strength and lucidity 
of his artistic concept were not obscured by any im- 
petuosity in the utterance. It was a satisfaction to meet 


| Mr. Rummel with his artistic forces under that steady 


control which enabled him to do himself true musical 
justice. One or two slips of memory counted for little, 


| the player adjusting things with almost imperceptible 


promptitude and tact. 

For comprehensive grasp and true insight into its 
musical purpose, Mr. Rummel’s finely proportioned 
reading of the sonata would be difficult to excel. He 
delivered its periods with serious dignity and meaning, 
and in the arioso dolente his tone took on a poetic tinge 
of most expressive appeal. The fugue was admirable 
technically, and also had its musical import impressively 
revealed. Taken all in all, Mr. Rummel gave what may 
be esteemed a noble and notable performance of this 
great sonata. 

He played the Schumann Fantaisie with intellectual 
authority and much excellent skill in contrast; but the 
freedom of its outline did not make the same effective 
appeal to Mr. Rummel’s mode of thought as had been 
evidenced in the sonata. It was at the same time a re- 
markable, though not over-spontaneous, performance, 
and there was a buoyant swing and accent about the 
march which had inspiration. 

The Barcarolle was played with exquisite clarity and 
rhythm, and the two Brahms numbers were also interest- 
ingly handled. The Liszt Rhapsodie was a genuine tri- 
umph in tonal color, and had a rich volume of fire and 
delicacy in its sentiment. The program was long and 
taxing, but Mr. Rummel showed no sign of weakening 
energy, and even added a couple of encores in response 
to enthusiastic request. 

The house was crowded, but kept its expression of 


| approval within close bounds until the more substantial 


section of the program had been passed. It dissolved 
beneath Chopin in his suave rather than virile mood, 
and henceforward showed Mr. Rummel most heartily 
the delight afforded by his superb recital. 

It was a serious, impressive and successful recital. 


Mr. Packard’s Musicale. 


Fred C. Packard gave a musicale at the New York Con- 
servatory, 112 East Eighteenth street, on Saturday even- 
ing, February 12. The following pupils took part: 

Miss Faith Morse, Miss Josie Thompson, Miss Agnes 
Byrne, Miss Mabel Murry, Miss Hellen Morgan, Miss Ka- 
trine Jenks, Miss Edna MacGowan, Miss Ester Hull, Miss 


| Lou Harlin, Miss Grace Wood, D. Guerard, José Bornn, 


| Ben ham, Conrad Matzke. 
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Voice Training. 


By Fioyp S. Mucxey, M. D. 
OMEONE, I think it was Ledley Taylor, in his work, 
“Sound and Music,” has very aptly compared the 
voice to a triangle. That means that the voice can be con- 
sidered from three different viewpoints, viz.: pitch, inten- 
sity and carrying power, and quality. Everything which 
can be said about the voice can be placed under one of 
these three heads. 
In previous articles we have discussed these three di- 
visions very fully, and the conclusions we arrived at are 





Fic, 26—Extreme Forcep Tone. 


if we wish our voices to have good 
relax the ex- 


as follows: First, 
carrying power and intensity, we must 
trinsic muscles (tongue, soft palate, and constrictor mus- 
cles of pharynx). Second, if we wish to get any desired 
pitch without effort, and straining the vocal 
muscles, we must relax the extrinsic muscles. Third, if we 
wish to produce tones of good quality, we must relax the 
The whole question of correct voice me- 


without 


extrinsic muscles. 
chanism, then, narrows itself down to relaxation of these 


extrinsic muscles. Now, what do we mean by relaxa- 


tion? A muscle is relaxed when it is in position of rest 
The extrinsic muscles are in position of rest when we are 
breathing quietly through the nose, the mouth being 


closed. 

The first task, then, which the voice student has to ac- 
complish is to produce tone without disturbing the posi- 
tion of the rest of these extrinsic muscles. I think it is 
well for the student to note carefully the sensation or fee] 
ing of relaxation in the throat during quiet breathing be- 
fore producing any tone at all. Then this sense of relaxa- 
tion must be present during tone production at all times, 
otherwise there some interference going on. The ques- 
tion, then, is what exercises will help us to keep these ex- 
trinsic muscles in position of rest? It must be under- 
stood from the outset that no written exercises can take 
the place of personal instruction. Any exercise can be 
improperly executed, and in a written article only those 
exercises can be pointed out which are most liable to pro- 
duce the desired result. 

In order to understand and appreciate the rationale of 
these exercises we must first know the object to be ac- 
complished by their use. As voice production is a muscu- 
lar action, voice development means development of mus- 
What muscles are concerned in voice production and 
which of these are in need of development? There are 
three sets of muscles concerned in voice production. The 
respiratory muscles which, through the medium of the 
lungs, furnish the motive power or the breath; the in- 
trinsic muscles whose function it is to control the action 
of the vocal cords, which are the tone producers, and 
the extrinsic muscles whose function it is to control the 
action of our resonance cavities, and thus, by changing 


cle. 
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their size and shape, give us the different qualities for pur- 

| poses of articulation and expression. The respiratory mus- 
| cles are large and strong muscles, and being in constant 
| use are always in good condition. The extrinsic muscles 
| are also large and strong, and the motion required of them 
in articulation is very slight, and hence they need no de- 
| velopment. The intrinsic muscles are, on the other hand, 
| small and delicate, and on this account are liable to be 
| overpowered by the strong action of the extrinsic muscles, 
and hence our attention should be directed to the develop- 

ment of the intrinsic muscles. How can this be brought 

about? 
The same rules apply to the development of the in- 


trinsic muscles as to any other muscles. There must be a 


| contraction and relaxation of these muscles, without strain. 


If, for example, I wished to develop the muscles of my 
arm, I would not take a heavy weight and hold it out at 
arm’s length. But I would take a very light weight or no 
weight at all and then alternately extend and flex the arm 
A heavy weight interferes with this contraction and relax- 
ation, because it puts a strain on the muscles and soon 
tires them out. In just the same way the contraction of 
the extrinsic muscles interferes with the action of these in- 
trinsic muscles. To get the alternate contraction and relax- 
ation of the intrinsic muscles we must produce short tones. 
We get full contraction of these muscles for the shortest.pos- 
sible tone and they remain in a state of contraction aslongas 
the tone is sustained; therefore, if we wish rapid develop- 
ment we must not sing sustained tones. Soft tones are 
to the vocal muscles what light weights are to the muscles 
of the arm, hence tones for the rapid development of the 
intrinsic muscles must be very short and soft. To get the 
best results, then, we must practice with tones which are 
soft and short, with the extrinsic muscles in position of 
rest. 

As these extrinsic muscles are in position of rest during 
quiet breathing with the mouth closed we advocate the 
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nostrils, but as though it were produced at the back of 
the nose. Here is where the largest resonance cavity is 
located, and therefore where the most resonance is ob- 
tained, and hence it would seem that the direction which 
is so often given to pupils to “get the tone forward” to be 
an erroneous one, but if you try to do that with the mouth 
closed you are sure to get a “nasal” tone. We cannot, 
however, sing with the mouth closed. 

As soon as we open the mouth we begin to produce 
vowel sounds. Our first exercise with the mouth open, 
then, should be with the vowel, in the production of which 
the extrinsic muscles are nearest to the position of rest. 
If we run through the different vowel sounds it will be 
found that the long “e” will be produced with the least dis- 
turbance of the extrinsic muscles. Hence the vowel “e” 


should be used first when practicing with the open 
mouth. The long “a” will come next and then the 
a, long “o” and “oo.” In articulating we must combine 


consonants with our vowel sounds,so that we must look for 
the consonants which are least apt to disturb the position 
of rest of these extrinsic muscles. In previous articles we 
have pointed out that the low position of the soft palate is 
absolutely essential in correct tone productions, so that 
we must look for the consonants which are least apt to 
disturb or cause contraction of the soft palate. I think 
the m will answer this purpose better than any other con- 
sonant; hence the m, combined with the long “e,” should 
be the first exercise to be used with the open mouth. The m 
cannot be enunciated without the low position of the soft 
palate, therefore if we repeat the m rapidly, as me, me, me, 


me, the soft palate has not time to contract between times, 


| and hence remains down. 


The same is true of the 1 and 
the n. The 1 and the n bring the tongue into action, while 
the m brings in the lips, and by repeating them as rapidly 
as possible with the long “‘e” we get the use of the tongue 
and lips without the contraction of the soft palate. “This is 
a consummation devoutly to be wished,” because in most 





production of short and soft tones with the closed mouth. 
This is why practice with the closed mouth is so valuable, 
because we are not so apt in this kind of work to bring in 
the action of the extrinsic muscles. However, tones can 
be incorrectly produced with the closed mouth, therefore 
some further direction is necessary in order to get the cor- 
rect mechanism with the closed mouth. The quality of 
the tone should be very carefully watched to see that there 
is none of what is popularly known as “nasal quality” in it. 
If the tones are the least bit ‘nasal’ you may be sure that 
there is contraction of some of the extrinsic muscles. The 
tone should not sound as though it were produced at the 


Fic. 27.—Free Tone. 


cases the action of the soft palate and the tongue and 
lips are so intimately associated that as soon as the mouth 
is opened the soit palate immediately contracts. 

Hence this exercise is a very valuable one, as it gives 
the independent action of the tongue and lips without the 
centraction of the palate, and will in time break up this evil 
association. The same precaution must be taken in this 
exercise as in the one with the closed mouth. The tone 
should not be brought too far forward, as though it were 
produced on the lips, because then it will have the disa- 
greeable “nasal twang,” which must and can be avoided. 
These consonants can then be combined with the other 
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vowels in the order named, and finally the other conso- 
nants can be brought in, and all possible combinations can 


be practiced. The main reliance for development, how- | 
| photographs the fundamental was even stronger than in 


ever, must be placed on the closed tones. The practice 
of the different combinations of vowels and consonants 


is for the purpose of applying the tones which are devel- | 


oped by means of the short and sofe tones with the closed 
mouth. In other words, the tone production and articula- 
tion must be independent of each other and the articula- 


tion must not be allowed to interfere with the tone produc- | 


tion. 

The principal articulating muscles are the tongue and 
the lips, and the movements performed by these are not 
necessarily extensive or violent, therefore they do not need 
development. The burden of voice production comes in 
on the intrinsic muscles and especially upon the two con- 
cerned in producing changes in pitch (the vocal muscle 
which gives the lessening of length and weight of the vibrat- 
ing cord and the crico-thyroid, which gives increased ten- 
sion), therefore these are the muscles which need to be 
looked to. The system of exercises which I have here 
briefly sketched will develop the intrinsic muscles, and 
hence they are invaluable to the voice student. Several 
teachers in New York are using these exercises exclu- 
sively, and they report most excellent results. 
Dr. Curtis tell us, in his book about exercises, for produc- 
ing the correct mechanism. After a great deal of explana- 


tion, which does not explain and which has no bearing on | 


What does | 


his conclusion, he says ‘Hence ma or maw should be the | 


word to use in practice, and almost never ah, and never 
longe. The vowel eis responsible for the ruin of many a 
young singer’s voice.” As I stated before, any exercise can be 
sung incorrectly, and therefore becomes injurious, and this 
is the reason that, especially in the beginning, the pupil 
should be under the supezvision of a competent teacher. 
To show that the “ma” or “maw” can be sung incorrect- 
ly I have only to produce a photograph of this tone as 
sung by its leading exponent. This is shown in Fig. 26. 
Notice that the fundamental tone (the one close to the 


lower edge of the photograph) is very indistinct and there- | 
fore very weak. The first overtone, the next in the series, | 


is quite strong, while the second overtone, reported by the 
third flame from the bottom, is very strong. This tone 
was so strong that it literally put out the flame for a short 
space of time, as we see that the images of the flame are 
entirely separate and distinct. 


The combination shown in Fig. 27 represents the type 
which is not forced. All tones which are round, full and | other attacks after the “initial attack.” 


musical show this arrangement of partial tones. In some 


this one, giving still better results. The “sine qua non” of 
a good tone is a strong fundamental tone, and the stronger 
this is the better the result. 

If a painter has eight colors to work with he can make 
a great many more combinations and produce a greater 
variety of effects than he can with only three. It is just 
the same with the singer. If he has eight partial tones to 
work with, as in Fig. 27, he can get many more combina- 
tions and therefore do much more effective work than if 
he has only the three which are shown in Fig. 26. The 
camera does not misrepresent matters, and as these plates 


have not been touched and can be seen by anyone who | 


doubts the accuracy of these reproductions, these two pho- 
tographs must be taken to represent the two methods, and 
I leave it to the jury (the readers of THe Courier) to 
decide as to which they prefer. I have heard many sing- 
ers who have practiced with the “maw” exercise and 
their tones are invariably forced. 

Of course the “maw” can be sung correctly, but the 
tendency of this exercise is to produce forced tones, there- 
fore it should be one of the last exercises to be used. Most 
writers on the voice seem to have the idea that overtones 
are very desirable and that they cannot get too many or 
have them too strong. This I take to be a mistaken idea, 
as our photographs have taught us that the most impor- 
tant partial tones in determining the quality of the voice 
are the fundamental and the first two or three overtones. 
The higher overtones give brilliancy to the tone, but too 


much brilliancy gives hardness and harshness to the tone. | 


The “nasal quality,” which is very disagreeable, and which 


| we all wish to avoid, is caused by the presence of strong, 


By counting the serrations in the other flames we find | 
that they all have the same number as the third, therefore | 


the same tone is being reported by them. This photo- 


graph of the tone “maw” shows that it was very badly pro- | 


duced: in fact it is the extreme forced type, having only 
three partial tones, the fundamental tone being very weak 
and the highest tone (the second overtone) very strong. 
This is in reality the worst tone we have ever photo- 
graphed. 

Compare this with Fig. 27. Note here that the fun- 
damental tone was a strong and distinct wave, while the 
overtones gradually diminish in strength as they rise in the 
series. Note also that for every wave in the fundamental 
tone there are two in the first overtone, three in the next, 
four in the next, and so on to the highest pitch re- 
ported. The highest overtones are indistinct in the repro- 


duction, but could be very easily counted on the negative. | 
In this tone, then, which was developed by the system of | 


exercises which I have indicated above, we have eight 
partial tones, with the fundamental the strongest and the 


overtones gradually diminishing in strength as they rise | 


in the series, while in the “maw” there are only three par- 
tial tones, with the highest one (the third) very much the 
strongest, while there is a very weak fundamental. 


high overtones. The seventh, ninth and eleventh over- 
tones are inharmonious, therefore a little of these over- 
tones will go a long way. On page 163 of Dr. Curtis’ 
book we find the following: 

“The vowel a as pronounced in awe should be used, as 
in this tone the harmonics have the best relative position 
and the most agreeable quality is produced. 

“A labial consonant, in preference m, should be used to 
bring the attack upon the lips. 

“The m concentrates the energy in front of the face, 
makes the attack incisive, and prevents the initial attack 
from injuring the vocal cords by originating in the lar- 
ynx.” 

The harmonics (overtones) have exactly the same rela- 
tive position in every vowel, the only difference being in 
the number and relative intensities of these. The vowel 
a has the greatest number of overtones, but it is hard to 
see why this should make its use as an exercise desirable. 
The fact that its enunciation is almost sure,in the beginner, 
to cause a contraction of the extrinsic muscles renders its 
use very undesirable as an exercise, especiaély for beginners. 
The agreeable quality produced by its use can be judged by 
an examination of Fig. 26. As all tone is originated by the 
vocal cords it is very difficult to see how the use of the 
letter m is going to “bring the attack upon the lips.” A 
noise can be made with the lips without the action of the 
vocal cords, but the sound is anything but pleasant. The 
tone should not even seem to be made upon the lips, for if 


it seems to be produced there it is sure to have a nasal | 


quality. 

I suppose that the use of the word “energy” in this con- 
nection means the wave motion. I would like very much 
an explanation of how the m can concentrate the wave 
motion “in front of the face.” Also how it “prevents the 
initial attack from originating in the larynx.” The use oi 





If this is true will 
Dr. Curtis tell us how many attacks there are and how 
| these “attacks” are performed. It seems to me that this 
word attack is a bad one to use in this connection, as it 
conveys the idea of violent effort, which idea it is desirable 
to keep out of the mind of the student. This wave motion 
| or energy is reinforced by the air in the resonance cavities, 
but after the waves leave the mouth or the nostrils they 
| radiate in every direction, just as the waves of water du 
when a pebble is thrown into a pool of water which is per- 
fectly smooth. Will Dr. Curtis explain the method of 
concentrating these air waves “in front of the face?” 

On page 155 we find: “These are the exercises so much 
appreciated by singers that we employ for the reduction 
of nodules of attrition on the cords, which exer- 
cises, strange to say, have been the object of ridicule by 
certain laryngologists, who have undoubtedly not given 
the subject of physics a proper amount of consideration.” 
If the author of this book would put in a few months’ time 
|in investigating the physics (acoustics) of voice produc- 
| tion I am sure he would be very chary of accusing others 
of “not having given the proper amount of consideration 
to physics.” “Nodules of attrition” have been shown to 
be a myth, therefore the only exercise needed to reduce 
them is the exercise of a little common sense. 


J. H. McKinley, Tenor. 


No artist in America has more deservedly earned a big 
reputation than the tenor J. Henry McKinley. An engage- 
ment with him means success. Here are some of his press 
notices on his singing in Toronto with Madame Nordica: 


Mr. McKinley, the well-known tenor, sang nobly 
Though a concert singer Mr. McKinley has plenty of fire, 
and this, added to a tenor voice of great purity, resonance 
and power, demands instant recognition as the work of a 
thorough artist. He sang his aria with all the dramatic 
spirit which the piece calls for, and was vocally admirable 
| —Toronto Globe. 





Mr. McKinley, the tenor, showed himself possessed of a 
voice of excellent quality and an artistic style, and sang in 
a manner which won for him a most cordial reception, 
oe of his numbers being encored.—Toronto Saturday 

light. 





Mr. McKinley is a good tenor, having strength enough 
for opera work, yet with more of the lyric quality. His 
singing was clear and thoroughly enjoyable.-—Toronto 
World. 





Mr. McKinley was heard to advantage, and is a tenor 
whom I have a great desire to hear again. Mr. McKinley’s 
voice is one of those big, full tenors that can be trained 
to such charming sweetness. I heard him during the 
Saengerfest recently, and also in concert, each time to my 
decided pleasure. He did his best work last evening in the 
“Farewell to Summer,” from Goring-Thomas’ “Swan and 
Skylark.”—Philadelphia Item, February 4, 1898 





Mr. McKinley is recognized as one of the first inter- 
preters of oratorio music in the country.—Newburgh Reg- 
ister. 





The work of J. H. McKinley, the eminent tenor, was 
fully up to the high standard expected, and in his aria he 
fairly made the rafters of old Trinity vibrate with a burst 
of melody the equal of which has been rarely if ever heard 
| in Newburgh.—Newburgh Daily Journal. 





from Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
singer,” introduced J. H. McKinley, whose appearance 
was greeted with an ovation. He is well known here, and 
it suffices to say he was at his best last night—Cohoes, 
N. Y., Daily News. 
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J. A. Farrell. 
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PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH : 


NDON, W., Febuary 5, 


A. FARRELL, who has been studying during the 
e past six months with Vannini, of Florence, returns 


to America to-day. 


agreeable quality and a range that enables him to take | 
His singing has a | 


any of the oratorio roles with ease. 
spontaneity about it that is sure to please. Mr. Farrell | 
has had a varied experience. He first studied the violin, 


under the tuition of some of the leading professors at the | 


Leipsic Conservatory, then returned to Chicago, where he 
studied with Max Bendix. 

The discovery that Mr. Farrell had a voice worth cul- 
tivating was made by Whitney Mockridge. After vocal 
lessons with him, with George Ellsworth Holmes and M. 
Tetedoux Mr. Farrell took his first trip abroad in the 
summer of 1896 for vocal study with Cortesi, in Florence. 
His encouragment from this professor, and from others 
for whom he sang, caused him, at the end of the scholastic 
year, to visit the University of Kansas, Lawrence, where 
he has been professor of the voice and violin for the past 
four years. He has now been several months with Van- 


nini, who speaks in high terms of Mr. Farrell’s acquire- | 


ments, and says he is now ready to take and sustain a 
first-class position in the concert world. 

He has several opportunities in view in America, and 
will probably settle in one of the Eastern cities, at least 
for a time. He has thoroughly mastered Vannini's 
method. A. 


Mrs. Weil's Musicale. 


A very enjoyable musicale took place on Monday even- 
ing, the 7th, at the residence of Mrs. Weil, 36 East Sev- 
enty-fourth street. Among the artists who took part were 


Messrs. Clarence de Vaux Royer, Max Liebling, Mrs 
August Weil, Mrs. Augusta Renard, Mrs. Blum, Miss 
Blum, Mrs. Stern, Miss Mackenzie and Miss Levison 


There was an interesting program of solo and ensemble 
works. 


A Piano Recital. 


On Wednesday evening, February 9, Miss Carrie S 
Pierman, a pupil of Prof. Gilbert Raynolds Combs, 
director of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, gave 
a piano recital in the Concert Hall of that institution at 
No. 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia. 

Her program, which follows, was played completely | 
from memory, and with a clearness and ease that would 
have reflected credit on any artist. Miss Pierman is an 
extremely talented student, and she displayed her musical 
abilities probably at their best in the MacDowell number, 
playing it with great brilliancy and yet displaying what is | 
so seldom found in students, that perfect control, which | 
leaves us to imagine the force that is back of it all, 
pressing us most by the hidden resources of her technic, 


im- 








He has a low baritone voice of very | 
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The “New” Contra-Bass Clarinet. 


MONTGOMERY, Ala., Fe 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
NOTICE in your account from the 
Aschenbrodel concert, 


| February 2, 1808, the following, 


page 38 of your issue of 
speaking of a contra- 
“The last is a new instrument, 


bruary 11, 1898 


Tribune of the 


which is | 







| bass clarinet: 
played by its inventor, 


Richard Kohl.” 


| Adolfe Sax: “Non content d’avoir perfectionné la clari- 
nette soprano et la clarinette basse, et d’avoir inventé 
| la clarinette contre-basse, il établit, en 1840, un nouveau 


. . 7 


systéme de clarinette soprano,” &c. (Not satis- 
fied with having perfected the soprano clarinet and the 
bass clarinet, and with having invented the contra-bass 
clarinet, he laid down, in 1840, a new system for the so- 
prano clarinet, &c. * * *) 


personal friend of Sax and familiar with all his work 
He was 
|composer and a distinguished and prolific writer on 
musical subjects; he published the first treatise on in- 
strumentation in the French language. He also pre- 
pared a number of elementary methods for various in- 
struments. 
the contra-bass clarinet should be admitted. 

This instrument having been invented about sixty years 
ago scarcely deserves to be called new. 

F. A. Manan. 








The Eppinger Conservatory of Music. 
HE pupils’ matinee musicale, which took place at the 

Conservatory on Sunday afternoon, February 6, 
| heakaen into notable prominence the good work accom- 
plished at this institution The following program was 
most artistically given: 





Piano concerto in C minor.................. Beethoven 
Miss Emily Gliick. 
RS a aoe Schubert 
Miss Celia Kahn. 

Piano, Concert Mazurka. at cua bah ae Eppinger 
Master Willie Tilt. 

Songs— 
Four Leaf Clover.... e .Brownell 
The Thrush and the Finch ot d’ Albert 
Miss Celie Michael 
Weetih. C I Soe ccicedecedtakulenden sienstenb a Sitt 
Master Hyman Borodkin. 
| Piano, Impromptu Rheinhold 
Miss Edith Glick. 
| Piano— 
= a .. Ravina 
Serenade (Album Leaf). .. Hiller 
Master Harry Roth 
Piano, Concerto in G minor.... .. Mendelssohn 


Miss Jeanette Schwabe. 
The director, Samuel Eppinger, and his faculty are cer- 
tainly to be congratulated upon the excellent results of 


| their tuition; each pupil evidencing in a highly commend- 


able degree the fruit of skilled and conscientious training. 


On page 232 of Kastner’s Manuel General de Musique 
| Militaire, published in Paris in 1848, I find, in a sketch of 


Georges Kastner was a contemporary and an intimate | 


a man of mark in the musical world of Paris, a | 


His testimony as to the invention by Sax of | 


HE fourth week of the opera gave us “Siegfried” and 
| “Gotterdimmerung,” besides “The Barber of Se- 
ville” at the matinee, and a benefit performance of “Die 
Meistersinger,” tendered to Emil Fischer in honor of 
the fortieth anniversary of his first appearance on the 
stage. This took place Tuesday evening of last week, 
and the cast was as usual, with the exception that Roth- 
muhl was the Walter and Camille Seygard the Eva. 
Neither of these singers proved very satisfactory. Sey 
gard is not musically suited for the role. Fischer's 
Sachs is a happy characterization, and there were flowers 
and a silver wreath for the veteran artist. Pecuniarily 
there was very little money. 

Although “Carmen” was announced for Saturday night, 
the poor advance sale changed matters, and the opera was 
not given. 


Wednesday “Siegfried” was sung for the first time this 
season, with this cast: 


Brinnhilde .Nordica 
Forest Bird .. Toronta 
Erda .. Staudigl 
Siegfried ... Kraus 
Wanderer _Stehmann 
Alberich . Bispham 
DT niin cis cep ckkante ave sie . Breuer 
Fafner %. : oe .. Rains 
Conductor, Damrosch 
Nordica’s Briinnhilde was much more satisfactory 


vocally and histrionically than in “Die Walkiire.” The 
music of the part and the characterization are better suited 
to her temperament. Breuer redeemed himself as Mime 
and made us forget his awful Erik. He played the role 
at Bayreuth in 1806. The Alberich of Bispham was in the 
right key of impersonation, and the Forest Bird was 
tuneful. Kraus is a much better Siegfried than Alvary, 
for he has a better voice and sings more artistically. He 
was youthful enough and acted with more elasticity than 
usual. Rains was a good Fafner, and Stehmann and 
Staudigl were not especially noteworthy. The perform- 
ance as a whole left an impression of mediocrity. 

Friday evening brought “Gétterdaammerung,” with the 
following allotment of characters: 





and pleasing us perhaps best by the artistic skill with 7 / Nordi 
which she interprets every composition | A good deal of rich, native talent is being put to its most —— — 
Sonata, op. 7.. ....Grieg | effectual uses under the admirable régime of the Eppinger | Woglinde .. Toronta 
Impromptu, op “90, No. 1 , . Schubert | Conservatory. NN Et Ee are Mattfeld 
peer in E minor Mendelssohn a ee i“ 
Lie 1 A? Siegfrie .... Kraus 
aa em oo Bispham’s Song Recital. Hagen Fischer 
mere Op. 23 AM peer In response to numerous requests David Bispham, the | Gunter oes seeeeee Staudig! 
Valse or ppeteiexbexe ' ~~ | eminent baritone, will give as his only recital this season | Conductor, Damrosch. 

Etude de Concert, op. 36.............. MacDowell | 20 afternoon of “Gems of Song in English,” in Mendels- | This was by all odds the best representation afforded us 
Valse scherzo...... ; .Godowsky | sohn Hall, on Monday, February 21, at half-past 2 o’clock. | by the management, all the cuts were ruthless and the 
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stage management absurdly inept. 
ered while the funeral march was played, and a drinking 
horn, smote by Hagen, broke too soon. 
fects were huddled, and the burning of Valhall was alone 
the only attempt at legitimate display. But the singing 
was generally good, and Nordica made an impression 
with her Briinnhilde, which was a well-considered effort 
and sincerely executed. Her temperament—or lack of it— 
is against this singer, but she works conscientiously, and 
only fell short in the heroic scenes. Strangely enough she 
made a climax in the immolation scene—which she sang 
to the boxes—and vocally it was praiseworthy. The end 
of scene one was tame and without illusion, while the 
episode of the spear oath was weak. Nordica was recalled 
at the close of the opera. 

Fischer's Hagen was strong, the Gutrune of Barna ex- 


cellent, and the Rhinedaughters sang without charm or | 


illusion. Staudigl’s Gunter was distinctly commonplace, 
and the Siegfried of Kraus the best thing he has done here. 
It was muscular, vibrating with energy, and as he was in 
more mellow voice than usual he sang at times with ef- 
fect, but his vocalization was as hard and throaty as ever. 
The orchestra was in good form, and Mr. Damrosch 
buried his head in the score as industriously as in former 
years. He is a great student of Wagner in the conductor’s 
chair. 

The matinee was another triumph for Melba’s Rosina. 
Among other things in the singing lesson she sang a verse 
of “Suwanee River.” Campanari fairly outdid himself. 
Monday evening, the fifth and last week, began with a 
repetition of “Die Walkie,” with the usual cast, the only 
exception being Rothmuhl as Siegmund. 

To-night “Les Huguenots,” with Nordica, Melba, Ibos, 
Bispham, Campanari and others, and for Friday a gala 
performance is announced, during which excerpts from 
various operas will be sung, and with the accustomed in- 
artistic effect. At the matinee “G6tterdammerung” will 
bring the season to a close. 


Frohman’s Music. 

Daniel Frohman has drawn on the first movement of 
Tchaikowsky’s Sixth Symphony for the motives for inci- 
dental music to the play of “The Tree of Knowledge.” 
Under the leadership of Sam Franko the Lyceum Theatre 
orchestra has been greatly improved. 


Larchmont Ladies’ Choral Club. 


The Ladies’ Choral Club of Larchmont gave its first 
invitation musicale, under the direction of William E. 
Mulligan, on Friday evening, February 4. The affair was 
given in the spacious and beautiful music room of Mr. 
Mulligan’s home and was attended by all the prominent 
families of the place. Mrs. Le Clair-Mulligan received in 
a most hospitable manner. The club sang selections from 
Jensen, Gall, Smart, Spiegel and others, and everybody 
praised this growing organization cordially. Mrs. Mul- 
jigan sang several selections from the French composers 
in good style, with admirable enunciation. 

Clarence de Vaux Royer played with his usual grace 
and charm Jensen’s “Romanza” among other numbers. 
Mr. Robinson, the tenor, added no little strength to the 
program by his warm singing of the Romance from “Mig- 
non” and “Celeste Aida.” 

Mr. Mulligan played sonata, op. 26, Beethoven, in 
thoughtful, appreciative style. Other affairs are being 
planned to take place in the Larchmont Casino, with 
chamber music as an added feature. 
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The curtain was low- | 


The scenic ef- | 


Music in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, February 5, 2898. 


N the score of variety no reasonable complaint on the | 


part of the musical public of Baltimore should be 


made as to the entertainment offered by the various mu- | 


sical organizations and places of amusement. 

Since my last letter Charles E. Ford has furnished his 
patrons with a most charming presentation of “The Gei- 
sha,” which was deservedly patronized. The incomparable 


Sousa has lost none of his deserved popularity, and the | 
immense Music Hall could scarcely hold the crowd that | 


flocked to hear his last concert. In the way of two-steps 
and marches there is no organization of its kind that com- 
pares with this band 


The Peabody recitals are increasing in popularity, and | 
| while I have been unable to attend any of them because of | 
the time of the day in which they are held, I am able to | 
| state from competent judges that the recent recitals of Mr. 
|and Mrs. Bent, of Washington; Mrs. Chanute, of Chat- 
| tanooga; Miss Frances Miller, Miss Clara Ascherfeld and 


Natorp Blumenfeld were all artistic successes. The selec- 


tion of such capable artists is to be very much commended, | 


as affording the students much variety of entertainment 
and study. 


The concert of the Beethoven Chorus Class was fully up | 


to the standard of previous seasons. This organization, 
unlike many others of its kind, has in no way lost its 
prestige, but on the contrary, has steadily improved. 
The Kneisel Quartet and Harcld Randolph achieved its 
greatest success of the season at its last concert. The pro- 
gram contained two numbers heretofore unknown to the 
Baltimore public—the Piano Quartet of Brahms, and the 
String Quartet of Smetana (Aus Meiner Leben). The 
work of this organization showed the same care and finish 
that has characterized its performances heretofore, and 


which has contributed so much toward a better apprecia- | 


tion of chamber music. Mr. Randolph on this occasion 
was afforded an opportunity that, in my opinion, has never 
been offered him at any of the concerts under his man- 
agement. In point of technic and brilliancy of execution 
his work left nothing to be desired. I am gratified to be 
able to state that the attendance at this concert showed a 
marked improvement over that of any during this series. 

The concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on the 
following evening was also very largely attended. Madame 
Lillian Blauvelt was the soloist on this occasion, and while 
not in as good voice as she has been heard here on former 
ocasions, she nevertheless thoroughly merited the applause 
she received. The work of the orchestra surpassed that 
of anything heard here this season. As a matter of fact 
the playing of this orchestra is, as a rule, beyond criti- 
cism, but on this occasion both orchestra and director 
seemed to rise to the demands of the evening’s program, 
and I question if any such performance of Beethoven’s 
“Leonore” overture has ever been heard in Baltimore. 

The third concert of the Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra, as indicated in my previous letter, proved to be the 
best of this season’s series. The public seems to have 
realized that Ross Yungnickel’s efforts are deserving of 
encouragement, and this was evidenced by the very large 
attendance. The orchestra shows the result of continued 
rehearsing, and with the improvement that is steadily man- 
ifesting itself with each succeeding concert, Baltimore has 
reason to feel that a permanent orchestra of merit will 
soon be a certainty. 

The last event I am called upon to chronicle is the con- 


| “The Messiah” at Baltimore. 


cert of the Cicteite Society © on 6 That ane under the 
direction of Joseph Pache. Hiandel’s “Messiah” had not 
been sung for some years, and it naturally attracted a 
large audience. The singing of the chorus showed the 
result of Mr. Pache’s careful and painstaking rehearsing, 
but it still lacks the volume of the earlier days of its ex- 
istence. I regret that my appreciation of the work of the 
soloists differs so from that of the daily press. To my 


| mind the artistic success of the evening was that of Mme. 


Charlotte Maconda. Her voice is one of beautiful quality 
and color, and her singing of “He Shall Feed His Flock” 
was the most exquisite bit of vocalization of the evening. 
F. H. Weber, the popular tenor, has recently sung in 
Washington, with very signal success. ; ee 


Charlotte Maconda. 


Miss Maconda has appeared with exceptional success in 
Here are some press com- 
ments. This excellent artist sang in Jersey City on the 
8th, will sing with the Haarlem Philharmonic Society on 
the 15th and 16th and again in Baltimore at an important 
private musicale on the 18th. Her bookings for April and 
May are already numerous. 

Madame Maconda has a rich, resonant voice, and, to her 
honor be it said, she achieved exquisitely the devotional 
utterances, without which the passages “I Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth,” are naught. Her voice has a delicious 
lifting quality, which easily filled the hall._—Baltimore Am- 
erican, February 4, 1 





The soprano aria, “Come Unto Him, All Ye That La- 
bor and Are Heavy Laden,” sung by Madame Maconda, 
was especially well rendered.—Baltimore Herald, Febru- 
ary 4, 1808. 





The soloists, who are reckoned among the best oratorio 
singers in America, gave general satisfaction. Mrs. Char- 
lotte Maconda, soprano, and William Rieger, tenor, were 
most successful. Madame Maconda has a beautiful so- 
prano voice of good volume, which she used with excellent 
effect.—Baltimore Sun, February 4, 1808 


Rutgers’ New Soprano. 

Miss Mansfield having engaged to singin Brooklyn next 
year, Miss Jean Stevenson, a young woman combining 
strong, brilliant voice, splendid enunciation and winsome 
personality, has been engaged to fill the vacancy. She 
comes of a musical family, and will make her mark. 


Mr. Rappaport’s Success in New Haven. 
The following notices of high compliment to this artis- 


| tic tenor are clipped from the New Haven papers: 


Mr. Rappaport sang a tenor aria from “The Queen of 
Sheba.” He has a voice of remarkably fine quality, with 
an excellent, free and resonant upper register. His en- 
core was enthusiastic, and he responded with Adams’ 
“Holy City.”-—New Haven Leader. 





Mr. Rappaport sang a tenor aria from “The Queen of 
Sheba.” His voice is a pure tenor of unusual quality and 
used with taste. As an encore he sang Adams’ “Holy 
City."—New Haven Courier 


Miss B. Sargent, Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, Jos. Baern- 
stein, S. Rappaport, with Wenzel Raboch, accompanist. 
sang the finale. It is seldom one has such a treat, and it is 
to be hoped that the Symphony Orchestra and Gounod 
Society will secure them in the near future. The second 
number, “La Reine de Saba,” was admirably sung by S. 
Rappaport, who has an unusually fine tenor, which was 
shown to its best capacity in the encore, “Holy City.”— 
New Haven Union. 
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KATHERINE BLOODGOOD, contratt. 





SHANNAH CUMMINGS, 


Oratorio Soprano. 





LEONTINE GAERTNER, 


*Celliste. 








FORREST 0. CARR, 
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February and March Engagements are rapidly being closed. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, {| 
224 Wabash'avenue, February 12, 1898. | 


ROM Paris comes interesting information from a 
friend concerning several charming Chicago people, 
chief among whom and most widely known here being 
Electa Gifford. The reports speak well of her voice, 
which has broadened and wonderfully improved with the 
excellent study she has done. Working at the lyric 
operatic roles, acquiring a large French repertory, with 
her own native talent Miss Gifford is far advanced toward 
being an important figure in the realm of music when she 
returns. Her English ballad singing and oratorio were 
always admired, and it needed but the artistic environ- 
ments of Parisian musical life to rouse into being her 
higher and richer capabilities. 


*_ * * 


A story was circulated this week that a young Amer- 
ican singer had been discovered by Maurice Grau for 
his next opera season; that he was keeping the name 
secret, &c. And who will say I’m wrong when the state- 
ment is made that it is Fanchon Thompson, of Chicago, 
a contralto with something of a mezzo quality. 


*- * * 


The chief event of next week is the appearance of Leo- 
pold Godowsky and Clarence Eddy at the concert given 
by the Chicago Conservatory, under the direction of 
Samuel Kayzer. Signor Marescalchi and Miss Grace 
Buck are the vocal soloists, and the Chicago Orchestra 
makes a reappearance after a two weeks’ absence. 


* * * 


The crchestral affairs this season have become ex- 
tremely gratifying to patrons, public and management. 
Eastern dates are most propitious, the Western trip just 
concluded was notably successful and everything is in 
splendid shape; so that next season should see the Or- 
chestral Association on a self-supporting basis. The 
artistic qualities of the orchestra have this year been de- 
veloped extraordinarily, the first violins reminding one 
of the palmy days of several seasons ago. 

Notwithstanding the rumor emanating from the East, 
Theodore Thomas and the Chicago Orchestra will re- 
main here permanently. It has been many times reported 
lately that Thomas would resign for the opportunity 
offered to him to resume his old sway in New York; 
but I can authoritatively state that the Chicago Orchestra 
and its leader will remain here. 


*- * * 


One would never accuse a woman of plagiarism! Say 
of appropriating a musical lecture, or a curtain lecture, 
or any other kind of lecture; so that a lecture delivered 
in Peoria, which, I hear, was given about December 9, 
last year, and printed in the Journal of that city, was 
merely the usual woman instinct which guided precisely 
the same thoughts, the same ideas, the same words into 
the brainy head of a lady named Starr as had previously 
been developed in the intellectual Florence Clinton Sutro. 
Which Starr is it? The Rockford Starr or the Peoria 
Starr, or are they identical? If not, which is which 
and which t’other? There has been a large amount of 
Starr in the universe of Federation of Clubs recently, 
so that the lecture, which is almost identical with that 
given by Mrs. Florence Sutro in Atlanta three years ago, 
should receive proper attention; most particularly when 





posers.” 

Look upon this lecture, 
delivered by Mrs. Sutro 
before the Clef Club, Jan- 
uary, 1893, Atlanta: 

To be a creative artist 
one must enjoy seclusion 
and quiet. How many 
women do you know who 
can study uninterruptedly? 
A young lady in social 
life is expected to be oc- 
cupied with so many triv- 
ialities, such as attending 
teas, answering letters, 
interviewing dressmakers 
week in and week out, or 
giving her time to unin- 
teresting visitors, and turn- 
ing night into day, with 
balls, parties, receptions, 
&c., that it is hardly pos- 
sible for her to find time 
for serious thought. The 
woman, on the other hand, 
who abstains from social 
frivolities is expected to 
be wedded to the tradi- 
tional housework, which 
leaves as little time for 
mental activity, and is even 
more narrowing in its ef- 
fects on the intellect than 
the wider sphere of social 
life. 

* . * * * 

A further consideration, 
equally important with 
this, is that the women 
should have the same op- 
portunity to discipline 
their minds by serious 
preparatory studies such as 
men have had. In think- 
ing over this branch of 
my subject, I have been 
led to investigate some- 
what the early mental 
training of great men mu- 
sical composers. I found 
to my surprise that such 
great creative musicians as 
Bach, Schumann, Von Bi- 
low and Tschaikowsky had 
studied law; that Gounod 
was a theologian; that 
Johann Dussek was a 
bachelor of philosophy; 
that Raff excelled in lan- 
guages and mathematics; 
that Handel and Berlioz 
had studied medicine, and 
the great Beethoven, at an 
early age, made progress 
in mathematics and other 
studies, remarkable for his 
time. That latest and most 
modern giant in the field 
or original musical compo- 
sition, Richard Wagner, 
had, as MHaweis says, 
“dipped into most litera- 
ture, ancient and modern, 
glanced at science, weighed 
several schools of philoso- 
phy, studied and dismissed 
the contending theologies 
and tasted politics.” 

Once, in conversation 
with Mr. Harrison Mil- 
lard, the composer to 
whom we are indebted for 
that beautiful song, “Wait- 
ing,” I asked him what he 
thought was the reason 
why women had never 
originated any great mu- 
sical compositions. He 
answered that he did not 
think that women were 
endowed _—i-with creative 
minds. 


The above, which are merely extracts, will be sufficient 
to show the strongly assimilative powers of the lady who 
delivered the lecture for the second time. 

es ¢ 
Raoul Pugno, the eminent French pianist, gave two re- 
citals this week in Steinway Hall much to the delight of 





such a luminary light discourses upon “Women Com- 


And upon this, delivered 
by Mrs. Starr before the 
Peoria Woman’s_ Club, 
December 9, 1897: 

To be a creative artist 
like Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Handel, Haydn, 
and other famous men 
composers one must enjoy 
perfect seclusion. How 
many women can or will 
study uninterruptedly? If 
in social life she is ex- 
pected to be engaged in 
so many other occupa- 
tions, aside from music, 
such as receptions, teas, 
parties, &c., all of which 
distract the mind. The 
woman who has no social 
duties and is wedded to 
household affairs has even 
less time for mental activ- 
ity. Her work is more 
confining and narrowing 
in its effects upon the in- 
tellect than that of the 
woman in society. 

” - *” 7. * 

Another consideration, 
equally important, is that 
woman should have the 
same preparatory studies 
for the discipline of the 
mind that man has _ had. 
For example: Bach, Schu- 
mann and Von Bilow ha? 
the wonderfully strengtl:- 
ening study of the law; 
Johann Dussek was a 
bachelor of philosophy; 
Gounod was a theologian: 
Handel and Berlioz studied 
medicine. The great Bee- 
thoven in mathematics and 
languages made progress 
remarkable for his age. 
Wagner, the latest great 
creator of musical compo- 
sition, had an _ education 
embracing all classes of 
literature, both ancient 
and modern. He has 
studied science and all con- 
tending theologies. Even 
politics are not excluded. 
His mind is one fully de- 
veloped, and of invaluable 
aid to his musical crea- 
tions. 

Harrison Millard, the 
song writer, when inter- 
viewed on the subject, an- 
swered that he did not 
think that women were en- 
dowed with creative minds. 

The question then to be 
considered is: Shall wom- 
an, or ean woman com- 


—- music? and can she} 


ear comparison with man? 


many piano virtuosi present. Indeed, the audiences were 
mainly composed of piano executants, more or less known. 

At the Guilmant recitals two weeks ago, both of which 
were under the direction of Miss Anna Millar, the hall 
was filled at the evening and afternoon performances, and 
artist and public were equally satisfied. Guilmant left 
Chicago with a feeling of cordiality for this great me- 
tropolis. 

Raoul Pugno’s performance has so often been described 
in the columns of THE Courter that there is little left to 
say. Novelty, in the shape of Pugno’s own compositions, 
virtuosity in Liszt’s eleventh rhapsody and profundity in 
Beethoven’s sonata, op. 27, were the principal features of 
the program. Exception might reasonably be taken to 
the Liszt rhapsody, as it is one of the least artistic com- 
positions one can hear, but, of course, it is effective and 
always carries an audience. At to-day’s recital Schu 
mann’s Fantaisiestiick, Beethoven’s sonata, op. 27, No. 2; 
Bach’s concerto and the same master’s Gigue were the 
classical features, Chopin, Grieg and Pugno representing 
modern composition. 

Mme. RaGna LinnE IN HANDEL HALL. 

Mme. Ragna Linné’s song recital proved, as was ex- 
pected, the principal musical event of this week. Handel 
Hall was packed by the admirers of this popular artist, in- 
cluding scores of well-known concert goers, people who 
will only go to hear the best of music. Her program, 
carefully arranged and containing a number of songs 
rarely heard, not only gave the fair artist unlimited oppor- 
tunities to exhibit the full capabilities of her lovely voice, 
but also her intensely musical nature, supplemented by a 
most finished style and an intelligent grasp of the musical 
| idea. 
| It is needless to say that every number was rapturously 

enplauded, and the audience was loath to leave at the 
| close of the program. Mrs. Karleton Hackett played the 
accompaniments with discrimination and taste. 
| Harry Dimond, who assisted Madame Linné, is an un- 
| usually gifted young artist who ought to be heard more 
frequently in concert work. He possesses a good tone 
and technic. 

Altogether the entertainment proved one of the most ar- 
tistic and attractive recitals that the American Conserva- 
tory has placed before the public. The program follows: 





| 
| I ico cxberedbeekesipncnedstovetess Stavenhagen 
| Luring Tones..........+++2ssseeeeeeeeeeeeeereess Kjerulf 
| Piping Down the Valleys Wild.............-. Somervell 
Madame Linné. 
I ne a Serna peed eee 
| Hungarian dances...........cscecessscscsccccces Brahms 
| Mr. Dimond. 
Se PRs vec atctabdenr tebemcais be da Agatha Grondahl 
t TAI, 0.05 6 bs soto ssbSodes Fe Ves ssve 0s rb bbs Theodoli 
Rest Thy Deep Orbs Upon Me.............-. Von Fielitz 
Madame Linné. ‘ : 
a DOMRIINOE, 53 ones o veesesescs95- Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Mr. Dimond. 7 
ML ..  e icgudvnd dkeetees beewss nse ceehneg sane Heine 
SEE on hb de coe beubeseewsessenrtepeemeateers D’Exaudet 
My Datling........cccsccccccccosepsccccossecececes Winge 
Madame Linné 
0 EPO C OEE epee. ETT. © ~ pers Bach 
Mr. Dimond. 
NG 00+ neerene vd 054 00 6 eaREAS Os? SEOEE Von Wittich 
CS errr reer ee Grieg 
Pie Brees 100 SORE. 220- cccccscowesecsecs Margaret Lang 


Madame Linné. 

A glance at the above program shows its universal 
quality, as it possesses the distinct charm of novelty. Mme 
Ragna Linné is one of the few who can go out of a beaten 
track without fear, and place before the public composi- 
tions comparatively but little known, and she sang them as 
only such an artist can sing. 

Madame Linné sings at Mrs. Theodore Perry Shont’s 
musicale next Monday. 

* * * 

Mrs. Serena Swabacker’s success with the Thomas Or- 
chestra has already resulted in several good engagements. 
She is charming to hear and good to gaze upon, so that 
the career begun so auspiciously seems likely to be fol- 
lowed up with continued success. February 19 she sings 
at a big soirée given by Mrs. Bostford, at Miss Slusky’s 
concert at Steinway Hall February 24, the Lakeside Club 
February 26, and Wheeling, W. Va., April.14. 


*-_ * * 
Music students, not only pianists but organists, singers, 
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M™:BAROLET-JASMIN, 


Paris Pupil of the renowned FLORENZA d’ARONA 

and graduate of the d’Arona Special Teachers’ Course, has 
arrived and will give vocal lessons at her 

Studio, 124 East 44th Street, New York. 
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New York German Conservatory of Music, 


37-89 WEST 42D STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Seven ith successful season. 


Director. 
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violinists, &c., will rejoice to hear that Leopold Godowsky, | 


the great Russian pianist, has been induced to remain in | 


this country for some time longer. There are twice the 
number of applications at the Chicago Conservatory for 
lessons with Godowsky than he has time to afford. 

* * * 

The concert tour of Madame Scalchi will be consider- 
ably improved by the acquisition to her company of the 
De Pasqualis. Signor De Pasquali, who sang for three 
seasons with the eminent contralto, has been engaged for 
the balance of the present tour, extending probably to 
fifteen weeks. The talented tenor and his delightfully 
gifted wife, who is young, beautiful, and possesses an ex- 
quisite soprano trained by Oscar Saenger, of New York, 
have been for several months great favorites in Chicago 
and the West. I heard Gaston Gottschalk say recently, 
“There are no finer artists in Chicago than the De Pas- 
qualis; their interpretation of operatic roles such as Ca- 
valleria, &c., is remarkable, and the artistic singing diffi- 
cult to better.” Signor and Signora De Pasquali go to 
St. Paul to-night, then on to Minneapolis, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, Milwaukee, Buffalo; in fact, most of the principal 
cities of the United States. Everyone will wish them 
the success of which they are so deserving. 

* 


* * 


The intrepidity of woman was never better exemplified 
than in the musical romance with which the Tribune 
startled our respectable musicians this morning. There 
is a theory that the newspapers cannot lie, therefore I 
need not vouch for the truth of th article reproduced. It 
has other than romantic features; it is strikingly funny, 
and the “well-known” musician is anxiously awaited. 


The police of Chicago are puzzled over the disappear- 
ance of Earl Conley, a youth well known in musical cir- 
cles, and Miss Ollie Wilson, the daughter of a wealthy 
Nebraska stockman. Although the young woman is 
eleven years older than the lad, who is but fifteen years 
old, the two, according to the story told the police by the 
lad’s parents, are deeply attached to one another, and the 
police have been led to suspect that they may be found 
together. 

The young musician left the home of his parents, 1006 
Garfield boulevard, three days ago. Miss Wilson, who is 
also a student of music in Chicago, is known to have spent 
a few weeks in the Auditorium Hotel recently, but the 
police have no clew to her present whereabouts 

Miss Wilson is a blue-eyed brunette, with hair of almost 
according to the description given the 
police by the mother of the lad. The boy has long, curly 
black hair and his eyes are blue. Both the young 
woman and the lad are said to be romantic in disposition 


raven blackness, 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CASI 

Miss Wilson is distinctly related to Mrs 
whom she boarded during a two years’ term at the Chi- 
cago Musical College. Earl and Miss Wilson accom- 
panied each other to the classes at the musical college, 
and their devotion to each other was often the cause of 
interested comment. 

Until Mrs. Conley found it impossible to find Miss Wil- 
son after her son’s disappearance she. had no suspicion that 
the two might have disappeared as the result of a pre- 
concerted mutual arrangement. She said last night that 
she had not the remotest idea where Miss Wilson had 
gone after she left the Auditorium Hotel. She admitted, 
having noticed that her son absented himself 
and that this cir- 


Conley, with 


however, 
from home oftener than usual of late, 





| transcribed by Harrison M. 


| cumstance had become significant to her in view of recent 
developments. 
Mrs. Con.ey’s OprInron. 
The mother of the lad refused point blank to discuss 
the disappearance beyond hinting that the two had been 
very friendly. 


33s 


| a well-known musician, whose opinion is unchallengable, 
| to give a description of the affair, with the following ex- 


“It is hard for me to think that Miss Wilson may be | 


with my son,” Mrs. Conley said. “She was always my 
friend, and both Mr. Conley and myself had implicit con- 
fidence in her. I think she would have too high a regard 
for me to have gone away with my son. I know they 
were very affectionate, and have told the police my worst 
suspicions. 

“A few months ago he told me an Englewood man was 
forming a concert company for the road, and that he had 
been offered $12 a week to join it. I refused to permit 
him to do so. I thought when he first disappeared 
that he might have gone with this company, but have since 
satisfied myself that he has not.” 

The police have communicated with Miss Wilson’s par- 
ents at Holbrook, Neb., but no information was gained, 
it is said, leading to knowledge of the present whereabouts 
of the daughter. Nothing was known of Miss Wilson at 
either the Auditorium Hotel or the Annex last night 
* 


* * 


William Armstrong lectured at Quincy on Monday and 
had the greatest success. He was also heard at Omaha 
last night, and leaves next week for the Pacific Coast, 
where his engagements extend over a considerable period 

The Orpheus Music Publishing Company announces its 
first issue for 1898, a book of four organ transcriptions of 
Vanderpoel compositions. This includes the well 
“La Miniature Entrée de Cortége,” 
Wild; “Asleep, Adream, 
Awake” and “Supplication,” dedicated to Clarence Eddy. 

A young tenor who would be an acquisition to church 
quartets is Mr. Wheatley. He was a pupil of Mrs. Hess- 
Burr, 
thorough training. 

The Chicago Musical College has made an important 
move toward enlarging its distinguished faculty by engag- 
ing the Jacobsohn Violin School. The management 1s 
now negotiating with one of the most eminent musicians 
and rumor says with a pianist in New York 
It is a fact that 


the 
known and popular 


in Europe, 
who is ranked with the world’s greatest. 
no less than fifty applications for positions from prominent 
artists, to say nothing of the hundreds from lesser lights, 
have been received by the college since the announcement 
that the institution will occupy the new building on Michi- 
gan Boulevard. 

The Jacobsohn Violin School formed the violin depart- 
ment of the Chicago Musical College from 1886 to 1893. 
Mr. Jacobsohn then opened his school in the Auditorium, 
and Dr. Ziegfeld induced Bernard Listemann to come to 
Chicago from Boston. He has since directed the violin 
department with great success, and will continue with the 
institution. 

Mr. Ohlheiser also returns to the college. 
an excellent reputation as a teacher. The violin depart- 
ment at the Chicago Musical College next season will 
the greatest violin virtuoso 
Jacobsohn, Joseph T. Ohl- 
Mr. Listemann will continue 
Jacobson will have charge of 


include Bernard Listemann, 
resident in America; S. E 
heiser, Felix Borowski, &c. 
his string quartet and Mr. 
the Chicago Musical College Pupils’ Orchestra. 

3eing unable to attend the Kowalski concert I requested 


| ability to which it was a pleasure to listen. 


which fact alone suffices to show he has received | 


cellent results: 

On Monday evening, February 7, at Trinity Methodist 
Church, occurred the annual recital by advanced pupils of 
J. H. Kowalski. At an early hour the church was crowded 
with a representative audience of Chicago society and mu- 
sical people. 

The program opened with a selection from Gaul’s “Holy 
City” for chorus, quartet, soprano and baritone solos, with 
harp, organ and piano accompaniment. The number wis 
given with much power, especially fine work being donc 
by the Chicago Ladies’ Quartet, Miss Stetson and Mr 
Burnett. 

Miss McPhillips has a very large and sympathetic con 


tralto voice, which showed to advantage in Buck’s “When 
the Heart Is Young.” Mr. Windust has a remarkable 
lyric tenor for so young a man, and sang artistically, his 
enunciation being especially good. Miss Susie Barker 
sang “A Dream of Paradise,” Gray, with expression and 
devotional feeling. She has a good contralto voice and 
shows excellent training. Miss Gertrude Best gave 

dramatic reading of “O mio Fernando.” It was rather an 
ambitious selection for so young a singer, but was well 


She is the possessor of a good dramatic soprano 


given. 

voice. Mrs. Edward Camp sang “Fear Ye Not, O Israel,” 
Buck, and although pe ching nervous at the beginning 
of the recitative gained confidence in the aria and showed 
her beautiful, clear soprano voice to advantage in the 
climax. Mrs. Marie Simpson, a singer whose voice and 
appearance resemble Anna Louise Cary’s, sang Cantor’s 
‘As the Dawn” in magnificent style, and then as contrast 
“Thou Art Mine All,” Gadsky, with much pasison and in- 
tensity of feeling. Miss Cora Sinzich sang the Bach 
Gounod “Ave Maria” with evidence of musicianship and 


Her voice 1s 
a rich mezzo, and her singing was one of the most beau 
tiful things of the evening. 
Miss Georgia Sexton 
with much dash and exceptionally 
she was affected extreme nervousness 
number was Schubert’s “Serenade,” by the 
dies’ Quartet, given, 
tion and harmony being almost perfect, 
meeting with much approval the 
ladies should have great success, for their appearance and 


Song” 
but 


next 


Pattison’s “Waltz 
good execution, 

The 
Chicago La- 
the 
and the rendition 


sang 
with 


and it was beautifully enuncia 


from audience. These 


singing would grace any program. 
The “ by Miss Maude Dewey and a large 


chorus was the climax of the recital. The 
and in the obligato, 


Inflammatus,” 
solo was given 


with wonderful dramatic effect, with 


the chorus, every note of the young singer’s voice carried 


to all parts of the edifice and showed the wonderful con 


| trol the young singer possesses 


He enjoys | 


| heard 


best contraltos we have heard, 
sang “Creole Love Song,” Buck 
breadth of tone. Her phrasing was finished and not one 


word was lost throughout the song 


Miss Stevens, one of the 


, with feeling and great 


Miss Marjorie Woods, a dainty little creature, sang 
three Chaminade songs in French. Mrs. Francis, a lady 
with a magnificent stage presence and beautiful voice 
under excellent control, gave the “Shadow Song,” from 
“Dinorah.” The execution was fine, and showed her 
coloratura work to advantage Miss Mae Healy showed 
dramatic ability in Verdi’s “Pace Mio Dio.” Her voice 
is a dramatic soprano of great volume; she should be 


Bert Bartlett sang Couchois’ “Torea- 
This man has made rapid 


in opera. 
Song.” 


dor’s Love young 





MINNIE METHOT, 
--- Soprano. _- 


Two seasons with Remenyi. 
One season with Camilla Urso. 
One season with Chicago Marine Band. 
Address: 
255 West 92nd St., New York. 
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as FIFTY, 


HIS 
THE BEST CONCERT BAND IN AMERICA. 


Winter tour, January, February, March, New York to 
Cincinnati, thence South, playing all leading Southern cities, 
arriving Norfolk, Va., March 5. Home via Washington, Penn- 
sylvania points, Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse and intermedi- 
ate cities. 


HOWARD FLANAGAN, Manager, 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY. 
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TENOR. 
Address FREDERICK J. WESSELS, 
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SCHIRMER’S 
Standard Collection of Operas. 
Complete Vocal Scores. Edition de Luxe. 

In Cloth, $1.00 Extra. 


AIDA, by Verdi (Italian and English), 


. Net, $2.00 
AMICO FRITZ, by Mascagni (Italian and 


English), 2.00 
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FLYING DUTCHMAN, by Wagner (Ger- 
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progress in his work, and though but nineteen years of | more training might be one of the few. Her aim is to 


age gives promise of being one of our best bassos. Miss 
Anna Griewisch sang “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
“Samson and Delilah,” with understanding of the re- 
quirements. Her voice is of a beautiful mezzo quality 
of much power and resonance. 

Miss Stetson, a young girl with a beautiful lyric so- 
prano voice of great range and carrying quality, sang 
“Carmen” with great dash and brilliancy. But why 
doesn’t she keep her body still? It would add much to 
her singing if she would gain repose. Last but not least 
Samuel Burnett sang the aria from ‘“Acis and Galatea” 
in quite an artistic manner. It is wonderful the marked 
improvement in this young man’s delivery. He is on 
the right road, and everybody was delighted with him. 
The assisting artists did excellent work in the obligatos 
and accompaniments, and I can say to Mr. Kowalski—as 
fourteen hundred other people did—accept sincere con- 


gratulations. 
* + * 


Mrs. Dunbar sang “Alla Stella Confidante.” She has a 
charming personality and her voice is a dramatic con- 
tralto of nearly three octaves range. 

The following program of Bohemian composers will be 
given at a Vilim Trio Concert (Mrs. Murdough, piano; 
Joseph Vilim, violin, and John Kalas, violoncello) Wed- 
nesday evening, February 23, at Libuse Hall, Twelfth 
street Boulevard, near Robey street: 


| make known American music, such as songs by Arthur 
| Foote, Chadwick, MacDowell, &c. If a few more Ameri- 

can singers would adopt the same idea there would be 
| less ignorance about American composers and American 
| music. FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Mr. Mitchell’s Song Recital. 


EORGE MITCHELL, a young tenor whose merits 
deserve that he shall be further heard from, gave a 
song recital on Tuesday evening, February. 8, in Chicker- 
ing Hall, assisted by Miss Agnes Clune Quinlan, pianist, 
and Miss Martina Johstone, the Swedish violinist. Will- 
| iam Aschenbrenner was the accompanist, and here let it 
| be said and hereafter ignored that the gentleman did ex- 
| ceedingly noisy, unsympathetic and unrhythmic duty. 

Mr. Mitchell is not gifted with a voice of naturally 
beautiful quality, but it is a true voice and is under good 
control. The temperamental make-up of this tenor, how- 
ever, is so emotionally earnest and sincere and his musical 
intelligence so marked that he is enabled to give greater 
enjoyment to an audience than nine out of every ten 
singers with a greater gift of voice, perhaps, but less 
artistic fervor and intelligence. Mr. Mitchell sings with 
meaning, phrases expressively and is master of a clear, 

| refined diction by which he compasses exceptionally sym- 
| pathetic vocal results. He gave quite a long prograin, 





Trio, First Movement, Op. 1§.....-..0s.0cseesee Smetana | embracing the Italian aria and lyrics of the English, 
Ladies Quartet... ......+.sseeeeeeeeee nese ener eens Bend! | French, Italian and German schools. His Italian is sin- 
TG hdr aa tae aed.4 soa ese ee emias Jiranek | larl d 0 Sie daltn f ‘a f “Traviata” 
Violn— | gularly good, and his delivery of an aria from “Traviata 

AIEEE: Hires ee. 4 a TP) shot Ondricek | was dramatic, while the broad melody of Tosti’s “Vorrei” 

JEOMOVING 6 ove vsicsscccsenvese reste sewsre Smetana | was sustained with true Italian spirit and power. His 
I MNES isis ewe pceke te shncrsseseneens posses Dvorak | English songs were also highly expressive, but Hahn’s 


Piano (four hands), violin and violoncello, Mrs. Mor- | “es : ia : 
French song, “Si mes vers avaient des ailes,” he sang in 


dough and Messrs. Holub, Vilim and Kalas. 


ER os obi otocsscdsspesevduredaconbecdenne Bendl 

DI av rictiarharsnce x da'ewd. side boo aisaiabendae aa eta Dvorak | 

Mrs. Mordough and Mr. Vilim. 

I Ms nici hnedeeuesacsededm iia Kalas | 
John Kaias. 

ROIs Cot WHORE) QB EG 5 56 6 hc ce diaseedes Smetana | 


At the second concert, February 23, 1898, given by the 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club, the soloists will be Henri 
Marteau and Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson. The numbers 
include: 


NE ond vane aie Sereeeyareaeheradae eho Mohr 
Ss hi ie ck RHEE RO ae Ee wae ad Cet awe nee Little 
SE RED EOS S07 Ge EE TORR PES. + Veit 
scald sp bS esi gn aed sine ee heneeory% sete Buck 
NOE oo o.s.6 oe dks'os s0cnoenwsawacaeee Brewer | 
a RARER eeDeaerete 
PIES DUS ctu cd ec aiwatasuedeneeh)sseenne Vogel 


Miss Aileen Brower was compelled by illness to go 
South, so the concert at Steinway Hall, given by Mrs. 
Borhans, lost a good deal of attractiveness. Miss 
Mabelle Crawford, a most promising contralto (for sev- 
eral seasons with the Sherwood Quartet Company), was | 
on the program, together with other less known people 
who contributed to this benefit concert. 

Mrs. Alice White Devol announces she will accept | 
engagements for lecture recitals, interpretative readings, | 
dramatic recitals and miscellaneous recitals. This form 
of entertainment for lyceums, women’s clubs, church and 
educational societies is made especially attractive by Mrs. | 
Devol, who was recently heard in Chicago. 





* * * | 

There goes abroad shortly to coach for concert singer | 
a young mezzo soprano, Mrs. Wilhelm Miiller, widow 
of the clever young organist, whose untimely death all | 
who knew him so deeply deplore. 
Mrs. Miiller is a bright, intellectual, taking American 
girl, simple, ingenuous, charming, with a voice of 
sympathetic quality, whose specialty, I should judge, 
would be ballad singing of the type we hear too seldom. 


| and some short pieces, including a Spanish dance by Reh- | 


| and Schumann-Liszt were played with taste and correct- 


| Metropolitan Opera House. 


English—a mistake. In German, however, he was at 
home. 


Miss Martina Johnstone played with a great deal of 


Metropolitan School of Fine Arts. 


HE reception, art exhibit and musicale on Friday, 
February 11, testified to the energy, taste and skill 
of those interested in firmly establishing this school which, 
it will be recalled, is a revival, or rather continuance, of 
the old Metropolitan Museum School. The new rooms, 
at 578 Fifth avenue, are well adapted to the desired pur- 
poses, and Friday afternoon were pleasingly decorated 
with tapestries and art hangings, against which the paint- 
ings loaned—some of them, a fine Casanova, a Meyer 
Von Bremen, and others equally valuable being sent by 
Mr. Blumenstiel—the casts, and the excellent work of the 
class in illustration were seen to advantage. 

The tea tables were decorated with Jacqueminot roses, 
and this color scheme was carried out in the various tea 
table appointments. Presiding here were Miss M. G. 
Burbank, Miss Adenau, Miss K. R. Christie, Miss Jean- 
nette Blumenstiel. The chairman of the reception com- 
mittee and manager of the school, Miss Isabel A. Lyons, 
was assisted in receiving by Miss B. B. Coleman, Miss 
E. P. Cape, Miss M. McArobe, Miss R. Stone, Miss F. L. 
Cooper, A. F. Wattson, A. L. Vendrasco, G. Bishop and 
D. A. Tauszk,. Of the artists who, in the evening, in- 
terpreted the musical program some are already favorably 
known in New York musical life, among them Mr. Brom- 
berg, a teacher of the pure Italian method and a concert 
and opera singer, who has been praised by eminent for- 
eign and American critics not only for his rich basso can- 
tante voice, but for his pure sentiment and excellent in- 
tonation. These qualities were displayed in his singing 
Friday evening. Miss Lucille Langford, who sings light 
French and negro songs pleasingly, promises well for the 
future, although she has much to learn. The young vio- 
linist has much natural ability. This was the program: 





feeling and artistic finish Hollman’s “Carmen” fantaisie 


feld. The dance she gave with Southern fire and grace, 
and created a good deal of enthusiasm. Miss Johnstone’s 
tone is impeccable and her style is altogether musical. 
She has developed much authority. 

Some numbers of Grieg, Paderewski, Schytte, Heller 


ness by Miss Quinlan, who, like her associates, was called 
on for an encore. The program opened by an organ 
march of Batiste, played by Charles Clark Dunn. Evi- | 
dently Mr. Mitchell has a sturdy host of friends. En- | 
thusiasm ran high and flowers strewed the platform. Mr. | 
Mitchell is a newcomer, but his promises are good, and 

with talent and feeling such as he undoubtedly possesses | 
this young tenor should make his mark in the concert | 
world. The house was crowded. 





Aronson’s ‘‘Teresita’’ Waltz. 


Rudolph Aronson’s “Teresita” waltz was performed 
at the Arion, Palestine Commandery and Charity balls. 
The “Teresita” is dedicated to Teresa Carrefio, the fa- 
mous pianist, a resident of Berlin, where this waltz was 
recently performed by E. Strauss’ orchestra. 


Sunday Night Concert. 
Melba sang again at the Sunday night concert in the | 
She gave the mad scene 
from “Lucia” and a Bemberg song; also the “Sevillana,” 
by Massenet. Ibos gave “La Donna é Mobile,” arousing 











| much enthusiasm. Mr. Bispham sang with great success | 


some old English ballads and a setting of Rudyard Kip- | 
ling’s “Danny Deever,” by Walter Damrosch. Mrs. 
Staudig] also appeared, and David Mannes played some 


Cs ein ds tenis 05-00480 7 0eee ewes Liszt 
Ana Balz. 
Song, Infelice, from Ernani.............. Verdi 
Edward Bromberg. 

Violin solos— 
IN OE Oe EN Czibulka 
ee ak bn Wal haae Mi Wieniawski 

Master Eugene Turner. 

Songs— 

La Belle Parisienne. 
I Don’t Care If You Never Come Back. 

Lucille Langford 
eee eee Mrs. Vandervere Willing 
Violin solos— : 

NE A so ocner en saree rebnene Chopin 
Intro Suzionee Gavotta..... ; ...Franz Riez 

June Reed 
| Song, Thy Tear Byes. ......00ccccvsccccccces H. Bartlett 


edward Bromberg. 
Sl eee 


Duet, selected. 
(Ohrstrom Renaud, Miss Mackenzie.) 


Haarlaem Philharmonic Concerts. 

The Haarlaem Philharmonic Orchestra gave its public 
rehearsal yesterday afternoon at the Harlem Opera House, 
and will give its public concert to-night (Wednesday) at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, under its leader, Henry T. Flech. 
The program includes Cowen’s Scandinavian Symphony, 
Humperdinck’s “Royal Children” (new) Dvorak’s Scherzo 
Capriccio, op. 66, and the “American Dances” of Bruno 
Oscar Klein. Miss Charlotte Maconda will be the vocal 
soloist. 


Miss Eva Hawkes. 


The well-known contralto Miss Eva Hawkes is very 
busy this season. During the past week she sang for the 
Ethical Culture Society in Carnegie Hall on Sunday 
morning, and in the evening at the musical services of 
her church in Jersey City, N. J. Tuesday evening Miss 
Hawkes and Heinrich Meyn, in conjunction with the 


| Dannreuther Quartet, gave a musicale at Mrs. Mallory 


Culver’s. 
Miss Hawkes has a large class of pupils, generally de- 








It is surprising how few people can interpret to perfection | violin soli. Next Sunday Ysaye and Gadski will be the " , 
the American song composer; but Mrs. Miller with a little | attractions. voting her mornings to it. 
c eRe The New York Times, New York.—Mr. Carl at the organ proved himself one of 
WO E the foremost manipulators of this difficult instrument. His playing of the Guilmant 
**Caprice” was entrancing. 
| 5 | ‘ 9 aprice” w 4 eve 
Add ORGANIST. The Tribune, New York.—Mr. Carl's programs are notably interesting. 


ress: 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 










CLARENCE 
de VAUX-ROYER, 


VIOLIN SOLOIST. 


Pupil of Ysaye, Halir | 
and Marsick. | 


Musicales and Recitals. 
Address care of The Musical Courier. 
Instruction Tuesdays and Fridays. 
26 East 23d Street, 


(Madison Sq.), Studio 2, 
NEW YORK. 





New York Herald.—The 


The Ledger, Philadelphia, 


play another piece. 
For open 








for organ and orchestra, with cadenzas by 
with Mr. William C. Carl, of New York, at the organ. 
were enthusiastically received, and Mr. Carl w 


The Boston Herald —It aroused the au 
not cease until Mr. Carl came forward to 


a 
event of the afternoon was Handel's Concerto in B flat, 
Guilmant, given for the first time in America, 
The work and its interpretation 
as compelled to contribute another number, 


ev” 
Pa.—Mr. Carl won the merited applause of the immense 
tion of the great organ, in the rendition of his attractive 


audience by his skillful manipula § : 
numbers. "After the euditoriem, with a seating capacity of 1,500, had been filled, fully as 
many more persons, it is estimated, were unable to gain admittance, 


ovwW , 
dience to enthusiasm and the applause did 
bow his respects twice, and then went back to 


dates address ——_ > 
9 West 22d Street, NEW YORK. 
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(Miss Howson’s Musicale. 


ISS EMMA HOWSON gave a delightful reception 
and musicale with her pupils on Saturday evening 
last, February 12, at her studio, 96 Fifth avenue. A large 
number of guests assembled, and found in the program 
provided an amount of genuine artistic pleasure seldom 
to be met at a pupils’ entertainment. But Miss Howson 
happens to have an unusually talented class, and this she 
has trained with such honest, earnest and cultivated 
musical purpose that the results are unique in a teacher’s 
studio, and the gifted little teacher—herself a singer of 
some renown—calls for congratulation on the admirable 
product of her skillful training. Miss Howson is one of 
the faihtful minority who, knowing from practical experi- 
ence the capacity of a voice, and having mastered abso- 
utely the technics of vocal art, applies herself with an 
enthusiasm which is without flattery, prejudice or charlat- 
anism to the careful, straightforward handling of her 
material. She calls in an especial degree for the tribute 
due to honesty in addition to capacity. 

Miss Florence Bishop, a young soprano, with a voice 
of luscious quality, fresh and pure, sang the “Ah fors 
é lui,” from “Traviati,’” marvelously well, the florid 
“Semper libera” at the close being vocalized with ex- 
cellent accuracy and brilliancy. This young singer, re- 
maining in the hands she is at present, has a future. 
Voice and temperament are naturally hers, and the art 
of finished vocalization is under secure headway. For 
encore she sang in lovely legato style a Strelezki song 
with violin obligato by Emile Foschert. 

Miss Pauline Ingre Johnson, an old-time pupil of Miss 
Howson, who is being heard with much public success this 
winter, sang the “Jewel Song,” from “Faust,” with spon 
taneous fluency and excellent intonation and attack. This 
voice, which has the colorature facility usually associated 
with the lighter sopranos, has nevertheless a lower and 
medium register of mellow power. 

In an English song and the Berceuse trom “Jocelyn,” 
Miss Selma Booth Cooke, a young Swedish artist—for 
she is much of an artist, although this was her first for- 
mal appearance—sang most sympathetically The voice is 
rich and of expressive timbre. 

| 





Viva Cummins-Doan, well known for a certain dramatic 
flexibility in song, was heard in the ‘““Connais-tu le pays?” 
from “Mignon,” sung in French with excellent dramatic | 
and vocal accent. This girl has a large fund of born | 
talent, and only needs to attend earnestly to her vocal 
training to reach an exceptional combination of results. 
She also did some Indian sketches by request, in which 
she was pictorically effective. 

One of Miss Howson’s longest-time pupils and a most 
expressive one, Mrs. Frederick A. Chapman, sang Clay’s 
“T’ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby” with such gentle and 
feeling appreciation of the ballad form that her hearers 
felt glad. 

The accompanist was Miss Anna Callaberg, who, by | 
her intelligent work, justified her selection by the King | 
of Sweden from among a hundred other young women 
as his own accompanist. 

Altogether this was a musicale of talent, good selection | 
and excellent results. Miss Howson deserves serious ap- 
proyal for her musical labors, and we seriously bestow it. | 


| tieth Century Music Room. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., February 9, 1898. 


HE musical doings of Buffalo since my last letter in- 
clude a Liedertafel concert, an Orpheus concert, an 
orchestra concert, a Vocal Society concert, a recital by 
Miss Fernow, three performances of “The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy” by the Buffalo Permanent Opera Company, two 
Sunday night band concerts, a piano recital by E. A. Mac- 
Dowell, a Saengerbund concert, besides the usual number 
of smaller musicales. 
On January 24 the Liedertafel concert was given, Geo. 
Glaszman, conductor, with the following program: 


Maennerchor (a capella), Morgen im Walde......Hegar 
es -On GN TI os sc cide sd wenn ducdesee Thomas 
Miss Tilden. 

Quartets— 
SE 2 eee ee 
PN bas ee werdcasesdoe cree hie ....Ch. M. Widor 
New York Schubert Club. 
Maennerchor, mit Klavier und Floete— 
ee eee Schumann 
a en ee Oe PE, cn. ons saenenseces ey Pache 
Harfensolo— 
Walter’s Preislied woeee ee Wagner 
pe SS Ee Oberthur 
Lieder-Maillied Oe EARL OE PARE REE: Franz 
Umsonst. 
Tanzlied. 
Miss Tilden. 
Maennerchor, Hoho du Stolzes Maedel.......... Dregert 
Quartets— 
I Nsw ean bank aue ee wean e nae Gillet 
er pee rere ..-Moszkowski 
Schubert Club. 
| Maennerchor (humoristische), Die Lumpen- 
OS ER Re Oe + Meyer-Helmund 


The male chorus sang very well. It is a small chorus 
(twenty-five), but on this occasion the voices were very 
well balanced, and there was a good deal of precision in 
attacks, shading, &c. The Liedertafel will celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary May 9, and the anticipations for this 
affair are pleasurable. 

Miss Tilden, a Buffalo singer, was the soloist. She made 
a pleasing impression. She was encored after each num- 
her. Her upper notes were very good, and she sang 
smoothly and with ease. Mr. Suerth played a harp solo, 
and while I do not admire the harp as a solo instrument, 
I must commend Mr. Suerth for his work, which is at 


all times musical. He is the harpist of the Symphony Or- 


chestra. 


On January 24 Miss Fernow gave a recital at the Twen- 
She was assisted by Mrs. Jo- 


‘hanna Poehlmann, contralto; Frank Davidson, violin, and 


Concert for College Settlement. 


A concert for the benefit of musical instruction at the 
College Settlement was given in a fashionable social at- 
mosphere on Wednesday afternoon, the goth inst., with 
Mme. Johanna Gadski, Miss Ethel Hyde, Henry Holden 
Huss and Herrmann Beyer-Hané as the artists of the 
program. The affair was an artistic and financial suc- 


cess. There were crowded parlors and prolific receipts. 





ANNA LANKOW, | 


— Vocal Instruction, 
GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 








HARTMAN, 


Pianist. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., 
apply 


STEINWAY HALL, 
New York. 








| Ernst Mahr, ’cello. | 


Miss Fernow’s piano numbers Toccata and 
Fugue, Bach-Tausig; Impromptu, op. 90, Schubert; Ca- 
priccio, op. 76, Brahms; Eclogue, Sposalizio, Liszt; Valse 
Caprice, Strauss-Tausig. 

For encore she played a minuet by Sgambati. Miss 
Fernow’s technic is her strong point. She is a forceful, 
earnest, brilliant player. | 


were: 





35 


ihe trio of Brahms, op. 8, which she played with Mr. 
Vavidson and Mr. Mahr, was not an unqualified success. 
It is very dificult, and apparently it had not been suth- 


ciently rehearsed lhe third movement was the best 
given, both in execution and in expression. 
Mrs. Poehlmann, the program announced, is from 


Uresden, Germany. She has a voice of remarkable vol- 
ume and really nice quality. She is dramatic in tempera- 
ment. But the room in which the recital was given was 
far too small to allow her singing to be entirely enjoyable. 

On January 24 “The Chimes of Normandy” was given 
at the Star by the Buffalo Permanent Opera Company. 
This is the company of amateurs which W. J. Sheehan 
organized last fall. I did not hear the opening periorm- 
ance. The accounts do not record any remarkable talent; 
rather the performance of a number of young people with 
good voices, who had been working well and faithfully. 
[The chorus received the greatest praise, also the dra- 
matic work of Wallace Guilford as Gaspard. Mr. Shee- 
han feels very much encouraged at the results of his ef- 
forts, and he has commenced rehearsals on “The Pirates 
of Penzance,” which will be given in May. 

Sunday night band concerts began January 30. The 
Seventy-fourth Regiment Band, Mr. Miller, conductor, 
gave good performances. The second, February 6, was 
attended by a much larger audience than the first. At 
the first concert F. W. Elliott, tenor, was the soloist; at 
the second Miss Grace Carbone, contralto, was the solo- 
ist. 

On January 31 came the Orpheus concert, with John 
Lund as conductor. The Orpheus program read: 


Cn. «andi ou padenmene eaten 


Male chorus a capella. 
Overture Mignon........... 
Variations for flute and harp 
Messrs. Ripley and Suerth. 
Male chours and orchestra. 
Aubade Pointanniere 
Songs— 
O, Joyful Youth 
SG. TNE, 0.000660.00.0 
Song of Sunshine 


Overture, William Tell. ......ccccccccccccccc ces sOORM 
BOE ini cntcdvunentesecanoucenbesretesont Wiesner 
. Male chorus and orchestra. 
| Asin Grom La Feie. oc cccccsecescsizs soe eercescees Halevy 
Miss Gertrude May Stein. 
a EI ee a a Koerner 
SN IR, 055 nd-b000046endnsdousane ses Old German 
Leu 


Popp 


Serenade 


Sr er Pe ..Lacombe 
Van der Stucken 
.....schumann 
Goring-Thomas 


Jung Siegfried Zoellner 


Male chorus and orchestra. 
Miss Marie F. McConnell, accompanist. 
The Orpheus is to be congratulated on its continued 
success. To record the results of the Orpheus’ con- 
certs is to record musical work, done in musical style, and 
There were eighty odd singers, 
whose’ voices were mellow, well controlled and rich in 
volume. Mr. Lund may well feel proud of his connection 
with the Orpheus. He has brought the singing of this 


under musical direction. 





society up to a high standard, and he exacts a continua- 
tion of the best. The orchestra played delightfully. There 
was an animation and surety of touch in all they did that 
was inspiring. Each number was redemanded. 

Miss Gerturde May Stein, the vocalist, sang in her own 
artistic style. In addition to her remarkably beautiful 
voice, she combines the rare quality of being both by. in- 
stinct and cultivation a genuine musician. 

Mr. Ripley, flute, and Mr. Suerth, harp, won lots of ap- 
I do not remember whether I have 
yet singled out Mr. Ripley for special praise. But he 
certainly deserves it. His fluent execution and artistic 
phrasing command admiration. Of Mr. Suerth’s playing 
you have heard. 

The Vocal Society gave its first concert February 1 in 


plause in their duet. 





PHIPPS 
& 
CAMPIGLIO, 


138 Fifth Avenac, New York. 


Sole’ Managers. 


TELEPHONE: 2717 18TH STREET. 


The most eminent Baritone and ‘‘ Lieder 


HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO—ORATORIO, CONCERTS AND SONG RECITALS. 


MAX HEINRICH, 


” singer in America. 





KARGER CONCERT COPIPANY. 


CoMPosED OF THE FoLtowinc WELL—KNown ARTISTS : 


Miss Jeanette MacClanahan, Soprano; Miss Marie Mildred Marsh, Pianiste ; 
Sig. S. P. Veron, Basso-Cantante ; and 


MAX KARGER, Violin Virtuoso. 





Under the direction of 


L. M1. RUBEN, 489 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NOW ON TOUR. 
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Concert Hall, Angelo M. Read conducting. I did not 
hear this concert. 

The Vocal Society contemplates giving “Judas Macca- 
beus” in the Spring. The commanders of the tent of 
Maccabees have announced their intention of giving this 
performance their hearty support by guaranteeing the 
sale of at least a thousand tickets. 

The sixth of our Symphony Orchestra concerts was 
given February 3 in Music Hall, John Lund conductor. 
At the matinee the hall was simply packed. Standing 
room was at a premium. The audience was evidently in- 
terested in the orchestral work as well as in the soloists, 
because even those who had stood during the program 
made no attempt to leave the hall until the last note was 


played. Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel were the soloists. 
The program read: 

Prelude, Hymn and Fugue ..........scccces: Bach-Abert 
I iet-es cinscrvocebennaeh tile esdteaneceeses Schubert | 
Mr. Henschel. 

Sk GR ER WU eins sew eeccodcdcusadciel Arenski | 
RS See a a eee Liszt and Brahms 
Mrs. Henschel. 

NES 6 wnibs-@ 5b 90 e'e eer mewwens nase Saint-Saéns 
GE iita ed backs ek andenunceomes Loewe and Schumann 
Mr. Henschel. 

Ballet music from The Queen of Sheba........ Goldmark 
ge ORE te) SLE Aes Boieldieu 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
SN dlrs ci0 5-5 ndaa.eees se Sas eeoneee Liszt 


Mr. and Mrs. Henschel are great favorites here. A 
Buffalo audience seems to lose all discriminating power 
when listening to these artists. Their work is, of course, 
delightful, but I would much prefer to hear them in a 
smaller hall. Many of their most admirable bits of ex- 
pression were lost to a large portion of the audience be- 
cause of distance. Of course, there were many encores. 

The orchestra played a comparatively popular pro- 
gram. It was immensely enjoyed. I notice that however 
much our concert patrons may cry for novelties they al- 
ways delight in repetitions of well-known selections. At 
this concert the price of seats at the matinee was nearly 
doubled, and a limited number of seats for the evening 
concert was sold. The size of the audiences showed that 
when the public gets what it wants it is willing to pay 
for it. 


prosperous society. 
| painstaking in his work. 


Jean Gérardy will be the soloist for the next orchestra | 


concert. 

I read a few days ago a criticism of a concert given in 
Buffalo June 3, 1878, in which Miss Lillian Bailey, now 
Mrs. Georg Henschel, took part. The criticism is from 
the Buffalo Courier. It says: © 


“Miss Lillian Bailey, now the favorite soprano of Bos- | 


ton, in her rendering of a Swiss song by Eckert, delighted 
her audience by the musical richness, delicacy and 
strength of her voice. She was warmly encored, and in 
response gave a mazurka by Chopin, which she sang in 
fine style. Later she sang an old Italian song and a com- 
position by Schubert, and for each was twice recalled. 
In response to the encore she sang Mr. Mills’ arrange- 
ment of ‘Blue Danube’ with fine effect.” 

There is a popular superstition here that Mrs. Henschel 
never sang until she became Mrs. Henschel. 

Last Monday afternoon, February 7, Edward A. Mac- 


Dowell gave a piano recital here at the Holy Angels’ | 


Academy. Mr. and Mrs. MacDowell were the guests of 


Dr. Cronyn, and it was entirely due to Miss Cronyn that | 
our musicians had the opportunity of hearing this dis- | 


tinguished composer and pianist. He played: 


I I Ts cncab ows eces cou ehdued as bu bee sete Mozart 
I a a ara sa 0-663 os Che oe wieeaotioadl Rameau 
RRR IEES Sa Re ar oS EN ee mn Ta Schubert 
PG co innncevues eeiaebewedebl Grieg 


Midsummer Night’s Dream, op. 36, No. 4 
Templeton Strong 


In Lilting Rhythm, op. 2, No. 1............ Edgar Thorn 
Witches’ Dance, op. 17, No. 2............... MacDowell 


| 
| 


I one. yc hana Edgar Thorn | So he has formed two classes, charging a nominal fee of 


| 
| 
| 
i 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


JOSEF HOFMANN, 


Under the control of the Chicago Orchestral Association 


(beginning March 1, 1898.) 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 


SECORG SOMSIS: CICA) 60.55 ccecccccscccscseus MacDowell 


ee ee SS ae rr ee MacDowell 
Shadow Dance, op. 30, No. §........ccccecese MacDowell 
a ne eee re MacDowell 
argo con Maesta, from Sonata Trajica...... MacDowell 
improvisation, op. 46, No. 4.........scseeeees MacDowell 
PO ON Ss UO DG occc cncasaezcssesceseter MacDowell 
COCR SG ON 9B ibs cick cccctbanstesecss MacDowell 


It is needless for me to write a long string of admiration 
adjectives about Mr. MacDowell. His ability, his genius, 
his talents, his modesty must be well known to you. It 
was a privilege to hear him play, and we devoutly hope 
that the pleasure may be repeated at no very distant date. 

The Saengerbund, Henry Jacobsen, director, gave its 
second concert of this season Monday evening, February 


7, in German American Hall. The hall was crowded. 

The program included: 

I 0ah0 chore seceneenadiednbnieses cecal Max Filke 

; Saengerbund. 

Is oc cnsedcteiguedenaeueeed Arranged by Svensen 

String orchestra. 

Oe ee ie ee rere Shield 
Mr. Ericson. 

a a i Conradi 
Saengerbund. 

TE HD 0:4:4-0- obey Kae ocensedceeneaet Handel 
EE ‘i aiceddern kenlebecieatiaea whore wretiade Chaminade 
Miss Hoffman. 

Pe, DIOR sass ssp samtbbscevdt hav vnc ids nsdn Goehle | 
Saengerbund. 

IE SCAR, PEI O OE PO Jacobsen 
PE SES 65 Goo ho wesesacndsdsese¥lodote Jacobsen 
String orchestra 
DO CR. 6 ssid c dbsennes be tbiddiuceanees Gelbke 
Miss Hoffman. 

Saengerbund and orchestra. 
| Re aE ES ARE: 6 PN ee ee Bach 
String orchestra. 
ee ere ee ee Baldamus 
Saengerbund. 

NE avis aucitened cies csereedens setsine eeensuds Nevin 
Miss Hoffman, Mr. Hartfuer and Mr. Mahr. 

Se Se ice Sie dek db earnest receesebededs Pache 


Saengerbund. 

The Saengerbund did very nicely. The audience would 
have liked each number repeated. There are about fifty 
singers in the society now, and everything indicates a 
Mr. Jacobsen is conscientious and 
The society has improved very 
Miss Hoffman sang sev- 
Chaminade’s “]’ Ete’ was 


materially under his direction. 
eral selections in good taste. 
especially deserving of praise. Mr. Ericson sang one 
solo to the satisfaction of the audience. A string orches- | 
tra assisted, and among several enjoyable numbers might | 
be mentioned two by Mr. Jacobsen, “In Memoriam” and 
a “Norwegian Dance.” 

The quartet at the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church 
has been engaged for the coming year, and it includes 
Miss Elizabeth Hoffman, soprano; Miss Howard, con- 
tralto; Mr. Slaght, tenor, and James Nuno, Jr., bass, with 
William Jarrett organist and director. 

Joseph Karl Hartfuer, concertmaster of the Buffalo 
Symphony Orchestra, sails for Europe the early part of 
April, to remain until November. While abroad he will 
spend some time with Rheinberger, a former teacher of 
his. 

Miss Mary M. Howard, principal of the School of Mu- 
sic and assistant supervisor of music in the schools, and 
also critic of the Express, returned home a few days ago 
after a short rip to New York, where she went to hear the 
opera. She also had the pleasure of meeting and inter- 
viewing several of the stars in the New York musical 
world. 

George Whelpton is meeting with cordial support in 
his recent attempt to form people’s singing classes. More 
than 400 attended the first Sunday afternoon rehearsal. 


about 5 cents. 





Other musical events for the near future are Mrs. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


Address MISS ANNA MILLAR, Manager. 


CHICAGO: Auditoritum Tower. 
NEW YORK: Murray Hill Hotel. 


Blaauw’s chamber music concert, Mr. Fitz Gerald’s song 
recital, Mrs. Gerrit Smith’s and Mr. Lavin’s song recital, 


| and the concert to be given next Tuesday evening in Cani- 


sius College Hall by the Canisius College Orchestra. Rev. 
L. Bonvin, S. J., is director of music. He is a musician 
of high standards. He is a composer of rare ability. 
It is a fortunate thing for the young men of the college 
who are musically inclined that they can be associated 
with such a gifted musician. OBSERVER. 


A Violinist’s Ear. 
ONSIDERABLE advertising is frequently placed in 
a programs of important concerts, certain favorite po- 
sitions bringing comparatively high prices. These favorite 
positions comprise certain obligations the nature of which 
can readily be understood by ilustrating a fact with which 
the ear of a foreign violinist happens to be associated. 

A concert was given in Brooklyn on January 6, when 
Paul Tidden played, and he played on a Steinway. The 
program space most valuable on that program—the back 
page—was sold to a piano manufacturer with the stipula- 
tion that no underlining should be printed on the pro- 
gram proper; that is, the name of the piano used by Mr. 
Tidden should not be mentioned, and so it was done. 
The other piano manufacturer had his advertisement on 
the back of the program, and no other piano was men- 
tioned anywhere. 

In one of the many obscure music papers published 
here and thereabouts a criticism of this concert appeared, 
attributed to the pen of Henri Marteau, the violinist, and 
while he patronizingly patted Mr. Tidden on the back, 
he pitied him on the fact that he was hampered by the 
poor grand piano he had to use, Mr. Marteau inferring 
that the piano used was an instrument made by the man 
who had his advertisement on the back of the program, 
that being the only piano advertisement printed on the 
program. 

It was generally pronounced a superb piano, and this 
paper’s representative having been present, so declares 
it to have been. The point we desire to make is that this 
paper has on several occasions referred to the absence 
of pure intonation.on Marteau’s violin playing. Naturally 
a man who judges of the tone of a piano by the adver- 
tising on the program is not as apt to make as correct a 
deduction as the violinist who remains at home and prac- 
tices instead of spending his time writing criticisms on the 
performances of brother artists who are his superiors. It 
is better to practice for good intonation than to criticise 


| the tone on the strength of the advertisement. 


Gwylym Miles. 


Gwylym Miles, the young baritone, sang in Youngs- 
town in the beginning of this week, and to-morrow sings 
in Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” in St. Louis with the 
Choral Symphony Society. He has also been engaged 
for the Albany Musical Festival, beginning of May. 


Lula A. Potter in Raleigh, N. C. 


This excellent young artist, a Von Klenner pupil, sang 
for the first time in public at the faculty concert, Peace 
Institute, when the News and Observer said this: 

The feature of the evening in which the greatest interest 
was manifested, was the appearance of Miss Lulu Augusta 
Potter, the last acquisition to the already excellent faculty 
of the institution. 

To say that the audience was pleased would not express 
it. They were more than delighted. Though Miss Potter 
is suffering from a severe cold she sang with ease and 
power. 

Perhaps the audience was most delighted with her rendi- 
tion of “Protestations,” by Homer A. Norris. 

Miss Potter is a young woman of charming personality, 
and as a vocalist, her superior has never taught in the 
State. She has already made many friends in Raleigh, and 
will easily be first among our vocalists. 
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The denier Since Beethoven. 
ApprEss BY FeLix WEINGARTNER. 


‘ No. 5 

BOUT the date of Beethoven’s death there appeared 
among our Western neighbors, the French, a re- 
markable personage, whose greatness and far-reaching 
consequence for music were not generally recognized till 
a comparatively short time ago—Hector Berlioz. The first 
of his works to fully display his peculiar genius, the ‘“Sym- 
phonie Fantastique,” the fourteenth of his compositions in 
number, contains so much that is original that, with the 
general and persistent tendency of mankind rather to re- 
ject what is new than carefully and conscientiously to ap- 
praise it at its due value, it is not wonderful that this work 
was looked on as a monster even by prominent men, such 
as Cherubini, and was absolutely incomprehensible to the 
public, and that the impression it created was almost a 
violent terror. Berlioz as long as he lived produced al- 
most the same effect with his later compositions, in spite 
of which Liszt’s unwearied championship and labor on 
their behalf gained for them some respect, at least in Ger- 
many. It was not till long after his death that repeated 
excellent performances of his work, at first by Biilow and 
afterward by other conductors gradually led us to see the 
sweet kernel in the rough shell, and feel and understand 
in a crowd of apparent extravaganzies the high value of 

his music. 

If we, as friends of Berlioz, ask ourselves how it was 
possible that works which at present excite such admira- 
tion and enthusiasm could have been regarded for decades 
as the offspring of a half-cracked brain, we find these 
points of explanation: First, Berlioz’s invention seems, at 
first meetinz, shy and unapproachable. No single one of 
his melodic phrases has a character like the famous clar- 
inet theme in the “Freischiitz” overture or the Schubert 
themes, which irresistibly creep into the heart and ear 
of the listener. We at first believe that we find coldness, 
almost hardness, where, in truth, a burning glow and pas- 
sionateness had sought their artistic expression. Berlioz’s 
music is like those rare human physiognomies which for 
the first moment affect us unsympathetically, till we sur- 
mise, after closer examination, to what struggles and bat- 
tles of the soul those angular features, those deep, scarred 
furrows, those haunted, darkling eyes bear witness. Look 
at pictures of Berlioz to see what I mean. 

A second cause of his remaining misunderstood so long 
is his abnormal, grotesque boldness in instrumentation. 
Not only does he often employ more orchestral means 
than those usual, but the way in which he employs them, 
the demands he makes on the separate instruments, his 
blending and combination of “Klangfarbe” give to his 
handling of the orchestra that peculiar coloration, non-ex- 
istent before him, and never imitated since, which has led 
the ignorant and malicious to remark that he first desired 
the instrumental effect, and then added the music. Still, 
his instrumentation does not indicate that sensuous ele- 
ment which, as it were, bears us away on the waves of 
feeling, and which is peculiar to Weber’s orchestration, 
equally constructed with remarkable boldness as regards 
the varied employment of the instruments, and to the 
hitherto most perfect orchestra of Wagner. We are daz- 
zled, not intoxicated, by Berlioz’s orchestration; bright 
sunshine on light green leaves, around which a clear, 
pure air is playing; there is lacking the deep drawn breath 
in the scented shadows of the pine forest 

The third cause why Berlioz is so difficult to understand 
lies in the material and poetical outlines selected for his 
works, as well as in the relation of his music to this ma- 
terial, and the manner in which it embodies them. 

To his “Symphonie Fantastique,” with which I will 
first linger, Berlioz prefixed to each separate movement a 
specially characteristic preface, a statement of the poetical 
contents which the listener ought to feel. Such a pro- 
ceeding was nothing unusual. It would be delightful if 
some historian of music were to clearly demonstrate that 
what we call flippantly to-day program music is by no 
means an invention of the new composers, that rather the 
endeavor to express definitely characterized thoughts, nay 
even transactions, by music is clearly as old as composing 
music in our sense of the word. Compositions with titles 
and provided with explanations are to be found among the 





old Dutch and Italian works, as well as those of the Ger- 
man masters before Bach. Thayer, in his excellent 
biography of Beethoven, qotes a whole series of works, 
long ago forgotten, of the beginning of this century which 
either have a general title or special names for the sepa- 
rate movements. As for example, “The Sea-Fight’”; first 
movement, drums beating; second, military music and 
marches; third, movement of the ship; fourth, crossing 
the waves; fifth, cannon firing, with cries of the wounded; 
seventh, victorious shouts of the triumphant fleet. Great 
battles and important political events have always in- 
spired the imagination of the contemporary musicians. 
Even Beethoven did not disdain to write “Wellington’s 
Victory,” and in Wagner’s “Kaisermarch” we hear the 
artistic echo of the successful war. The following pro- 
gram, quoted by Thayer, seems to us remarkable: “Happy 
pastoral life, interrupted by a thunder storm that passes 
away, and then the naive, noisy rejoicing on that ac- 
count.” Who does not see that we have here to do with 
a suggestion for the Pastoral Symphonies? Thayer adds 
the following appropriate remark: “It was not all Bee- 
thoven’s ambition to find new forms for musical represen- 
tations, but rather to surpass his contemporaries in the 
employment of those that already existed.” Every good 
opera overture has really its program, the libretto of the 
opera to come, and Spohr did not shrink from prefixing 
to his “Faust” overture a complete description of what the 
listeners ought to picture to themselves. In the course of 
this address it will be declared that it is not the program 
itself that is to be reprobated in a work provided with one, 
but that when the music of such a piece holds to the pro- 
gram a false relation requiring a further explanation, the 
case may arise that it revolts, as it were, against its own 
existence, that is, resolves itself into no music, and is inca- 
pable of producing an art work. 

The “Symphonie Fantastique” 
represent the feverish dream of a young artist who has 
poisoned himself with opium through despair at being dis- 
dained by his beloved. The dose, too weak to kill him, 
evokes at first pleasing, then terrible, images before his 
soul. The separate movements, elucidated by the program, 
are named Dreams and Passions, “A Ball,” “Scene in 
the Country,” “March to the Scaffold,” “Dream of a 
Night of a Sabbat.” Later on Berlioz added a second 
part, inferior, out of all proportion, to the Symphony, his 
melodrama of Lelio; in this he represents the young artist 
awakened from his sleep and speaking, and in renewed ap- 
plication to his work finding freedom from his love-pangs 
How bewildered and incredulous must the then public 
have been in face of the bold undertaking to set to music 
a program such as had never been heard of before. But 
how nobly did Berlioz do what seemed impossible, with- 
out in the least infringing on the form of the symphony 
or falling into empty sound painting. All the five move- 
ments are pieces complete in themselves, full of genius 
and strength in invention, construction and instrumenta- 
tion, and require no further interpretation of their right to 
exist. Feeling himself certain of the purely musical per- 
fection of his work, Berlioz adds that the program can be 
dispensed with when the Symphony is performed alone, 
for the work is capable of being understood by the public 
without it, only the titles of the separate movements ought 
to remain. The listener who is endowed with any fancy 
will easily perceive, when he knows that the third move 
ment is entitled “Scene in the Country,” that at the con- 
clusion of the cantilene of the English horn, accompanied 
by the soft rolls on the kettledrums, is designed to imitate 
the notes of a shepherd’s pipe interrupted by distant thun- 
der, just as in the conclusion of the “Scene by the Stream,” 
in Beethoven, the song of birds is imitated. In both cases 
this imitation of nature is not inartistic by any means, as 
has been alleged against Berlioz and even Beethoven, for 
it springs, primarily and in complete unison with the fun 
damental temper of the whole piece, as it could only 
spring from a disposition that deeply absorbs the wonders 
of nature, and has the highest capacity for rendering them 
artistically. Thus in both cases the concluding bars which 
imitate nature’s effects are with perfect musical logic con- 
nected with the preceding ones, and consequently can be 
understood from the music itself without any program 

In Berlioz the imitation of the effects of nature presents 
an opportunity for a peculiarly beautiful, formal, rounded 


of Berlioz is supposed to 
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| the theme proper enters, is composed of a duet of two 
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off conclusion. The beginning of the movement, before 
shepherd’s pipes (oboe and English horn), and, thus, the 
conclusion appears only as a reprise of the beginning, and 
consequently the beginning and conclusion weave, as it 
were, a uniform frame around the delicate picture of the 
music. Even the last movement, consisting of an intro- 
duction, preparatory of a haunted, uneasy state of mind, 
of a choral-like movement executed by deep wind instru 
ments (a parody on the “Dies Irae”) and a magnificent 
fugato, culminating in a union of the choral and the fugue 
theme, fully justifies its title of “Songe d'une Nuit du Sab 
bat,” or “Witches’ Sabbath.” The only doubt might be 
whether the public, if it only knew the title, would be in 
a position to find out the inward connection between the 
first three movements and the two last ones. The pro- 
gram that proposes to exhibit the whole work as the de- 
lineation of an ecstatic dream may, therefore, be distrib- 
uted at performances with the less hesitation, as the thor- 
oughly musical character of the symphony is a guarantee 
that it will not reduce us into inartistic interpretations, 
but simply stimulate the imagination of the hearers, which 
is essentially the function of the title.* 

When we examine very closely the musical contents of 
the work we find as a decided innovation, as contrasted 
with other symphonies, that one theme runs through all 
five movements. In his dreams, that are musically repre- 
sented in the symphony, the young artist is ceaselessly 
followed by the image of his beloved, which appears to 
him in the most different surroundings and forms. It as- 
sumes the character of a melody, described by Berlioz as 
idée fixe, which, retaining its construction as regards the 
position of the intervals to each other corresponding to 
the character to be represented, is perfectly changed in 
rhythm and expression. The idée fixe appears in noble 


simplicity in the first movement (p. 8 of score) Trans- 
posed into waltz-like phrases, but thoroughly dignified, it 
appears as the second movement, “The Ball” (p. 38). As 


befits the character of the scene in the country it is modi- 
fied into a pastoral melody played by the woodwind (p 
57). In the fourth it appears as a fleeting thought of the 
man led to execution (p. 84), and finally, in the “Nuit du 
Sabbat,” as a distorted, grotesque dance time. The be- 
loved has become a deviless, who joins in the pranks of the 
witches and other fabulous beings (pp. 91 and 93). It is 
occasionally still maintained that lack of invention made 
Berlioz reconstruct all the movements of his symphony 
from one theme. This is not the case. The varied modi- 
fications of this theme are worked into the movements 
which otherwise are independent 

To change and modify a theme is nothing new. We 
know that the older masters, before all Beethoven and 
Schubert, created many of their greatest masterpieces in 
the form of variations: we know that in our days Brahms 
possessed great perfection in the mastery of this form. But 
the modification of a theme arising from a distinctly rec- 
ognizable poetic moment, I might say, dramatic psycho- 
logical variation, was first employed by Berlioz in this 
symphony and appears as a creation most originally and 
It is the same style of variation that 
and perfected in his symphonic 


peculiarly his own 
Franz Liszt developed 
poems, and which, ultimately, Wagner made an intensive 
means of expression in his dramas. These Wagner 
themes, varied psychologically in the service of the drama, 
have received the name of leitmotiv. This is the place to 
point out that this term is as unsuitable and tasteless as 
most of the appellations of the so-called leitmotiven them- 
selves. A motive which is designed to guide us in the right 
way through, as it were, a musical labyrinth, for as such 
Wagner’s scores were at first regarded, in order that we 
might not lose the thread, can never be altered, but must 
remain recognizable without hesitation But Wagner's 
themes continually change, and come into the most 
changeable relations to each other, just as the movements 
of the soul and the will in our own bosoms. Hence their 
Protean nature little fits them for guiding an ignorant 
traveler in a dark field. Let them become, by their modi- 
fications and their connections, possibly only in the poly- 
* Liszt in his piano arrangement has changed the program, mak- 
ing the first movements natural events, and only the last two dreams 
evoked by opium taken with suicidal intent. I regard this change 
unfavorably, as it unnecessarily divides the work into two parts. 
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phonic character of the music, a true soul mirror of the 
persons on the stage, and then Wagner’s drama gains 
by this styte of thematic work its penetrating power and 
clearness. The leitmotiv, with its rash name and its con- 
sequence, the leitfaden, have caused more confusion than 
illumination respecting Wagner’s art, for people often 
think that they have studied the work sufficiently if they 
have discovered as many leitmotiven as possible, just as 
one discovers hidden figures in puzzle pictures, or else 
have nimbly learned by heart the themes characterized in 
the leitfaden; they either lost themselves in subtleties or 
rejoiced in a mere unthinking effort of memory, instead of 
gaining any deeper knowledge. 
These leitfaden may, meanwhile, have served as aids to 
study for intelligent readers who did not stop there. This 
leitmotiv system is, however, now carried into every style 
of music, even that of classic symphony, and the newest 
fruit of this procedure is the program books customary 
in some cities at orchestral concerts. The intellectual 
injury they do to the hearer is far greater than the pecu- 
niary advantage they bring to the publisher. Against an 
introduction provided with examples in notes, and written 
by a competent musician, there can be no objection, espe- 
cially for new works, if the public were to read them be- 
fore the performance. In the house there is no time for 
it. The time before the commencement and the pauses are 
however, devoted to this purpose, consequently the read- 
ing takes place only when the music has already begun. 
Observe a group of listeners provided with program 
books; out of economy two or three naturally own one 
book. Is it not a ludicrous sight, how the heads come to- 
gether and the fingers point at the pages where the passage 
comes that is printed in musical notes? Immediatels 
the text is read on further as quickly as possible, so that 
they may not delay the entrance of the next sample of mu- 
sic. What value can there be in listening in such a dis- 
tracted fashion and with insufficient study? “The pro- 
gram books make it so easy,” is the answer. Ultimately 
this “making it easy” will go so far that the conductor 
need only to “bring out,” as pointedly as possible, the 
passages quoted in the program books, in order to be 
certain of praise for “clearness in working out the orches- 
tral execution,” while the listener will only have to know 
those passages, to have a quotation always at hand and to 
pose without trouble as a connoisseur. What will be the im- 
age that a younger generation will probably come to have 
of a Beethoven symphony? Pardon me for this brief in- 
terruption, and with this word of advice: “If you think 
you cannot do without program books pray be kind 
enough, in your real interest, to read them before the con 
cert if possible at home in connection with study of the 
score or a good piano arrangement of the work in ques- 
tion.” 

There is another bad custom that we owe to the leit- 
motiven, that is the reminiscence hunting that is spreading 
in our days with such ostentatious intrusiveness. Accus- 
tomed and able to listen not to a thing as a whole, but 
only to its parts, because they read program books and 
leitfaden instead of studying the works, very few listeners 
receive a collective impression before they proceed to 
study details which really can only be perfectly under- 
stood by reference to the work as a whole. Consequently, 
they see for the themes and the leitmotiven. from 
which the piece is supposed to be patched up, and when 
these have been found or have previously been neatly dug 
up out of a leitfaden they are at once compared with al- 
ready known themes that have been printed in other leit- 
faden and program books; at first naturally with those of 
R. Wagner. as he stands nearest to us in time and is the 
most mighty figure of the immediate past. Young com- 
posers therefore must before all things be his Epigoni be- 
fore they can be Epigoni of other composers. Woe, then, 
if there occurs a similar position of a few notes, e¢. g., a 
C and a G anywhere, while there is also a C and a 
G in a Wagner theme! Woe if a chromatic progres- 
sion from below upward is found! The new them is at 
once Tristan’s and Isolde’s “unpleasant love motive,” two 
disjoined fourths are Beckmesser’s “rebounding cudgel 
motive,” a strongly marked rhythm in six-eight time is 
Alberich’s “Forge Motive,” finally the whole work is 
“squeezed out of the consecrated Wagner.” 

It is astonishing with what speed a novelty can in this 


fashion be “done up” without ever being learned. If 
nothing is found in Wagner or too little to make the vic- 
tim suspected, then they search in father-in-law Liszt, in 
Berlioz, and lastly in the older masters, even in Meyer- 
beer, in operettas and street songs. It would be a special 
task with long experience to collect and explain what 
nonsense has been found by this research. The reminis- 
cence hunters, in their half childish, half spiteful pleasure 
in having found such similitudes, forget to notice the char- 
acter of the theme itself, the place it occupies, the manner 
in which it is worked out, in fact the form, the quality, the 
physiognomy of the whole work. They hear with their 
eyes, not their ears. They forget that the same sequence 
of tones is far from being a reminiscence, that much more 
has to be taken into account, tempo, key, expression, po- 
sition in the course of the whole, and, above all, the rec- 
ognizable internal necessity for this and no other tone se- 
quence, for not till then is the incapacity of the composer 
to find the right expression and the consequent necessity 
of borrowing demonstrated. They forget, too, that the 
whole tone and temper of a passuge and remembrance of 
a similar passage can produce the feeling of reminiscence 
without the slightest similarity of the notes being discov- 
ered. These reminiscences of the tone and temper of a 
passage are noticed remarkably seldom, and yet are the 
properly suspicious reminiscences which lead us to infer 
the lack of independence in the composer more certainly 
than accidental similarities. Such occur in the greatest 
masterpieces, from Bach to Wagner, in numbers; yet they 
remained unnoticed and nobody took a notion to judge a 
work on this acount at a time when there were no leit- 
motiven, leitfaden or program books. At that time one 
understood how to listen fully and to consider a work as a 
whole, not as a crowd of arbitrary details: at that time, in 
short, one had to know a work before judging of it. 
Who, for example, could have a notion that Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” was not original because the first theme is note- 
identical with the beginning of Mozart’s “Bastien and 
Bastienne”? The whole work was misunderstood, com- 
plaints were made of its want of form, its bombast, its 
stiff effect, &c., but Beethoven ought to have lived in our 
days to be branded as a plagiarist on account of the re- 
semblance mentioned. If a composition bears the unmis- 
takable features of its author and if it is, as a whole and 
in its parts, complete, then an accidental similarity of 
notes to a passage of any other work is utterly of no con- 
sequence. 

I say this as clearly and decisively as possible; first, to 
protect such composers who run the risk of making mis- 
takes as to their gifts through the judgments expressed 
by the reminiscence hunters; secondly, as a warning to 
those who from fear of such judgment nervously banish 
from their quite natural and good conceptions every in- 
nocent similarity, and thus give to their works the stamp 
of designed originality, which is the worst thing in the 
world, for it produces those sprawling, far-fetched, distort- 
ed conglomerates of notes, with their superficial profund- 
ity and their super-refined banalities, which we meet to- 
day alike in lieder, symphony and opera. Hence arises 
that morbid, neurotic sensibility of our times, which re- 
quires the strongest applications to rouse it from its dreary 
flaccidity for a moment, only to close again its glazing 
eyes in lazy slumber. Indeed I feel I shall not be sorry 
if I describe the fear of not being original as the evil de- 
mon which has robbed many of our young composers of 
sense and feeling for sanity, strength and veracity. I 
trouble myself in no way about having the reproach made 
to me that I defend blank copying if I say, free and open, 
“Better an honest reminiscence than something unnat- 
ural.” At all events for our comfort it can be said that 
reminiscence hunting is only a fashionable disease, which 
if it often attacks sound heads yet like all fashionable 
fads will vanish in time. Many a creative artist of the 
present day may, however, be ruined by it, for it is not 
everybody who has the strength to treat with indifference 
its unpleasant effects; it is not everybody who has the 
calm presence of mind to boldly face the “fear of non- 
originality”; not everyone has the healthy self-conscious- 
ness to value the whole simple reminiscence hunting as 
worth scarcely a shrug of the shoulders, if it does not 
seem to him necessary to say a few strong words on the 


The prize for being the first, the discoverer of what I 
have called psychologic-dramatic variation, that had grand 
positive, and as we have seen, petty negative effects, must 
undoubtedly be awarded to Hector Berlioz. He can with 
perfect justice be called a forerunner of Wagner. 

Besides the pioneer “Symphonie Fantastique” Berlioz, 
influenced by Byron’s poem and the wish of Paganini to 
have from him a piece for viola and orchestra, wrote a 
symphonic work in four movements, “Harold in Italy.” 
In spite of great beauties it does not quite attain the height 
of his first symphony, but is more popular than it in Ger- 
many. Of his other works notice must be taken of the 
valuable overtures, “The Corsair,” “King Lear,” “Ben- 
venuto Cellini” and the “Roman Carnival’; the dramatic 
symphony “Romeo and Juliet” and the legend “The Dam- 
nation of Faust,” which invades the field of opera. In 
these two works Berlioz, the musician of genius, shows 
himself in peculiar contradiction to all artistic mankind. 
Clearly his inward being drew him to opera, but the bold 
symphonist and instrumentator was not yet capable of 
taking the great step that was reserved for Richard Wag- 
ner, namely, to construct the music of the drama from 
the spirit of poetry without regard to the operatic form. 
Berlioz selected and made for himself opera texts after 
the old model, and clothed them with charming, ingenious 
pieces of music, which are among the best that we pos- 
sess in opera music since the classic master works. Then 
he took great dramas ready to his hand, Shakespeare’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” and Goethe’s “Faust,” and arranged 
them for his purpose. The purpose was: At any cost to 
find opportunity to open a path onward for his restless, 
impetuous music-soul, to write music and more music, 
the most beautiful music, the most full of genius, that he 
was capable of creating. He did not consider whether 
the form that he chose was justified artistically. 

In fact it was not, no more in Berlioz than in Schubert’s 
“Paradise and the Peri.” It is rather a styleless mixture 
of different modes of expression and forms, not quite ora- 
torios, not quite opera, not quite symphony, fragments 
of all, and hence no whole. In “Romeo and Juliet” a 
fugato depicts the strife of the hostile families, a long or- 
chestral recitative the intervention, warning and threaten- 
ing of the prince. Little choral and soli passages tell of 
the hapless lot of the lovers, of the power of love, of 
Queen Mab; large orchestral pieces paint the feast of the 
Capulets, the love scene, and again Queen Mab. This 
little episode, so unimportant in the drama, is thus twice 
brought forward. The tragic conflict, on the other hand, 
is quite passed over. A choral movement represents the 
lamentations of the women at the supposed tomb of Ju- 
liet; an orchestral piece without voice, the awakening and 
tragic end of the lovers, and finally a perfectly operatic 
finale, the advent of the people. Father Lawrence’s ser- 
mon and the reconciliation of the opposing parties. Ber- 
lioz picked out the situations which seemed to him the 
most suitable for composition, without regard to an or- 
ganic concatenation of the whole. In the “Damnation of 
Faust” he places the beginning in Hungary. Why? Dur- 
ing a journey in Austria he had heard the Racoczy March, 
instrumented it brilliantly, and now sought an opportunity 
to introduce it into a greater work; and this he found, and 
in most remarkable fashion in “Faust,” which to find a 
half-way motive to the intercalation, he made to be- 
gin in Hungary. So he openly confesses in the preface 
to this work. 

In order to be able to compose a Descent into Hell, 
a regular Pandemonium, he makes Faust, contrary to 
Goethe’s poem, which he otherwise uses frequently, de- 
scend into hell instead of being redeemed. The excre- 
scence in “Romeo and Juliet,” if I dare so to name an 
episode, makes Queen Mab a leading figure, and to it 
we owe a fabulous orchestral scherzo, unique in its kind 
Even the other symphonic pieces in these two works, 
with the exception of one about which I shall speak here- 
after, are real marvels of individuality and genius in music 
I mention the brilliant feast of the Capulets, the noble. 
glowingly beautiful love scene and the dance of the Will 
o’ the Wisps and Sylphs in the “Damnation of Faust.” I 
regard this work with the “Symphonie Fantastique” as the 
most important of his creations. The psychologi- 
cal-dramatic variation of a theme is not employed 
in any of these later works with such force as 
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in the “Symphonie Fantastique.” Berlioz had a 
great idea which he no longer used, and left to his suc- 
cessors its elevation to importance and fruitfulness. This 
whole work, even if it seems to us, in the above mentioned 
pieces, not marked by style in the highest sense, yet has 
been of weighty influence on musical art-practice. Ber- 
lioz must be described as the originator and ancestor of 
that “new,” modern direction which is dominant to-day, 
and whose representative struggle, often in reckless haste, 
for new aims and the strangest possible effects; its ap- 
pearance will always be a landmark in the development 
of music whatever development the “direction” may take. 

It is far from possessing the ethical depth, the ideal per- 
fection and purity which’ glorifies the figure of Bee- 
thoven with ineffable sublimity, but no composer since 
Beethoven—except Wagner—has enriched music with so 
many new means of expression or pointed out to it so 
many new ways as the great Frenchman, whose simply 
inexhaustible imagination appears all the more powerful 
and richer the more we seek by loving study of his works 
to know them thoroughly. 

Just like Schumann, Berlioz had an aversion to Wag- 
ner. In both cases we see the incapacity or the repug- 
nance of a great man to recognize a greater, a fact which 
often occurs, and does not arouse pleasant feelings, be- 
cause it reminds us that even highly endowed natures 
are subject to human weaknesses and errors, and that 
the sting at the sight of the success of others tortures 
even enlightened souls. Whosoever feels such sentiments 
arising in him and thinks he cannot overcome them, let 
him look at an elevating example, at one who in this re- 
spect surpasses all newer musicians, let him look at the 
noble figure of Franz Liszt. How this man, so great 
himself, labored unceasingly to foster artist natures spirit- 
ually akin to himself and spread the fame of their works, 
how he stretched a hand to young genius and talent in 
every field, supported them with advice and in deed, and 
with all this never did anything for his own personal 
advantage; nay, even neglected often completely the care 
of his own creations for the sake of others, is a matter of 
undisputed history, and I believe that no one, not even 
those who stood aloof from his compositions, would wish 
to rob him of the bright crown which unselfishness and 
generous love have placed on his head for all time. In 
human relations Liszt was the king of artists. 

As a composer he surpasses Berlioz in the first place 
by this fact that, while the latter in his symphonic works, 
amid all his freedom of fancy, almost always clung to 
the old form in clearly recognizable outlines, and wrote 
definite music pieces, Liszt flung away the form totally, 
and this often gave to his compositions the character of 
improvisations. He starts directly from the poetic plan, 
the program, which alone he regards as the ruling prin- 
ciple in his musical formations. At times he goes so far 
as to express particular events and mental conditions in 
musical sentences and phrases, and then arranges near 
each other in the sequence prescribed by the program 
In this proceeding he had a predecessor in Berlioz, in 
the above-mentioned orchestral piece from “Romeo and 
Juliet” entitled “Romeo at the grave of the Capulets. In- 
vocation, Juliet’s awaking, joy, first effect of the 
poison. Agony and death of the lovers.” Berlioz here 
attempted to reproduce the details of the dramatic action 
by melodic fragments, accents, union of chords and ex- 
pressive figuration, with such clearness that one fancies 
that one can trace the event in every bar. Yet this piece 
is most frequently neglected in performances, because 
its impression, even with the best rendering, is thoroughly 
confused, even in places—my respect for Berlioz does not 
hinder me from saying—ridiculous. The reason is that a 
task is assigned to music which it cannot discharge. If 
the title had not given an indication of the progress of 
the drama we should not have known what we were hear 
ing, and should have received the impression of a sense- 
less complication of notes. This feeling of senselessness, 
however, is not removed, even when we know what we 
have to picture to ourselves we must rather be surprised 
that the bare words of the title are so clearly opposed to 
the music which otherwise might give us more powerful 
impressions than even an excellent poem. We have the 
same feeling at the beginning of “Romeo and Juliet” in 
the great orchestral recitative which represents the com 
ing of the Prince. 


(To be continued.) 
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New YORK, February 7, 1898. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LARA L. SMITH is a talented young pianist, not | 


yet out of her teens. Last Monday evening she 
gave a concert in Carnegie Lyceum, this being the pro- 
gram: 


OOP nr re Leschetizky 
en Ss 0 UU ae ee err Chopin 
Miss Clara L. Smith. 

Cera Una Volta = Age paints one meneweeuveset Gomez 


. Elizabeth Northrop. 


Adagio Pathetique. Lanne 166 0eieker eum Vas .Godard 
Elfentanz i Ratealeniaee mesa nih Re Popper 
I ic ccieidikspknéchdeh@ekuedbanneele _. Schumann 
The Bee..... .Schubert 
David Mannes ‘and Miss Madeline Mannes 
Gavotte, Mignon.. a .. Thomas 
Miss Carrie Bridewell. 
SE SO, I bo ce cacedseech cscs ees Thomas 
Albert Catterall. 
Scherzo, B flat minor............ i ebwh buenas Chopin 
Miss Smith 
Elle et Moi (My Sweetheart and I)................ Beach 
rs. Northrop 
ES SE Bt SA ER ee Mattei 


Miss Bridewell 
SE s24cdeexannees 
Mr. Mannes and Miss Smith. 
Hungarian Dances.... .Brahms-Joachim 
Mr. Mannes and Miss ‘Mannes 


.. Beethoven 


Miss Smith has a musical touch, is capable of deep ex 
pression and plays withal very interestingly. 


her, for she seems to possess good nerve, good sense and 
the musical temperament. Mr. Catterall has a fine, big 
voice, and evidently a future, with continued study and 
devotion to his art. His is a voice of both quality and 
quantity as well as unusual range. Among those present 
in the boxes were the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., Frank 
Damrosch, Emilio Agramonte, Mrs. Charlton T. Lewis. 
Mrs. Arthur Smith, Henry Frank, Rev. L. M. Clark, of 
Brooklyn; E. Haydock, Mrs. Frank Urner, Prof. S. I 
Smith and Henry Mannes. 


* + * 


In spite of the storm there was a well-filled house to 
greet Conrad Wirtz on the occasion of his lecture-recital 
on Tuesday evening, January 25. Contrary to his usual 
custom of giving an analysis of each composition to h« 
performed Mr. Wirtz devoted himself in his lecture en 


tirely to the Beethoven sonata, giving a brief, but clear | 


and comprehensive exposition of the life of Beethoven 
the sonata form in general and the particular sonata (Op 
27, No. 2) to be played. 

The program was sufficiently varied to be interesting to 
all, and showed his versatility in interpreting the different 
styles of composition. 

It would be difficult to select any one piece for special 


mention, as the whole program was given in a most ar 


tistic manner. It is here reproduced: 
Scherzo, op. 31...... os Chopin | 
Fantaisie impromptu, op 66 Chopin 
Three etudes, from op. 25. .Chopin 
Sonata, ap. 27, No 3eethoven 
Humoreske ....... .Schumann 
Aufshchwung.. .. Schumann 
.. Chaminade 


Spinning Wheel 

Caprice 

Three etudes, shadow dance, be: 
Polka de la Reine. 


: Stavenhagen 
Hungarian. . MacDowell 
Raff 


* * * 


To complete the mention of the reception musicale 


Mrs. and the Misses Hoyt by that sterling 


She should | 
continue cultivating the gifts nature has bestowed upor | 





artist 





39o 


and lovely woman, Henrietta Beebe-Lawton, in my notes 


of last week, the program is herewith presented in full: 
Duett, Spring Flowers......... wm . Reinecke 
pa The Misses Hoyt 
Violin solo, Prize song, Meistersinger. 

Miss Cadee Hoyt 


. Wagner-Wilhelmj 


Song Mignon ae, Se d’ Hardelot 
Madame Beebe 
Chaminade 


Duett, Barcarolle. 


The Misses Hoyt 


Aria Connais-tu le pays.. con . Thomas 
Miss Grace Hoyt 
Song, The Desert ile Cities Ged wals vawhedees 
Madame Beebe 
ON ENNk.6sscnbkeanuenee as Bemberg 
Miss Frances Hoyt 
Song, In the Dark, in the Sun.. .Coombs 
Miss Feilding Roselle 
Trio, Break, Break, Break...... .. Anderton 
Madame Beebe, Miss Grace Hoyt and J H. Me Kinley 
Violin solo, serenade : . Pirone 
Miss Grace Hoyt. 
Songs— 
I CN oe vcncesPauauendecuiendl Coombs 
Blossoms jareawaeh oP . Halton 
Mme. Henrietta Beebe 
Mrs. Dr. Geo. W. Boscowitz, Mrs. McKinley, Miss 


Frances Hoyt, accompanist 


Among the guests were Mrs. Russell Sage, Mrs. Jas. E 
Learned, Mrs. A. Harper-Lynde, Ben Foster, Mrs. Mel 
ville Delancy-Landon, Mrs. Alfred K. Hills, Mrs. John P 
Jepson, Mrs. J. Woolsey Shepard, Mrs. J. Oscroft Tans- 
ley, Mrs. George O. Studwell, Mrs Mrs 
Noah Norris-Van Brunt 

* . * 


Osa He yward, 


Samuel Blight Johns has sung in various parts of our 
country, and as he is a tenor of more than ordinary ability, 
he makes many friends with time 


and concentrated vocal study, 


He is still young, and, 
should develop into a first- 


class public singer. I quote a couple of recent press no- 
tices: 

Samuel Blight Johns, tenor, has an unusually strong 
voice, which, at his will, becomes soft and mellow as the 


tones of a silver bell —Henderson (Ky.) Journal 


The selection by Balfe was finely rendered. On being 
recalled, Mr. Johns gave a slumber song, “Sleep, Little 
Baby of Mine,” in a way that made that number the vocal 
gem of the evening. His voice is clear, strong, well trained 
and sympathetic.—Pensacola (Fla.) News 

* > * 

The Kit Kat Ciub gave an afternoon last week at 12 
East Fifteenth Emile Andrew Huber, the 
known musician, poet and litterateur, having charge of the 
There was a fine exhibition of sketches by the 
members of the club, and music was contributed by Mrs 
Misses Owen and Lawler, all sopranos, 


street, well- 


music 


Hynemann, the 


and Hugo Liittich, violinist, also assisted 


FEBRUARY 14, 1°9*® 


The hospitable home of Madame Murio-Celli d’El 
peux, on Irving place, saw a goodly company of people 
gathered a week ago, at the last musical soirée, the follow 


ing participating in the program: 


Signor L. Sabatelli, tenor: Edward O’Maborv. basso; 
Geo. W. Head, Jr., basso: David Bimberg, violinist; W 
Lowitz, pianist; F. W. Riesberg, pianist; Miss Emma 
Schlitz, pianist, and Madame Murio-Celli’s pupils, Miss 
Mildred Mead, Mrs. Geo. Dobbin, Miss Susie Sarles, Miss 
Blanche Ullman, Miss Viola Buschweiler, Miss Emma 
Eyre, soprani: Miss Bertha Shalek, Miss Mary Stillman, 
Miss Beatrice Roderick and Miss Eleanore Bro adfoot, 
contralti. Madame Murio-Celli and Mr. Riesberg at the 
piano. 


Broadfoot, the charming 


and fervent musical tem 


As usual, Eleanore young 
contralto, with her glorious voice 
perament, carried off a large share of the honors 

Miss Buschweiler is a young girl under eighteen, with 
a pretty voice and excellent enunciation; Miss Ullman has 
Miss Mead has extended range and 
and the other young women all did 
exceptionally well. Mr. Head has a very expressive bass 
which will well repay further cultivation 


much temperament; 
sweetness of voice, 


voce, 

The grand duo from “Aida” closed the prog 
uine impassioned Italian style; in this Miss Broadfoot and 
Signor Sabatelli reached heights of spontaneous exuber- 
ance. The nicely played piano solo by Miss Schlitz de- 
serves mention en passant. There can be no two opin- 
ions of the merits of Madame Murio-Celli’s method: a 
schooling which produces a Juch, an Engle, a Broadfoot, 
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is founded on the true in art and nature! The affection 
feit for the highly respected teacher by all her pupils is 
excepticnal and pleasant to see! 
* * * 

Among the voice teachers here whose pupils are rapidly 
coming to the fore is Max Bendheim. Occasionally he 
gives a students’ concert at his spacious and handsome 
Fifth avenue studio, at which anywhere from five to twen- 
ty artist-students appear. Such an occasion was that of 
last Thursday afternoon, when this program was given: 


Ou Miata Pons Cresee) isc ccocc ce dcasseesas Haydn 
Miss Zetta Kennedy. 

SN TNE TIE cs nncnedbekicemeniesssesestl Svendsen 
Miss Cecelia Bradford. 

Fac ut Portem (Stabat Mater). ......ccccscccsee Rossini 


Miss Alexandra Fransioli. 
Be Thou Faithful Unto Death (St. Paul)....Mendelssohn 
James Butterfield. 


CIES: GG. BIE SOs on knd'hn sb omeninscs econ Sullivan 
OS sos 0560tnreminn baaee Teer ne eieese seed d’ Hardelot 
Mrs. Clara H. Bussing. 

Soanbsls Themeee Gor We oak casin nce hoes cces Sarasate 
Miss Cecelia Bradford. 

My Lover Comes To-day (MS.)........... F. Brandeis 
ee NE EAs bs cessaceacovnecveds Donizetti 
Miss Zetta Kennedy; flute, John Bradford. 
eS, rere rr Bartlett 
James Butterfield. 

Aria from Le Cid, for soprano................ Massenet 
Miss Clara H. Bussing. 

Two Tuscan Folksongs (duet)............... Carraccioli 


Miss Zetta Kennedy, Miss Alex. Fransioli. 

Miss Kennedy’s voice is a very flexible and brilliant so- 
prano; the new (manuscript) Brandeis song, dedicated to 
her, was a noticeable success. 

She is engaged from to-day as the soprano soloist in 
the Pro-Cathedral (Roman Catholic), in Brooklyn. She 
sang with the New York Philharmonic Club (Director 
Eugene Weiner), Tuesday, February 8, in Plainfield, 
N. J. 

Miss Alexandra Fransioli has been engaged since Jan- 
uary 15 as contralto in the Madison avenue and Sixty- 
fifth street synagogue. Her voice is full, deep-tonal, and 
promises great things for the future. Mr. Butterfield has 
a pure tenor organ, which is bound, with further study, 
to bring him to the front. 

* * * 

At Mary Knight Wood’s last week there was a public 
rehearsal of the Trio Club. Possibly the special feature 
of the afternoon was the talented hostess’ own new song, 
“At Dawn,” with ’cello obligato, dedicated to and sung 
by Miss Jennie Dutton. William Lavin, the well-known 
tenor, also participated in the program, which was one 
of much variety, including violin and piano, vocal duets, 
‘ecllo solo and a trio, as well as the fine new song al- 


luded to first. 
* * * 


At Ozone Park, N. Y., under the direction of Mrs. 
Parson Price, there will occur a grand concert on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, with these artists: Miss Marie Cahill, 
soprano; Miss Inez J. Carusi (the harpist), contralto: 
Parson Price, tenor; J. H. Childs, baritone; Walter B. 
Crabtree, basso; Harcourt Brigham, violinist; Arthur 
Rowe Pollock, pianist; William Armour Thayer and Par- 
son Price at the piano. 

Many of these are pupils of Parson Price, who is well 
known as the instructor of Julia Marlowe, Ida Klein, 
Maude Adams and that graceful and in every way charm- 
ing young actress, Ida Conquest, who has been selected 
by Frohman to play leading roles with Gillette in London 
next April. This lady’s voice developed amazingly in 
two years’ study, and it is now one of her most admired 
attributes. When in the city Miss Marlowe has daily les- 
sons of Mr. Price, convincing proof of her faith in him 
and the satisfactory results attained. 

es «6 


Blanche Duffield sang the “Proch Variations” for me 
the other day, and I was much pleased with the ease, ac- 
curacy and grace with which she surmounted the great 
difficulties, including a high E flat of the well-known 
coloratura composition. The “Cabaletta” from “I Puri- 
tani” was another exhibition of vocal fireworks, in which 
department Miss Duffield seems sure to attain eminence; 
in this a high F was sung, true as a bell tone. She is a 
pupil of the well-known exponent of the Lamperti method, 
Lena Doria Devine. Another voice of remarkable beauty, 








of rich contralto quality, is that of Louise Gehle, of Mount 
Vernon, likewise a Devine pupil. She sang the Saint- 
Saéns “Samson and Delilah” aria with fine phrasing, in 
powerful long periods, quite unusual. Barttell’s “Dreams” 
vividly brought to mind Jacoby. Mrs. Summers, herself 
a vocalist, played the accompaniments exccedinly well. 
Madame Devine may well be proud of these voices and 
the results achieved through her practical method. 
* * * 

Arthur “Woodruff, conductor and vocal teacher, was 
especially active in the former capacity the past fort- 
night. The University Glee Club, of which he is 
conductor, gave its seventh private concert in Mad- 
ison Square Garden Concert Hall two weeks ago, 
Leontine Gaertner, cello, and Alice Verlet, soprano, 
assisting. The front cover page of these college boys’ 
program bears their monogram, “U. G. C.,” and also a 
strain of very appropriate music—“We won’t go home ’til 
morning.” The thing is very unique and artistic. An- 
other society of which he is conductor is the Englewood 
(N. J.) Choral Club. Their concert, ten days ago, in- 
cluded the Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané String Quintet, Hein- 
rich Meyn, Mrs. K. T. Canfield, sopran., with Stanley 
Knight, accompanist. The selections given were all from 
operas, with the exception of Bruch’s “Fair Ellen,” and 
this scheme must have resulted in a most varied and in- 
teresting program. 

The Orange (N. J.) Musical Art Society’s concert 
(women’s voices) was another Woodruff affair, and pro- 
duced a program of choruses and solos alternately, Evan 
Williams, Miss Marion Hopper, pianist, and Miss Emma 
S. Brett, accompanist, participating in the performance of 
a program of excellent taste. 

And so Woodruff is known by his works! 

* * * 


The Misses Edyth and Catherine Harris gave an “at 
home” last Thursday afternoon. Miss Catherine Harris 
is the young soprano who so pluckily began again her 
“Queen of Sheba” aria at Madame Ogden-Crane’s con- 
cert, Chickering Hall, when the organ insisted on “squeal- 
ing.” She is to sing at a concert at the Holy Apostles 
next Tuesday. 

- * * 

E. Ellsworth Giles sang at the Choral Society’s concert, 
New Rochelle, a week ago (Dr. H. R. Palmer, conductor), 
and will appear as tenor soloist at a concert at Red Bank, 
N. J., next Tuesday evening. 

ee 

Edward Mayerhofer’s students’ recital occurs at his 
spacious Yonkers studios to-morrow (Thursday) evening, 
Paul Hamburger, violinist, and Miss M. R. Huntington, 
soprano, assisting. This is the program: 


i ORs os ooh as sos boecee onte se uaee Chopin 
Se, BOS, GI DB io oe csv ce vind oss ev eesieg Schumann 
EEE SCT eee TT 
a a ee nee eer Chopin 
Miss Cutting. 
I HI NES isco dicie pian sad vie acd ka Hamburger 
Sonata, op. 53, second and third movements... Beethoven 
DY slg AE ce LoS opus 6.50.00: hese sews neen a+ es Schumann 
NE ae ee ae Chopin 


Miss Florence Huntington. 


Two songs, 

Miss M. R. Huntington. 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 1, first movement.......... Beethoven 
es wich cine ade a ean Liszt-Schubert 
IO ... ccieccws peradoe tina acne -Epineon Bargie! 
ae ove cv.ce cemyene 


Miss Gastello. 
Arthur Beresford. 

Arthur Beresford will sing “The Creation” for the Har- 
risburg (Pa.) Oratorio Society on the 17th and at the con- 
cert of the New Haven Orchestral Club March 4. He is 
engaged by the Apollo Club, Chicago, for April 21, and 
while West will probably arrange to appear with several 
of the Western oratorio societies. 

Siloti. 
Siloti’s second piano recital takes place this (Wednes- 
day) afternoon at 2.30 in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. 
Siloti will go West the beginning of next week and play 
in Toledo, Oberlin and Chicago. Returning he will be 
the soloist of the Buffalo Symphony Society, and on 
March 18 and 19 he plays with the New York Philhar- 
monic Society. On March 7 Siloti gives a recital in 
Farmington. 





Miss Genevieve Weaver, 


SOPRANO. 


Song Recitals. 
French, German and English Composers. 
Concert and Oratorio. 


Engaged by Ethelbert Nevin for a series of con- 
certs entirely of his compositions. 


Under direction of 





Signorina TECLA VIGNA, 


VOICE CULTURE and DRAMATIC ACTION. 
Auditorium School of Music, Odd Fellows’ Temple, Cincinnati. 


SUMMER TERM, July 1. FALL TERM. September 7. 


MISS HARRIETTE CADY, 


PIANIST, 
LAST RECITAL, Assisted by Leon Marx, February 26, 3:30. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA. 





HIS program was presented at the fifth (and last) 
of the fortnightly musicales in Carnegie Lyceum: 


Pe MR onc cc asentccscsnus Das Rheingold 
Adolph Glose and Miss Augusta Glose. 
Be Ge SE CE PIE 6 oon hicede de diccctcsnesese Halevy 
Percy Rector Stephens. 
ee | ee ery yee Wagner 


Marcella Powell. 
Piano duets— 


POR eee Die Walkire 
Rist der WoalkkOrem: ....cccccccsces Die Walkire 
Mr. Glose and Miss Glose. 7" 
EEE SE EE EEE EE Tee Tartini 
David Mannes and Miss Madeline Mannes. 
Bt ME BUNS a vacecesigisetesocccosdesecs Schubert 
Slumber Song (Philemon and Baucis)........... Gounod 
O Ships That Sail (by request)................. Farwell 


Mr. Stephens. 
Piano duets— 


I. Site Se as 66 Vad wants oeieen Siegfried 
Siegfried’s Todtenmarsch.......... Gétterdammerung 
Mr. Glose and Miss Glose. } 

i Ci i Ns os kid oss sac es0ee David 

Mrs. Powell. 

Prize Song (Meistersinger).............+-+ee08 Wagner 
ESE aR a eee ree Ce David 
cas cindienenemhs-s Schumann-Wilhelmj 
SE Ch iain anh tas pied imnmaing desk ee bie 6 Wieniawski 


Mr. Mannes and Miss Mannes. 

The spring-like day and the artists to be heard together 
served to draw 1,000 people, where there is room for but 
800. Handsome souvenir programs, with elegant cuts 
of Mr. Powers and Mr. Mannes, were distributed at the 
door. 

Mr. and Miss Glose, duetists, appeared to special ad 
vantage in the Waldweben, which is best suited to the 
piano. Marcella Powell sang well. This dainty, youth- 
ful soprano is coming rapidly to the fore, and makes a 
distinct hit with her audiences. A remarkably high and 
clear organ is hers. In the Bird Song she gave us a 
beautiful high E. Allied with the fine voice is a most 
charming personality, and ’tis no wonder she is so suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Stephens’ voice is astonishing in its depth and full- 
ness; a true basso profundo, reaching low E with no 
effort whatever. 

If Mr. Powers goes on at this rate his students will ere 
long stand as young artists, for they are such in fact. 

Stephens made an especial hit with the “O Ships that 


Sail;” here his enunciation and musical temperament en- 
abled him to reach great heights, and mighty was the 
applause. 


Horace Kinney ably seconded the efforts of the sing- 
ers by his discreet piano accompaniments. 

Mr. Mannes’ playing was as usual full of fervor. The 
Damrosch Maggini violin rolled forth a ’cello-like vol- 
ume of tone in the Tartini largo, the presto of which 
was a beautifully clear-cut performance. But in nothing 
was there more intense feeling or more poetic fervor 
than in the Prize Song music, which seems to lie next 
his heart. Miss Mannes accompanied with taste. 

Messrs. Powers and Mannes announce a series of three 
Lenten musicales, Wednesday mornings, March 2, 16 
and 30, in Carnegie Lyceum, at 11. The special artists 
will be Frau Gadski, Mrs. Jacoby, Miss Marguerite Hall, 
Miss Clara Damrosch and Harry Arnold. Mr. Powers 
singing at each musicale. Messrs. Kinney and Riesberg 
accompanists. 


Mrs. Barron’s Song Recital. 


Mrs. William D. Barron gave the third of a series of 
recitals at the H. W. Greene studios, 487 Fifth avenue, 
last Wednesday. The program gave evidence of the re- 
markable scope of the singer’s voice and her great versa- 
tility. She was exceedingly fortunate in the Lalo and 
Meyerbeer numbers, but “Protestations,” by Norris, with 
violin obligato, was so well sung that it aroused enthusi- 
astic appreciation. Mrs. Barron has a voice especially 
adapted to the broad music of the church. 


Sousa’s Concerts. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor. 





MAUD REESE-DAVIES, Soprano. 
JENNIE HOYLE, Violiniste 





Feb. 24, Hartford, Ind. 
Feb. 24, Muncic, Ind. 

Feb 25, Portland, Ind. 
Feb. 25, Lima, Ohio. 

Feb. 26, Adrian, Mich, 
Feb. 26, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Feb. 20, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Feb. 21, Beloit, Wis. 
Feb. 21, Elgin, Ill. 

Feb. 22, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Feb. 22, South Bend, Ind. 
Feb. 23, Huntingdon, ind. 
Feb. 23, Fort Wayne, Ind. 











THOMAS & FELLOWS, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Tickets at Schuberth’s and Waldorf-Astoria. 
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February 14, 1898. 


PITTSBURG, 


HE dethronement of Frederic Archer, for three sea- 
sons conductor of the Pittsburg Orchestra, has 
come. The new man is to be Victor Herbert, of New York 
city, whose record is well known to all readers of Tue 
MusicaL Courier, and therefore to everybody in the 
United States who takes an interest in matters musical. 

The step taken by the shrewd managers of the local 
orchestra’s interests is not retrogressive in a musical 
sense. Considered from a purely business standpoint the 
change is most judicious. The committee governing the 
fiscal affairs of the Pittsburg Orchestra had to secure the 
signatures of sixty guarantors for the ensuing year, each 
man signing for $500, making a total reserve fund of $30,- 
ooo. As time wore on it became evident that a change in 
the conductorship was necessary before the subscription 
could be secured. Not less than ten of the old guard who 
were first to pledge their support to the movement de 
clared that with Frederic Archer at the helm they would 
cease to lend their aid. This proved pretty much of a 
facer, but the interested ones were equal to the occasion, 
and immediately laid their plans to get another conductor 
In this way they were able to keep everybody in line, the 
recalcitrants objecting to the old director for the simple 
reason that his work was not up to the standard demand- 
ed by the critics, and that he insisted in making the or- 
chestra a body of strolling players mobilized for a term, 
never to be recongregated at the close of any single sea- 
son. 

The Herbert move was a clever one. Before the 
had closed the New Yorker came here ostensibly to con- 
fer with the Exposition managers relative to the music for 
their annual show next fall. But it noticeable that 
he was always riding in cabs from his hotel to the Carne- 
gie Building, where the orchestra governors hold their 
regular confabs, and where W. N. Frew and H. C. Frick, 
the principal factors, have their offices. These gentlemen 
learned that Herbert, like Barkis, was willin’ They 
learned that he cared nothing about the salary, which is a 
little less than $200 per week. They ascertained that Her- 
bert had a comfortable income, and was independent of 
revenue considerations where opportunity offered to make 
a success of what another man turned into artistic failure 
So everybody agreed that Herbert was the man, while 
Herbert declared that he liked the P ittsburg committee of 
wealth, fashion and art yearnings. 

But somebody gave away the secret, even before Mr. 
Archer’s term of office had expired, and when Victor Her- 
bert left Pittsburg on January 27 a morning paper declared 
that he had been engaged. Of course the committee 
blandly denied this to a man. However, the New York 
bandmaster failed to receive the proper tip, and when 
asked if he had been engaged replied, ‘Nothing is settled.” 
But in a very few days everything was cleaned up, and on 
Saturday the old guarantors got a circular letter, which is 
well worth reproduction here. It read: 

GENTLEMEN—The orchestra committee has for some 
time past been making a careful study of the situation, 
especially as to the choice of a conductor for the season 
of 1898-9. The members of the committee have not relied 
entirely on their own judgment, but have secured the 
opinions of those best fitted to give sound and impartial 
advice. While obtaining the views of a large number of 
musical people and others specially interested in the 
orchestra and residing in this vicinity, the great con- 
ductors and ablest music critics located in other cities 
have been consulted with. 

In short, every effort has been made to insure the con- 
tinuance, on the highest plane possible, of the organiza- 
tion which you have so generously supported. Ac- 
knowledgment should be made to the experts already 
referred to for the valuable and disinterested advice 
given, and which has greatly aided the committee in ar- 
riving at a conclusion. Their names would be laid before 
you were it not that such action might in some cases in- 
volve a breach of confidence. You may rest assured, how- 
ever, that they include some of the leading conductors 
and critics of the country. While on many accounts, as 
you will readily appreciate, the question was approached 
by the orchestra committee with extreme reluctance, the 


season 


was 





members fully realized the responsibility of their position, 
and feeling that they were bound to regard themselves 
simply as trustees for you and the many patrons of the or- 
chestra, and that in some sense the musical fature of 
Pittsburg had been placed in their keeping, endeavored 
to make the investigation in a courageous, sincere and 
unprejudiced manner. They have been actuated by the 
belief that the orchestra, as an institution, as a most 
powerful factor in the growth of the higher life of the 
city, should be regarded as of first importance, and that, 
if it is to take a permanent place among the great sym- 
phony organizations of the country, individuals, as such, 
must be assigned a secondary place. 

Many able and well-known conductors have been under 
consideration, all of whom were communicated with and 
their willingness to accept the position, if tendered them, 
ascertained. In deference to the wishes of these gentle- 
men, their names also must be withheld. After taking 
everything into consideration, natural ability, technical 
training, ambition and peculiar adaptability to the con- 
ditions at present existing in Pittsburg, and having given 
full weight to the consensus of opinion obtained from 
musical experts, both in and out of the city, the orchestra 
committee felt that it was justified in electing to the posi- 
tion of conductor of the Pittsburg orchestra for the season 
of 1898-9 Victor Herbert, of New York. This elec- 
tion has taken place, and its announcement is first com- 
municated to those whose public spirit has made the or- 
chestra a possibility. It is hoped that the action of the 
committee will meet with your approval. 

By order of the committee, 


W. N. Frew, Chairman. 


Mr. Frew refused to be interviewed on this matter and 
would make no comments on the action of the committee 
is the chairman. He always been re 
garded as Mr. Archer’s warmest adherent, but has at the 
same time a reputation for acting in the best interests of 


of which he has 


all concerned. Mr. Archer himself declines to make any 
statement. He was a candidate for re-election, and there 
were indications that he might succeed. The tide of pop- 


ular sentiment overwhelmed the city organist, even though 
he had many supporters both among musicians and lay- 
He has not said what he will do in the future. His 
organist, $4,000 per annum job with 
expires in three or four months. 
the chief 


men. 


Sontract as city 
three months’ holiday, 
Political forces have been arrayed against him, 
argument being that his services in giving two recitals 
weekly are not worth the figure paid. 

The musical folk criticise Mr. Archer for the careless 
way in which he performs his work, especially since he 
became orchestral conductor. His programs as organ 
recital lists of musical above re- 
and he frequently plays after a careless fashion 


composition are not 


proach, 


; that seems to substantiate his reputed boast that he does 


not have to practice. But this slipshod business is not the 
rule with the city organist. He frequently play magnifi- 
cently and in a manner that ably sustains his great repu- 
tation. But at the same time Mr. Archer does not give 
the city and people of Pittsburg the best services of which 
he is capable. So he may not care to remain longer in 
the community. X. 


Miss Florence Traub in Brooklyn. 


Miss Florence Traub is winning golden opinions from 
the public by her excellent work. There are but few 
young girls of her age in the world who have acquired 
her present artistic playing ability and who can play so 
large 
New York and Brooklyn audiences. 

She was the solo pianist at 
organ recital, 
M. E. Church, between Bergen and Dean streets, Saturday 
afternoon, February 12, at 4 o’clock 
propitious weather, fully twenty minutes before the re- 
cital began the vast audiénce room was filled. There was 
not a seat to be had, and many people were standing in 
the aisles. Her first number, Shakespeare’s “Serenade,” 
Schubert-Hoffman, and the Liszt Polonaise were 
by request, and were heartily encored. In response she 
gave “The Flatterer,” by Chaminade. 
ber, and the closing piece on the program, was the Con- 
certo in G minor, by Mendelssohn, Mr. Tyler playing the 
orchestral parts on the organ. 


given 


success. 
were given with accuracy, verve and emotional feeling. 

The interpretation of the lovely second movement was 
especially beautiful and the combinations used by Mr. 
Tyler on the organ very effective, contrasting most ex- 
cellently with the tones of the lovely Steinway grand. 

In this movement Miss Traub displayed much genuine 
musical feeling and sympathy and produced a noble qual- 
ity of tone, melodious and rich, yet as soft as if played 
with velvet fingers. The ensemble was also especially 
fine. The brilliancy and rapidity of the last movement 
gave Miss Traub a chance to display her superb technic. 
She played the difficult and intricate passages with ease 
and perfect abandon, and closed with a most effective tri- 
umphal climax. 
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a repertory from memory before great and critical 
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Abram Ray Tyler’s last | 
which occurred at the New York Avenue | 


In spite of the un- 


Her second num- | 


It was a most gratifying | 
All movements were well taken as to tempo, and | 
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Miss Augustin’s, Second Recital. 

ISS HELENA AUGUSTIN gave her second pro 

fessional piano recital Wednesday afternoon, 
February 9 at the studio of James Lawrence Breese, 5 
West Sixteenth street. The young artist was asisted by 
E. Bauck and Leo Taussig in the trio by Rubin Gold- 
mark for piano, violin and ‘cello, and the distinguished 
baritone Emilio de Gogorza contributed some songs taken 
from the modern French with which 
successfully identified himself. 

Miss Augustin’s work in trio, 
rhythmic and fluent, was a just indication 
work later on, which proved to be on much a higher 
plane of excellence than she succeeded in reaching at her 
first concert. It could be seen that must 
have hampered Miss Augustin’s efforts at her début, since 
her performance at this second appearance was so much 
The young girl was able .o 


on 


school, he has so 


the delicious, pearly, 


of her solo 


nervousness 


more promising and artistic 
play with confidence and repose on this latter occasion, 
and with an opportunity to do herself justice she succeeded 
in creating a serious musical impression 

Among her solos she played the difficult “Theme and 
of Beethoven with musicianly feeling and de- 
Her technic is clear fingered 
and her sense of rhythm is 
She has judicious ideas 


Variations” 
cided brilliancy and vigor. 
and comes to her with ease, 
strong and admirably developed 
with regard to tonal proportion and an artistic understand- 
ing of the value of accent. Indced, Miss Augustin pos- 
sesses in exceptionally liberal degree the main constitu- 
ents of good pianistic art, and with a little more time in 
which to acquire control of the finer tints of nuance and 
to add a certain gentle balance and polish to her style her 
rank as a gifted and interesting artist wit have become 
secure. Miss Augustin has superior natural gifts and has 
evidently been a close student. 

Chopin’s G major Nocturne, played suavely, a Brahrns 
Rhapsody, given with characteristic decision, and Les 
chetizky’s “Deux Alouettes” were among her other num- 
bers. The favorite Leschetizky taken with 
delicate swiftness, but the effect was good. The 
program closed with Liszt’s difficult Eighth Rhapsody, 
played with plenty of fire, vivid color and spontaneous 
sweep. Here Miss Augustin was so effective that the au- 
dience begged for something more, when she played, with 
much feeling—almost an excess of feeling—a transcription 
of Bohm’s “Still wie die Nacht.” 

The songs of Mr. de Gogorza were sung with feeling 
and polish. It was altogether a pleasant concert, and 
Miss Augustin is to be congratulated on a great success. 


piece was 
piano 


Muss Anne Atkinson. 


Miss Anne Atkinson, of Columbia, S. C., a pupil of 
Burmeister, gave last Friday a recital at the Misses Mas- 
ters’ College, in Dobbs Ferry, on the Hudson. The young 
pianist, whose talent for music is very extraordinary and 
in whose veins flows real Southern blood, played her 
numbers of the program with deep expression and an 
abundant, sometimes overflowing, temperament. The 
fashionable audience, which consisted mostly of daughters 
of the first families of the country, gave Miss Atkinson 
an ovation after her last number. The girls rose from 
their seats and shouted their three college yells. 


Victor Thrane’s Astonishing Group. 


By special arrangement with Henry Wolfsohn Victor 
Thrane, the indomitable impresario, has added wo his lu- 
minous group of artists the violinist Marteau for a series 
of concerts. Mr. Thrane in hand from 
which to make unprecedentedly brilliant combinations the 
four great virtuosi—Ysaye, Marteau, Pugno and Gérardy. 
Results of unique artistic value may well be looked for, 
and programs such as are rarely possible to present will 
The artistic furore created a few 
César 


will have now 


be given to the public. 
seasons ago by the performance of Ysaye 
Thomson in the Bach sonata for two violins is fresh-in 
Such combinations can now be made and 


and 


the minds of all. 
added to in superb degree through the rich variety of ma- 
terial which Mr. Thrane of which he under- 
stands so perfectly the most artistic disposal. Mr. Thrane 
commands and he them to shine in 
the cause of art and of themselves. 


HELLO! 
BROOKE 


Captured New England and Canada last Spring, and again 
last Fall. Now he is engaged for the longest and most profitable 
band engagement in America. 

BROOKE and his famous CHICAGO MARINE BAND, 55 musi- 
cians, at Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia, for eighteen weeks’ 


from May 28, 1898. 
HOWARD PEW, Manager. 
200 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


controls and 


a galaxy, will cause 








The Great 
American 
Basso, 


JOSEPH S. BAEKNSTE 


HY. WOLFSOHN, 
Mas. Ba., 131 E, 17th 
St., or 49 E. 61st 
St., New York City. 
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The Fourth Symphony Concert. 
HE fourth concert of the New York Symphony So- 
ciety took place in Carnegie Hall last Saturday night, 
the regular public rehearsal occuring Friday afternoon. 
The program was this: 


Symphony No. 3, E flat (Eroica)............. Beethoven 
Rat Beth The COO ois: csis chveccccciocnesioce Haydn 
M. Plangon. 

Serenade for wind instruments........... Richard Strauss 
SE ES PE I Saint-Saéns 
DET sccevcdecaensdeces ner sewd ob dvedwienaeee Schubert 
Savenate Gb Dae, FUG iiss sin sdsreocasevies Tschaikowsky 


M. Plangon. 
(Accompanied by Mr. Damrosch.) 
Prelpfde and Finale (Liebestod), from Tristan und 
eS TED ey Oe Pe Oe pee eee ote: ee Wagner 

The Strauss Serenade proved to be agreeable music, 
most ingeniously scored and giving rare opportunities 
for novel tone colors. It is gentle, almost idyllic in 
mood, and without a trace of the bizarre, except in some 
rare harmonization. The wind of the symphony orches- 
tra being of an exceptional character, the piece was ad- 
mirably played. The symphony was delivered in a brill- 
iant, virtuoso-like manner, but lost some of its character 
by the tempi being accelerated and the dynamics exag- 
gerated. But as playing it far transcended the botched 
performance recently given by the Philharmonic Society. 
If Mr. Seid! had such a band as the Symphony Society's 
there would be little talk of permanent orchestras. In 
New York musical life the right man is always in the 
wrong place. 

Plangon sang very well, especially the barbaric “Don 
Juan” serenade. Schubert's “L’Enfer” was also finely de- 
livered. As encore he gave a French version of Schu- 
mann’s ““Wanderlied.” 

Mr. Damrosch conducted. The concerts do not take 
place until April 7 (Thursday afternoon) and April 9. 
Marteau wil be the sole performer. 


The Burmeister Musicale. 


ICHARD BURMEISTER gave his first musicale 
of the season on Tuesday afternoon, February 1, at 
his charming studio, 604 Park avenue. This was the pro- 
gram: 
Sarabande and Chaconne, from the opera Almira. . Handel 
(Piano Transcription by Liszt.) 
R. Burmeister. 
RAE GOR TRG. 060540 see cie eetknn sd biets owen Bohm 
Mrs. Madge Wickham-Watson. 
Three songs— 


Re SRR ae a a eS Burmeiste1 
NOES: i ctiscitiagpnise tudes dadeniavadten Burmeister 
SR et tick sinpddantrebiale neces Burmeister 
Miss Caroline Montefiore. 
NR St et Ge SION hdc cn cedsnrsncadsorerecested Chopin 
a a area ret ae Chopin 
Senta’s ballad, from the Flying Dutchman........ Wagner 
R. Burmeister. 

SNE + iS. c:aseins du nab neue oun va eee enone oa hesanken Raff 
Ee ep ee AE em Wieniawski 
Mrs. Madge Wickham-Watson. 

Wanderer’s Night Song............---eeeeeees Burmeister 


(Song with violin obligato.) 
Miss Caroline Montefiore, Mrs. Madge Wickham- 
Watson. 
BMangarian Rhagecdy We, Bisciscccccccccccsccccess Liszt 
R. Burmeister. 

Mr. Burmeister played with exceptional brilliancy, 
technical grasp and authority. The Chopin Valse in A 
flat, with the perverse accent on the twos, was given with 
graceful fluency and a happy distribution of emphasis and 
contrast; but the two preludes were the most poetic and 
intellectual of the afternoon’s work. Here Mr. Burmeister 
played with delicate insight and most effective command 
of color. Chopin is evidently a stronghold with him, and 
the manner in which he can interpret the various Chopin 
moods, plaintive, impassioned or ardurous or tender, is 
rarely expressive and felicitous. The transcription of the 
Senta ballad was played admirably, the melody pure 
and simple, singing its way with meaning. Altogether Mr. 
Burmeister was in excellent vein, and gave serious pleas- 
ure to his hearers. 

Miss Montefiore sang the somewhat difficult Burmeister 
songs with impressive feeling and poetic color. The 
phrases are long-breathed of these lyrics, and call for a 
control which not many singers will be found to possess. 
But Miss Montefiore has her resources under excellent 
command, and shows the result of rigid, intelligent study 
The voice is developed remarkably in the lower and 
medium registers, while the upper has great vibrancy and 
power. As an instrument it is equal throughout, its 
quality is musical and pure and carries effectively, and the 
artistic feeling and judgment of the singer are evident in 
every phrase. The “Persian Love Song” is a tone-poem 
—an exquisite song—and exquisitely sung it was by Miss 
Montefiore. Her legato was delightful, and no length of 
phrase robs her delivery of the control over delicate nu- 
ance, which is apt to slip away from the singer who sus- 
tains with difficulty. 

The remainder of the program was interesting and suc- 
cessful, and a very delightful afternoon was enjoyed by a 
large number of guests, among whom were the following: 


Ushida, the Japanese Consul, and wife; Mrs. Edward M. 
Knox, Major M. C. Dougherty, Miss Crabtree, Mrs. Dr. 
Benj. Ramsdell, Mrs. Henry Roso, Mrs. Dr. Hermann 
Knapp, Carlos Rohl, Mr. and Mrs. C. Schumacher, Mrs. 
Lawrence Tower, Mrs. Dr. Joseph D. Bryant, Miss Bliss, 
Mrs. Lewis Nixon, Miss Thayer, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Scott Jardine, Mrs. George Evans, Mrs. B. B. Townsend, 
General Williamson, Mrs. Robert Newton Disbrow, W. 
Johnston, Miss Hickock, Miss Bauer, Miss Blumenberg, 
Mrs. Madge Wickham-Watson, Miss Constance Jacob, 
Mrs. Siegmund Bach, Miss Lee Bren, Miss Nanie Davis, 
Ferdinand Fechter, Miss Amalie Frisch, Mrs. Alvin Fried- 
berg, William C. Carl, Miss Grace Hoyt, Miss Amy 
Fay, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Drobegg, Mrs. George Wolfe, 
Miss Stephanie Metz, Albert Mildenberg. 


To the Yersins. 


[The following was written by a New York pupil and 
admirer of the Yersins system. | 
N these two little maidens the Yersins you'll see, 
In cap and in gown they’re as like as they can be! 
They are wise and they are witty, and winsome and sweet 
From the crown of their heads to the soles of their feet! 


Says one: “It is time for hot water, Chérie.” 

With incredulous smile answers Chérie: “We'll see.” 
Then she takes out her watch, and with accent severe 
Says: “It’s yet lacking fully five minutes, my dear!” 


So, with arms intertwined, they sat on the bed, 

And while patiently waiting, they many times said: 
“We are not at all homesick—mais quelle difference 
Between A-mé-ri-ca—and our own lovely France!!” 


But the way they said France would have filled with de- 
spair 

The breasts of their pupils, if they had been there! 

Then they drank their hot water, and all the long day 

Said: “On-en-en-a—no, no—é and not é!” 


Till one said: “I’m so tired, I think I’ll go mad!” 
And the other: “I too am tired, hungry and sad! 
But no mattre—we’ll drink our hot water, Chérie, 
And then we'll be happy, as happy can be!” 


Ah! Where can you find in prose or in fiction 

Aught to compare with these teachers of diction! 

So wise, and so witty, so winsome and sweet, 

From the crown of their heads to the soles of their feet!! 


The Buffalo Saengerbund. 
A successful concert was given by this society under 
the direction of Henri Jacobsen on February 7. The local 
press praises highly the work done at this second season’s 


concert, as for example: 

Under the direction of Henri Jacobsen, the Saenger- 
bund gave a concert last evening at German-American 
Hall. The audience was very large. 

These concerts are of considerable significance in the 
city’s musical season. 

The work of the male chorus, under the direction of 
Mr. Jacobsen, was very good. 

The orchestra played several numbers, including two 
compositions by Mr. Jacobsen, “In Memoriam” and “Nor- 
wegian Dances,” which were warmly applauded. 


Recital by Burmeister. 


Manager E. Dietrich has arranged for a piano recital on 
Tuesday afternoon, March 15, in Mendelssohn Hall. It 
seemed rather strange that the present season during its 
first part was perfectly void of any piano recital. lt was 
not before February that Rummel began and was followed 
by Siloti. In March Josef Hofmann will continue, and 
last, but not least, Richard Burmeister will complete the 
four-leaf-clover of recital-giving pianists Every one of 
them has a strong individuality. 


Agnes Thomson in Oratorio. 


Agnes Thomson has re-entered the concert field and will 
without doubt be a prominent factor in the music of next 
season. During the remainder of this year she will con- 
tinue the course of study which she has been pursuing of 
late and enter into active work next September. Her 
beautiful voice and rare school received warm commenda- 
tion last week at a performance of “The Messiah,” given 
by the New Choral Society in Philadelphia, and she will 
yet only appear in one or two other important concerts 
during the remainder of the season. Here are some press 
notices: 

Mrs. Thomson sang the soprano solos with a bright, 
clear voice and with thorough understanding and good 
taste. She seemed not to be quite confident of her powers 
in “Rejoice Greatly,” but nothing could be more satis- 
factory than her exquisite rendering of “Come Unto Him” 
and the less familiar “How Beautiful Are the Feet,” and 
she moved her audience deeply and truly in “I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth,” which was sung with clearness 
and fluency and the purity of style and unaffected senti- 
ment that this music demands.—Philadelphia Times. 





Mrs. Agnes Thomson, soprano, is a singer of under- 
standing and force. The elevation of feeling shown by her 
in “Come Unto Him” and “Rejoice Greatly” was in the 





National Conservatory News. 
VICTOR CAPOUL has returned to his post at 
e the National Conservatory after his quick trip 
to Paris and back. He has signed for the season of 
1898-9, and because of his great experience and native 
abilities he is an acquisition as the head of the opera 
school of the institution. The meeting of the alumni 
of the students and pupils of the National Conservatory, 
which took place Tuesday evening of last week, brought 
out a majority of the directors. They met to discuss ways 
and means for further promoting the object of the associa- 
tion. Present were Miss Mabel Phipps, Miss Adelaide 
O’ Kell, John C. Dempsey, Wilford Walters, John C. Belder 
and Clayton Mayo. The articles of the association are now 
printed in a compact pamphlet containing the names of 
the officers, articles of incorporation, constitution and 
by-laws. Copies may be had on application by mail or in 
person at the National Conservatory. 

A pupils’ concert is announced for February 21, at 
which the National Conservatory Orchestra will play. 
Several soloists will appear. Pupils and their parents are 
invited. In a word, the affairs of the institution are thriv- 
ing, and President Jeannette M. Thurber is gratified with 
the progress and enthusiasm of the pupils and faculty. 


Warning! 


USICIANS in this city have been approached by 
parties representing themselves as solicitors of a 
paper called The Musical News. The Musical News title 
and goodwill were purchased by THE Musicat Courier 
Company from its former proprietors, located at the time 
in Carnegie Music Hall, where they issued that publica- 
tion on the pretence of having a large circulation, whereas 
the paper had virtually no subscribers at all. These men 
succeeded in securing a good deal of money from musi- 
cal people in this city through their association at the 
same time with the musical agency business, which was as 
unsubstantial as The Musical News itself. 

This whole story is one of the unpublished chapters of 
the history of musical history in this city, and some day 
the full story will be published. 

One of the partners of this combine is still at large in 
the musical field, but it is not known whether he has re- 
vived the original publication, which under the law is the 
property of THe Musicat Courter Company. 

In case musicians are approached by solicitors of The 
Musical News the former may secure any information nec- 
essary by addressing this office. 


Carl E. Dufft. 

The eminent baritone, Dr. Carl E. Dufft, was engaged 
to appear for David Bispham in “The Messiah” in Phila- 
delphia, February 1, the latter being indisposed. Dr. 
Dufft also sang “St. Paul,” in Brooklyn, February 2, and 
gave a lecture-recital in Concord, N. H., on February 3, 
the latter being a return engagement, because of his suc- 
cess in a similar entertainment in that city last season. 


At Max‘Bendheim’s Studio. 

The first of a series of lectures by Dr. O. M. Waterman 
on the “Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene of the 
Voice” took place on Thursday afternoon last at the 
studio of Prof. Max Bendheim, 98 Fifth avenue. These 
lectures are highly interesting and instructive, and are 
efficiently illustrated. At this first some artistic and effec- 
tive singing was done by Miss Zetta Kennedy and Alex- 
andra Fransioli. 

PURMISNES STUDIO is for rent Mondays and Thurs- 
days of each week. Address Miss Denison, Hardman 
Building, 138 Fifth avenue, New York. 
YWY/ArtTEep—A teacher of the French language who can 
do some literary work in musical or dramatic lines. 
This offers an opening for any bright man or woman who 
can teach French during leisure moments. Address K., 
care THe Musicat Courier, New York. 
OR SALE—$350— Hardman concert grand piano, ebony 
case; used three years; in superior condition ; great 
bargain for hall, church or school; catalogue price, $1,600. 
Address Studio, 76 Buena Vista avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


W ANTED—A few select pupils for one day in the week 

by a vocal teacher engaged in private school during 
the balance of week. Special attention given to the eradi- 
cation of physiological defects, and the remedying of ac- 
quired faults. Highest reference. Address Voice, care 
Musica Courter, New York. 








THE MOST ARTISTIC MINIATURE THEATRE AND 
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line of the best oratorio work.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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THOMAS CONCERTS. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 


New York. 
First CONCERT. 
New YORK, Tuesday Evening, March 1. 


| 








cn, SE aay eae Joser Hormann. 
Symphony No. 5, Cc minor, ‘op. FOROS SO Beethoven 
Concerto for piano, No. 4, D minor, op. 70..... Rubinstein 
Tone Poem, Don Juan, op. 20..... $ov0cee Richard Strauss 
PS cnihicn ine Chek ba0etco0beseres sonneaeen 
VO, SIE cian Sb vccdiccsascccanresscteéoee?d Wagner 

SECOND CONCERT. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 9. 

RI cc chthuees ooabtietiigesssds 14 Port PLANGON 
Symphony, G minor ee eee Mozart | 
Aria, Caspar, Der Freiechiits..............scscees .. Weber 
PORE y SP bons 5 icccocedsvsncbeoste Beethoven 
Fantasia, F minor, op. 108................... . Schubert 

Adapted for orchestra by Felix Mottl. 

Serenade, The Damnation of Faust................ Berlioz 
Suite, Scenes de Ballet, op. 52................. Glazounow | 
Preambule. Marionettes. Mazourka. Scherzine. 

Pas d’Action. Danse Orientale. Valse. 
Polonaise. 


THIRD CONCERT. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, March 12. 
ns nenducetadabecessesersces ae HoFMANN 
Symphonic suite, Scheherazade, op. 35. . Rimsky- Korsakoff 

The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship. 
The Narrative of the Calender Prince. 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 
Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The ship 

goes to pieces on a rock surmounted by the 

bronze statue of a warrior. 


Conclusions. 

Concerto for piano, No. 4, in C, op. 44........5 Saint-Saéns 
Invitation to the Dance bs. aeleltedinaaiis wauieh ee Weber 
Orchestration by Felix Weingartner 

PON ais cine ss iwsr ens es teu seedweadioss 
Tone poem, Thus Spake Zarathustra...... Richard Strauss 
FourtH ConceERT. 
MONDAY EVENING, March 14. 

a idineneds coed ber entsss MADAME Norpica. 
A, Ins doc cess nesescesbueenceoeeds Bach 
Overture, air Gavotte.............06.: Bourrée and Gigue 
Symphony No. 2, D major, op. 73..............++- Brahms 
Scone and aria, Al: Por8Go... ......-.cccsessecs Beethoven 
Isolde’s Liebestod, Tristan and Isolde............ Wagner 

Introduction. Closing scene 
NN D5 a5. fekcr edateuetats ce¥aasetess Wagner 
FirtH CONCERT. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, March 16. 

ON dvdasesshdbteeestasdountaen +s M. YSAYE. 
Symphony No. 4, D minor, OD TR is ose cesess Schumann 
Concerto for violin, D major op. 61............. Beethoven 
SO, PU ME iccevic cave ccdsvcegeecverses Brahms 
Symphonic poem, Les Eolides.................+++5 Franck 
CUE CUE. oes Keen svesedvonccecuseseeness Bach 
Festival March and National PONE: < sbeiss sve ewsisee Kaun 

SixtH Concerr. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, March 1 
i ee ee joser Hormann. 


Beethoven Program. 
Overture, Leonore, No. 2. 
Symphony No. 9, D minor, op. 125. 
Concerto for piano. 
Overture, Leonore No. 3. 


Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane Quartet. 


The Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané Quartet desires to an- 
nounce to its subscribers and the public that owing to un- 
avoidable circumstances it has been compelled to change 
the date of its next two concerts to March 9 and April 14. 


A Heinrich Meyn Pupil. 
Miss Helen Niebuhr, who is a pupil of the distinguished 
sang with brilliant success in 
Here are some press com- 


baritone, Heinrich Meyn, 
Trenton, N. J., last week 
ments on her work: 

Miss Clare Stelle and Mrs. Biddle, of this city, and Miss 
Helen L. Niebuhr, of New York, extended an invitation 
to all those interested in high-class music to attend an or- 
gan and song recital. 

Miss Niebuhr, whose high reputation in New York, 
where she is a great favorite at Waldorf musicales and a 
member of one of the leading church choirs, had aroused 
expectations that only her magnificent voice and brilliant 
technic could have realized—Trenton True American, 
February 4. 





Miss Niebuhr sang ‘“Preghiera,” by Tosti; “Thou Art 
Like a Flower,” by Smith, and “The Promise of Life,” by 
Cowen. She excels in clearness of enunciation, a very 
scarce quality in singers. Her voice is pure, smooth, rich 
and warmly sympathetic. Her singing of the first half- 
dozen bars changed the auditors’ curiosity to real pleas- 
ure, and with each succeeding number appreciation of her 
was increased.—Trenton State Gazette, February 4 
P IANO and sheet music business for sale in the heart 

of the best business section of Brooklyn; a well es- 
tablished house. Lively business for someone.  Satis- 
factory reasons given for selling. For particulars write to 
A. B. C., Mustcat Courter, 539 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 


New York. 
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The Terrible Affair at Chickering Hall. 


AUDIENCE FIGH1 
CuickerInc & Sons— 


FRANZ RUMMEL AND THE 
Burty Piano Movers OF 
FRANZ RUMMEL AND THE AUDIENCE VICTORIOUS, 

RANZ RUMMEL, the piano virtuoso, gave a recital 
in Chickering Hall Tuesday afternoon, February 8 

The hall was filled to its utmost. The program was a 

classic and interesting one—a marvelous piece of work, a 

work that could only be accomplished by a master. The 

audience was delighted. The encores, applause and 
bravos were something unheard of in the history of old 

Chickering Hall. 

As Professor Rummel finished his last number, Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise, No. 12, by Liszt, and after four or five 
encores on this last piece six burly men suddenly rushed 
on, almost pushing Professor Rummel off the stage. The 
audience, who had risen and was just leaving, still con- 
tinued their applause, turned to the stage and roared, 
“Leave that piano alone; take those men away,” 
with 


masse, 
and, amid loud shouts and cries the management, 
the help of Professor Rummel and the audience, wrested 
the piano away from those fierce men, and then the 
bravos and applause were renewed with vigor, and Pro- 
fessor Rummel once more was obliged to play another 
encore before the excited and delighted audience would 
leave the hall. 

The facts are these: 
pleasure and trouble was to be shipped by 
reach Montreal for a concert at that place on February 10 
There being only one train a day, 6:30 P. M., these men 
having strict orders to box and put on board that train 
that piano, and Professor Rummel being obliged to play 
and the men’s determination to obey 
orders—hence this terrible affair. The train was lost, but 
the Chickering piano will be in Montreal on time, never- 


theless. 7, a 


The piano which caused so much 
express to 


sO many encores, 


A Pupil of Frederic Mariner Plays in Brooklyn. 

Robert Colston Young again appeared in public at the 
first concert in a course of three given by the Church of 
the Redeemer, Brooklyn, on the evening of January 31 
Mr. Young played two numbers, “On Lake Geneva,” 
and the Prelude from Suite op. 10, by Mac- 
30th numbers were performed most artistically, 
awaits this young pianist if he con- 


by Brudel, 
Dowell 
and future 
faithfully in his present line of study 

The Virgil method when expounded by an authorized 
result is invariably 


success 


teacher is a potent factor, and the 
satisfactory to the listener, pupil and teacher alike. 
Mr. Mariner is to be congratulated on the successful 


his pupils 
Maud Powell. 


Miss Powell’s press criticisms: 


appearance of 


Here are some of 


Miss Maud Powell played Bruch’s second violin con- 
certo so well as to obliterate the best impressions made 
by some of the foreign artists who have played that work 
here. * * * It would be difficult to talk within rea- 
son and say too much in praise of Miss Powell’s playing 
We cannot recall a time when she displayed such superb 
dash and spirit, or when she or anybody else played with 
purer intonation It was a performance that could be 
measured by Mr. Ysaye’s performances at the Philhar- 
monic and Symphony societies, but by nothing else that 
New York has heard in the department of violin playing 
this year.—N. Y. Tribune 

What the audience wanted in size it made up in enthu- 
siasm, and its demonstration after the performance of 
Bruch’s D minor concerto for violin and orchestra, Miss 
Maud Powell being the soloist, was thoroughly justified 

Miss Powell has been from the outset of her career a 
very serious and devoted artist. She shows evidences of 
growth, and her performance yesterday, perfect in intona- 
tion and instinct with all the larger impulses of true mu- 
sicianship, was the most satisfying exhibition of violin 
playing that has been given this season.—N. Y. Times 

Another point on which the whole audience agreed was 
as to the consummate art of Miss Maud Powell, who 
played Bruch’s second concerto with tropical luxuriance 
perfect technic, and all the expression that that 
work is capable of. It was a delight to hear America’s 
greatest violinist of the fair sex again. What need of 
sending to Europe for Ysayes and Marteaus when we have 
such great artists at home? is a question that has been 
justly asked. Miss Powell ought by all means to be heard 
at a Philharmonic concert before the end of the season.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

In its virility, authority, tonal purity and musicianly in- 
terpretativeness, the playing of Miss Maud Powell last 
Thursday was of the quality associated with the great 
N. Y. World. 


masters of the violin.—} 


of tone, 


The soloist was the ever welcome Maud Powell. She 
played Bruch’s D minor concerto in a masterly fashion, 
both as regards technic and spiritual interpretation. She 
has rarely played with such masculine breadth of style, 
and her tone, while not big, was nevertheless full of 
warmth and color, and intense withal. * * * She 
gave the audience a great musical treat, and it is to be 
hoped that she will soon repeat her performance at one 
of our larger concerts.—N. Y. Staats-Zeitung. 

Miss Powell will play Bruch’s D minor concerto, op. 
rehearsal and con- 


44, at the next Philharmonic public 


cert, to take place February 18 and 109, in Carnegie Hall. 
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Victor Thrane’s Enterprise. 


HE enterprise of American managers frequently takes 
the breath of European artists away. An instance 

of this occurred during the week. 
the violinist, played in concert in Cincinnati on 
Perry Belmont engaged Ysaye, through 
Victor Thrane, to appear at a concert Tuesday night at 
his residence; Melba and Campanari also appeared. As 
Ysaye could not conclude his concert in Cincinnati be- 
fore 10 o’clock Monday night, the task of getting him to 


Ysaye, 
Monday night. 


| New York in time to appear the next evening fell to the 


manager of the Belgian violinist 

but he did 
Victor 
famous 


lot of Victor Thrane, 
Ysaye said “impossible” 
not know the resourceful nature of his manager, 


in his best French, 
Thrane, who hired a special train, sending the 
violinist over the rails a mile a minute to Columbus, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania Limited, train No. 2, was to be 
It was a race from the start, with 
while Ysaye 


where the 
caught at midnight. 


the manager winning by thirty-five seconds, 


played “Pizziacati” on the car seats 
OUR INFORMATION BUREAU. 
MAIL FOR ARTISTS 
Mail addressed to the following has been received at 


Tue MusicaL Courier Bureau of Information 


Gordon D. Richards 
Martin Haurwitz 

Prof. T. F. Graham 
Mme. Marie Decca 

Mme. Marie Barna 
nena De Vaux Royer 
G. H. Payne 

Regina De Sales Atwater 
Louise V. Sheldon 
Ragnhild Ring 

Thos. S. Shannon 

Abbie Clarkson Totten 
August Walther 

Richard Burmeister 

M. Ysaye. 

Ethelbert Nevin 

Mrs. J. K. Morrison 
‘eilding Roselle. 

Franz Rummel 

sreitkopf & Hartel. 


Mai_ FORWARDED 
forwarded to the 


Letters have been following since 


previous issue: 


H. J. Zehm 
Mme. Cecile Chaminade 
Mrs. J. K. Morrison 


Frank Treat Southwick. 


Virgil Piano School. 

School will give a piano recital in 
street and Fifth avenue, on 
Miss Marjorie Parker, 
Traub and Robert C. 
Helen O’Don- 


The Virgil Piano 
Hall, Twentieth 
February 17 
Miss Florence 
assisted by Mrs 


Presbyterian 
Thursday evening, 
Miss Bessie Benson, 
Young are the players, 
nell, contralto 

This is the first of a series of recitals to be given in 
this city and Brooklyn. The next to follow will be on 
24, at the same hall 

Albert Burgemeister, the talented young pianist, who 
has been studying the past year under Mrs. A. K. Virgil, 
is to’ be the solo pianist at the Chickering Hall concert 
on Tuesday afternoon, February 15 His numbers are 
Hungarian Etude, MacDowell; Gnomenreigen, Liszt; 
Berceuse, Chopin Spianato et Polonaise, Cho- 
pin. His playing is said to be remarkable 


February 


Andante 


Adele Laeis Baldwin's Concert. 


A correspondent sends the following comments on Mrs 
Adéle Laeis Baldwin’s concert given at Lakewood, N. J.: 
Last Friday evening the ballroom of the Laurel House 
was well filled, the audience being quite worthy of con 
artistic standpoint, to hear 


Ade le Laeis Bald- 
tenor, and Victor 


sideration from a social and 
an interesting program, in which Mrs 
Mackenzie 
Beigel, pianist, were the artists 

Mrs. Baldwin carried everything before her Her 
simplicity, the impersonal way in which she becomes ab- 
feeling that 


win, assisted by Gordon, 


sorbed in her singing, and the irrepressible 
pulsates through every tone, lights her strong, sweet face 
and sways her graceful figure, 
and brings them into the sympathy that means 


carries swift conviction to 
her hearers, : 
enthusiasm 
Those who hear Mrs 
but one phase of it. She is soulful 
seems peculiarly suited to choir service, until heard in 
such a song as Schubert’s “Die Allmacht” or Holmes’ 
Belle Etoile,” where stirring human passion 
reveals a wealth of dramatic power, or Henschel’s 
Lullaby, with its quaint delicacy, or “Laddie,” 
she did on this occasion from a woman’s heart 
In spite of a cruelly high pitched piano, which at 
threw Mrs. Baldwin’s voice entirely above her legitimate 
range, the program left upon the audience an impression 
sure to be lasting of an evening of exceptional enjoyment 


Baldwin’s voice church know 


and devotional, and 


“Chevalier 
sung as 


times 


and artistic value 











Clemente Belogna. 


Sig. Clemente Belogna, the eminent bass-baritone, has 
been engaged for a concert recital in Lynchburg, Va., 
on February 24, just previous to which date he will also 
probably be heard in a musicale in Washington, D. C. 


Eleanore Meredith. 


Mme. Eleanore Meredith created such a favorable im- 
pression by her interpretation of the soprano roles in 
“Elijah” at the last concert of the Schubert Vocal Society 
of Newark that she has been re-engaged for the “Swan 
and Skylark,” which will be given at the next concert, 
February 25. She will also be heard in Pittsburg in one 
of the Star Course concerts, on February 24. 


Mary Louise Clary. 

Mary Louise Clary will leave this city to-morrow for a 
two or three weeks’ tour in the Middle West. Among her 
principal engagements may be noted “The Redemption,” 
in Binghamton, February 18; Stanford’s new “Requiem,” 
for the first time in this country, in Chicago, February 21; 
“Samson and Delilah,” in Milwaukee, February 22; con- 
certs or recitals at Ripon College, February 23; De Pauw 
University, February 25, and Memphis, Tenn., February 
28, and so on. 

Immediately upon her return she will make a two 
weeks’ tour in New England and Eastern Canada, sing- 
ing in most of the principal cities. 


Maude Roudes’ Opera Success in England. 


Miss Maude Roudes has been singing in England the 
principal role in Hamish MacCunn’s opera “Diarmid,” 
with remarkable success. This young artist is fast forg- 
ing her way to artistic distinction. Here is a newspaper 
extract: 

Miss Roudes, a fine mezzo soprano of wide range, both 
in the higher and lower registers, worked with unflagging 
vigor as Grania, singing her difficult music splendidly.— 
Nottingham Daily Guardian, December 18. 


Martha Dorion Lowe’s Pupils. 


At a musicale at Mrs. Powell’s home on East Nine- 
teenth street Miss Marguerite Bausch, a pleasing reader, 
was assisted by Miss Caroline Prentiss Walsh, a contralto 
of great range and fine enunciation, the pupil of Martha 
Dorlon Lowe, whose care has been rewarded by satis- 
factory results. 

Miss Marie Rose Edwards sang at Mrs. Wallace’s and 
won much admiration by her charming voice and simple, 
attractive manner. Miss Edwards is another pupil of 
whom Mrs. Lowe has reason to expect great things. Miss 
Edwards will be heard at several prominent houses this 
season. 


Innes Triumphal Progress. 
‘The tour of the Innes Band through the provinces is a 
series of successes. Here are a few abbreviated clippings 
from the press: 


The greeting that was extended to Innes at the New 
Masonic last night was most cordial. When the great 
and genial bandmaster appeared before the footlights, 
baton in hand, a full and prolonged burst of applause 
went up from the friendly audience that only died away 
with the first strain of Tschaikowsky’s sublime overture 
“1812.” This manifestation of hospitality must have been 
significant of the esteem 
leader is held in Nashville. More than that, it demon- 
strated the fondness of these blue grass music lovers for 
what might be called the “Innes” touch, versatile, sym- 
pathetic, choral, grand—anything that you will. 

The reception accorded last night added another gem 
to the Innes crown. The favored bandmaster yielded to 
the flattery, and the concert last night might be called 
one grandiloquent symphony of sublime harmony. 

Seldom does it happen to the most nomadic and ex- 
perienced masters to be compelled, as it were, to respond 
to each individual number, even though the program is 
unusually brief. That was the opulent ovation that was 
allotted to Innes last night, and be it said to the credit 
of the band as a whole that every encore was, if possible, 
more heartily received and more artistically rendered 
than the original—Nashville American, February 11. 





The concert on Friday evening by Innes and his band 
shows that there are a good many people who like that 
sort of thing. There is no other country in the world 
where the traveling band, trusting to the popularity of the 
conductor, exists. In Europe, including Britain, the 
brass bands are all military organizations. Dan Godfrey, 
in London, has something of the standing that Sousa 
and Innes have here, and on the Continent the band of 
the Garde Republicaine of Paris and the band of the 
Belgian Guides of Brussels have a great reputation. But 
when they go on tour, which is but seldom, they are not 


and appreciation which the | 
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on a money making basis. Their leaders are not names 
that flaunt on three sheets. The band, as it is known in 
this country, and as it has flourished since the time of 
Gilmore, belongs solely to this country. In his own way 
Innes is great, and his band showed at its best in his own 
new march, “Love Is King,” and that effect was probably 
gotten by the theatric touch which he has imparted to it 
and which is apparent in almost everything he does.— 
The Dispatch, Pittsburg, February 6. 





last evening. A very attractive program was rendered by 
that noted organization. The soloists included Mme. 
Rosa Linde, contralto, and Miss Bertha Webb, violin 
soloist. 
was substituted for selections from “Faust.” Each num- 
ber was heartily applauded, and all of the soloists encored. 
Miss Webb's violin playing was superb, winning two en- 
cores.—Pittsburg Leader, February 5, 1808. 


Harriet Dement Packard. 
This well-known soprano is enjoying a well-merited 
success. The following press notices are just to hand: 


Her voice is very brilliant and flexible. “The Isle of 
Love,” written expressly for Mrs. Packard, and “La 
Serenata” were rendered with exquisite taste. Mrs. Pack- 
ard is thoroughly artistic and deservedly meets with suc- 





| woman and her voice is a clear, sweet soprano. 





| ness, precision and brilliancy characterize her finger work, 


cess.—The Call, Lincoln, Neb., December 29, 1897. 





Stephen C. Foster’s “My Old Kentucky Home” | 


Innes’ Concert Band was heard at Carnegie Music Hall 


The concert numbers last night were a fitting back- | 


ground for the bird-like soprano voice of Mrs. Harriet 
Dement Packard. Mrs. Packard is a queenly appearing 
Her num- 
bers were given faultlessly and with fire and passion, put- 
ting her whole being into the songs.—Evening Post, Lin- 
coln, Neb., December 29, 1897. 





A properly placed, clear soprano voice, well calculated 
to illustrate the best elements of the bel canto, is at the 
disposal of Harriet Dement Packard, who appeared with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra last night. Firm in attack 
and brilliant in execution, it is safe to rank her with the 


elect among the coloratura singers of the concert stage. | 


And what adds still more to the value of her singing is the 
fact that she lives in the songs she sings, putting warmth 
and feeling into them.—Evening News, Lincoln, Neb., 
December 29, 1897. 





Harriet Dement Packard was the vocalist and a soprano 
never heard here before. She sang a group of songs, 
and the “Bel Raggio” aria, from “Semiramide.” Her voice 
is of lovely quality, and she sang with the abandon and 
enthusiasm that mark the temperamental artist. She sang | 
the aria with fine spirit, and was heartily recalled. I 
thought her rendition of Tosti’s “Serenade” delightful.— 
Detroit Evening News, December 16, 1897. 


Josie Hartman. 


A new American pianist, Miss Josie Hartman, after five 
years’ ardent study in Frankfort and after successful ap- 
pearances in Germany, made her American début at Stein- | 
ert Hall, Boston, Wednesday evening, February 2, before 
a crowded and fashionable audience, and scored immediate 
recognition as a pianist of high rank. The following are 
some of the press comments: 


Miss Hartman is a pianist of more than ordinary prom- 
ise. There was much to admire and praise. Her fingers 
are well developed, her tone is agreeable, her runs are | 
clear and even, her chord-attack is full and precise, and in 
addition to all this she has decided musical taste, emo- | 
tion, in a word, that which is known as temperament. 

She plays with native passion, and when she has full | 
mastery of her emotions and knows also the value of sug- 
gestion and repose, this same passion will be her dis- 
tinguishing strength. An interesting player is this Miss 
Hartman. Her future will be watched with curiosity.— 
Boston Journal, February 3. 


Miss Hartman, who was heard on this occasion for the 


first time here, is an admirably equipped artist. Her 
technic has been well developed, and in an excellent 
school, and she has a firm and musical touch. Clear- 


and she plays with solidity, fluency and virility. She has a 
tendency to use the loud pedal to excess, but she raises her 
foot at the right moment, and the music is never blurred. 
It was a pleasure to listen to such frankly honest playing. 
and also to note the artistic instinct that influenced her 
every effort. It is not over confident to prophesy an en- 
viable career for Miss Hartman. She gave unmistakable 
evidence that her ability is of a high order, and there 
appears to be no reason why she should not come prom- 
inently to the front among the notable representatives of 
her art. She has temperament, and all the essentials that 
go toward the making of a fine artist. Very charming 
were her renderings of the Scarlatti pieces and of the Men- 
delssohn scherzo, and the Bach prelude and fugue were 
played in a clean cut and dignified manner that indicate 
how sincere is her musical feeling. Like praise is to be 
accorded her work in the Beethoven sonata. Her suc- 
cess was complete and fairly earned. It will be interesting 
to watch her future, of which the most flattering hopes 
may be entertained.—Boston Herald, February 3, 1 





Miss Hartman comes to us after six years’ study in 
Frankfort. She has much talent, and is possessed of a 
strength that borders on the masculine. Mendelssohn’s 
scherzo, Brahm’s rhapsody and Chopin selections were 
given with much musical expression and much brilliancy. 
Miss Hartman has a striking individuality in her work, 
which counts for a very great deal_—Daily Advertiser, 
February 3, 1808. 

Miss Hartman, who appeared before a Boston audience 
for the first time on this occasion, is a sterling artist. She 
has temperament, enthusiasm and technical skill. Her 
touch is always musical, and her style is broad and mas- 
sive. She plays with brilliancy and warmth, from the 
heart outward, and she created a most favorable impres- 





sion by her sincerity, her taste and by her rare technical 


Her treatment of the Beethoven sonata was 
admirable, her part being played in a large, broad style 


proficiency. 


that is rare with women pianists. Equally good was her 
interpretation of the Bach prelude and fugue in its clear- 
ness, finish and largeness of style. The Chopin selections 
were played with nne intelligence. The Mendelssohn 
scherzo was played with charming grace and spirit, and 
the Liszt polonaise was given with dash. Miss Hart- 
man is a pianist of more than average excellence. She 
belongs to the order of true artists, and there is every 
indication that in the near future she will take her place 
among the master pianists. She is an acquisition to the 
concert stage, and has merits that honorably distinguish 
her from the class of modern women pianists. She won 
the enthusiastic recognition that she deserved.—Boston 
Gazette, February 6, 1 





Miss Josie Hartman gave a piano recital in Steinert Hall 
last evening, with the assistance of Miss Olive Mead, 
violinist. It is seldom that an artist creates such a favor- 
able impression upon the first appearance as did Miss 
Hartman last evening; the enthusiastic applause and 
flowers were well bestowed. She is one of the most prom- 
inent pianists that have been heard in this city. Her tech- 
nic is of a very high order, and shows the most careful 
study with excellent instruction. Her fingering was par- 
ticularly fine, and with the thoroughly artistic expression 
entitled Miss Hartman to a high position among her 
contemporaries.—Boston Traveller, February 3, 1 


Baernstein and Sargent Give a Song Recital. 
Joseph S. Baernstein, basso, and Miss Bernadine Sar- 
gent, soprano, gave the following song recital at Harts- 
dale, N. Y., on Tuesday, January 26, with great success: 
Duett, "Neath the Stars...............4 A. Goring-Thomas 
Ir. Baernstein and Miss B. Sargent. 


Aria, The Monk... tA casyees Meyerbeer 
Mr. Baernstein 


Songs— 
If I But Knew.... Wilson G. Smith 
Proposal ; . Brackett 


Miss B. Sargent 
The Two Grenadiers.... - 
Mr. Baernstein 

Ce que j’aime en toi.. 

Miss B 


Schumann 


. Bouhy 

Sargent 
Tosti 
DeKoven 


Ninon éae¥ee 
The Anvil Song... : a 
Mr. Baernstein 
Ah, Haste Thee, Sweet He 
Miss B. Sargent 
Mir treumte von einem Koenigskind 
Mr. Baernstein 


Hawley 


Hartman 


Duet, Calm as the Night...... SP re Goetze 
Mr. Baernstein and Miss B. Sargent 
Song, Si mes vers avaient des ailes Hahn 


Miss B. Sargent 
Songs— 


Der Doeppelganger..... Schubert 


Ungeduld eee Schubert 
Mr. Baernstein 

Spring’s Awakening ...... . Hawley 
Miss B. Sargent 

Im tiefen Keller. ‘ PO 

Off to Philadelphia........... ...B. Haynes 
Miss B. Sargent 

Chanson Espagnole . Delibes 


Mr. Baernstein 
Duet, It Was a Lover and His Lass. 
Mr. Baernstein and Miss B. 


R. H. Walthew 
Sargent 


So much has been said of the merits of Mr. Baernstein 


that one need not say more here than that he is as easily 
and successfully at home in songs as in oratorio. 

Miss Sargent, who has recently returned from Paris, 
has an excellent soprano voice, which she uses with per- 
fect method and control. Bouhy was her teacher in Paris, 
and she has resumed study in New York with Oscar 
Saenger. This recital will likely be repeated in Easton, 
Pa., where arrangements are now under way, and at other 
points not yet definitely chosen. 

Sophie Fernow. 

Miss Sophie Fernow, who has taken the place vacated by 
M. Aimé Lachaume at the Ithaca Conservatory, gave a 
successiul concert recently at Buffalo, N. Y., of which 
here are some excerpts from press notices: 

An audience of music lovers asembled at the Twentieth 
Century Club last evening on the occasion of Miss Fer 
now’s concert. 

A trio of Brahms, op. 8, was the opening number of 
the program. It is a great piece of writing that cannot 
possibly be comprehended in one hearing, although the 
tuneful and dainty scherzo appeals to the listener at once. 
It is a work which requires breadth, intellectuality and 
fine technic on the part of the players, and these were evi- 
dent in the playing of Miss Fernow, Mr. Davidson and 
Mr. Mahr. Miss Fernow is eminently an intelectual pian- 
ist. She has a splendid technical equipment and true mu- 
sical conception. Her playing of the Bach toccata and 
fugue was thoroughly enjoyable and won her an enthusi- 
astic recall. The “Hungarian Dance” of Brahms, and the 
very difficult valse caprice by Strauss-Tausig, pleased the 
listeners very much, and Miss Fernow was obliged to re- 
spond to an encore after the last number.—Buffalo Ex- 
press, January 25, 1808. 

Enthusiastic praise is due Miss Fernow and her asso- 
ciates for the recital given last evening at the Twentieth 
Club. 

Miss Fernow made a most favorable impression. She 
is an artist of sincere purposes, and plays with much vigor. 
Her performance of the Bach toccata and fugue arranged 
by Tausig was given with energy and in a dignified style. 
She also played Schubert’s impromptu, op. 90, two com- 
positions by Brahms, an arrangement of one of the 
Strauss valses by Tausig and two selections by Liszt, which 
afforded her a wide scope of variety in style and expres- 
sion. Miss Fernow plays with ease, without unnecessary 
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display, and with faultless finish of finger work. She is 
so admirable a player as to excite a regret that she is not 
heard oftener in public. Last evening she was applauded 
with tremendous heartiness and was recalled many times. 
—Buftalo Commercial, January 25, 1808. 

Stella Hadden Alexander. 

Some time ago this pianist, who is rapidly making a 
name for herself in the metropolis, played in Sandusky, 
Ohio, when the Register said this of her: 

The piano recital last night was well attended in spite 
of the moist weather, and all felt well repaid for being 
present. Miss Stella B. Hadden did herself full justice, 
and the generous applause showered upon her was well 
earned. Special mention should be made of the polo- | 
naise “Le Bal,” Rubinstein, and the tarantella, op. 7, No. 
2, by Moszkowski; also Schumann’s “Des Abends,” in 
which Miss Alexander displayed her power of expression 
to great advantage. The audience, which consisted of the 
élite of the city, was completely carried away by Miss 
Alexander’s almost wonderful skill. 

Charles Meehan, Soprano. 

Mr. Meehan has been unusually busy of late. He sang 
with Miss Hilke at St. George’s, a fortnight ago, also at 
the M. E. Church, Madison avenue and Sixtieth street. 
He is also planning, with that excellent baritone Wm. H. 


Lee, to give a song recital soon at the Astoria. One of 


Steinway piano. Among his recent appearances was at 
Toledo, Ohio, when the Bee commented as follows: 
Master Charles Meehan, soprano soloist of St. George’s 
Church, New York, and the Eurydice Club, of this city, 
entertained an audience of fair proportions at the Audi- 
torium last evening As a boy soloist Meehan’s work 
was a revelation. His voice is remarkable in several ways; 
first for its wonderful range and its flexibility, and then 
for the quality of tone and its finish and culture. His 
voice, however, lacks that peculiar quality which distin- 
guishes the boy voice from that of the female soprano, and 
which is usually regarded as an added charm in the 
boy singer. In all essentials Meehan’s voice resembles 
that of the cultivated female voice. The young man was 
accorded a most cordial reception and was several i 


his wealthy admirers has recently presented him with | 
| 


encored. In the first part of the program he confined 
himself exclusively to the classic compositions of Gounod, 
Massenet and Guy d’Hardelot, in which he appeared to be 
fully as much at ease as in Hi indel’ s sacred composition, 
“Angels Ever Bright and Fair.”” Meehan seems to have 
been born to the concert stage, his bearing being fault- 
lessly ¢ “asy and graceful 
William H. Sherwood. 


Here is a recent press notice of one of the greatest 


among pianists, W. H. Sherwood: 

The Sherwood concert at the Y. M. C. A. hall last night 
was a decided success. The audience was large and mu- 
sical, and therefore appreciative. 

H. Sherwood more than sustained his reputation 
as “one of the best virtuosi that America has ever pro- 
duced.” He is a great artist. His interpretation, clean- 
ness and delicacy of touch, fine conception and exquisite 
execution class him foremost with the great musicians | 
of the day. He feels what he plays. The soul of the mas- | 
ter speaks to his soul, and his art is the medium between 
the composer and the audience. He is the interpreter, 
and so wonderfully clear and true are his interpretations 
that his audience sees and feels what he does. In his se- 
lections of last evening Mr Sherwood was Sear fine 
His first brace of numbers was “Soirée de Vienne” No. 6, 
and “Military March”—Schube Be pte were ren- 
dered in masterly style, especially the march. In response 
to a hearty encore he gave Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat, 
op. 27, No. 2, which was dreamy and delightful. A coup- 


let of his own composition opened his second number, 
“Ethelinda,” op. 14, No. 2; and “Exhilaration,” op. 14, 
No. 3 They were short and sweet, showing to perfection 
his exquisite touch, which is one of Mr. Sherwood’s chief 
charms as pianist 

Gottschalk’s wonderful “Tremolo,” which even the 
composer himself always found difficult to play, closed the 
double brace. It was a remarkable piece of technic—a se 
lection that only a master technician would have dared 
venture upon. Mr. Sherwood rendered it with rare skill 
and perfection 

Lovers of Chopin thought the Etude (Wintry Wind) 
the first of his last brace, his best work of the evening 
But where all was perfect there was no best. It was sim 
ply a question of taste and preference 

Mr. Sherwood goes from here to Rock Hill, S. C., and 
from there to Asheville—Charlotte (N. C.) Daily Ob 


server, February 11, 1808 piano technic was extended the : 
piano repertory was contracted. One feels now and 


power and skill in dramatic interpretation 
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nent Frensh pianist, was heard for the third time here this | 


season. On the former occasions, as assisting soloist with 
the Chicago Orchestra, M. Pugno was heard in the Grieg 
concerto, and heard at his best. From his performances 
yesterday he must be considered as pre- -eminently a ro- 
mantic player. With the “Faschingschwank” of Schumann 
it was that he appeared to far greater advantage. In 
summarizing his attainments there remain again to record 
his, beautiful legato, excellence of tone in cantilena pass- 
ages, and his prodigious technical resource. While again 
averring that M. Pugno was heard to far greater advan- 
tage in the Grieg concerto—and, frankly speaking, no one 
has done it nearly so well here within recent years—his 
performances of yesterday had much to commend them 
Few pianists have come to us with a technic equal to that 
of M. Pugno, and yesterday there was dash and enthu- 
siasm, if not always discretion, in everything he under- 
took.—Chicago Tribune, February 11, 1898 


Raoul Pugno, the Parisian pianist, whose artistic work 
was considered at some length in these columns three 
weeks ago, gave a recital yesterday afternoon in Steinway 
Hall that demonstrated his virtuosity beyond cavil 

M. Pugno does not represent xstheticism in its personal 
appearance As a great director remarked, “he has the 
physique of an ox and the soul of a dove.” He has a 
marvelous mastery of the piano, his technic is not only 
modern but distinctly individual; not only is his playing 
unaffected and with the heroic and authoritative element, 
but it is singularly sweet and lucid in its tonal appeal 
He does not remind one of any other pianist, and is con 
sequently strong in his own personality, winning interest 
without the usual element of sentiment associated with so 
many pianists. His program yesterday showed the range 
of his versatility to artistic advantage in works of the 
classic school; while his own compositions revealed the 
soul of the tone poet as well as the mastery of interpre 
tation 

M. Pugno will present a change of program at his mat 
inee to-morrow afternoon.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, Febru- 
ary 11, 1898 

M. Pugno’s piano recital at Steinway Hall yesterday 
afternoon was highly enjoyable for those who had the 
good fortune to be present. His admirable technic and 
exquisite tone quality combined with the romantic flavor 
he imparts to his performances have made him a favorite 
with the ultra-musical circle, even if they have not been 
potent to make him a popular idol. He is in no respect 
spectacular, and this may be the drawback. But the care 
and studious exactness which he shows in everything he 
renders gives to his recitals a refinement and finish that 
imparts the rarest pleasure to be had from a piano recital 

His program yesterday was begun with Bach’s prelude 
ind fugue in F minor. In this he proved his perfect mas- 
tery of the instrument, and his delightful romantic tem- 
perament. The latter was also conspicuously noticeable 
in his performance of Beethoven’s “Sonata Quasi Una 
Fantasia.” His most popular number, however, was one 
of his own composition, “Les Soirs,” in four movements 
In temperament they are all genuinely modern and their 
conception, while not descriptive, is delightfully poetic.- 
Chicago Record, February 11, 1808 


The first of Raoul Pugno’s piano recitals took place 
last night and proved most enjoyable. Steinway Hall was 
well filleld. The brilliant characteristics of Mr. Pugno’s 
art were as prominent as they were at his first perform 
ance here with the Chicago Orchestra He will give 
another recital at Steinway Hall on Saturday.—Chicago 
Chronicle, February 11, 1898 

W. H. Barber's Recital. 

Mr. Barber’s excellent qualities as a pianist again | 
pleased a fashionable audience at his second recital Mon- 
iy afternoon at Mrs. A. J. Adams’, East Sixty-ninth | 
street. He played with delicacy and refined taste the 
poetic numbers from Schubert, Schumann, Grieg and 


] 


Chopin, and in his Liszt selections he showed increasing 


Rummel’s Success in Boston. 


Franz Rummel, the eminent pianist, achieved superb 
esults at his recent recital in Boston. The press has this 
oO Say: 

[he constant concert-goer is getting to look rather 
sharply at programs nowadays—and not without reason 
It almost seems at times as if the more the modern 
more the modern 


’ . . . 
M. Raoul Pugno’s Successes. then as if all the great pianists of Europe must have 


The French pianist has met with great triumph the past 
week. Here are a few criticisms from the Nashville and | ! 
Chicago press. His appearance in Nashville was an occa- | ! 
sion of tumultuous applause and wild scenes of frenzied t 


enthusiasm: 


It would be a pleasure to dwell on each of these fine | fz ' 
accustomed name of Brassin—and stop short at the Haydn 


F minor variations, he will probably incline to say hard 


numbers more. Then Pugno! Why say anything in de- 
tail about such a pianist? What can one say? He fills 
us with despair as well as inspires us. We want to ask | t 
the question, “what is worth while,” unless one has such 


a God-given talent as that? Such runs, such chords, such | F minor variations? 


pianissimo passages, and such magnificent crescendos! He | |! 
is a master of all technical resources; one really doesn’t | 1 
remember there’s any technic about it—it’s just music. | « 


He is a player with poetical imagination, and he seems to | sonata, op. 110, is one of the least often played of the 


have perceived things in the music the casual listener had | | 
failed to catch until he revealed them. All that I can say | t 
is that his tone is so broad it is almost like the orchestra, | f 
his sense of rhythm absolutely correct, his tone sympa- | t 


thetic and refined beyond anything I ever heard in piano | pieces are more * * * but then, with Liszt it does 
He was | not so much matter 
Mr. Rummel’s is not all new, it is considerably less trite 


playing, and still I feel ashamed to say so little. | 
applauded to the echo and gave the most bewitching en- 
core.—Nashville American, February 5, 1808. t 


In the first two piano recitals which took place in Stein- 





way Hall yesterday afternoon M. Raoul Pugno. the emi- ! battle: the playing must count for something 


signed a petition to boycott all but a certain limited 


at it does not always reveal its true quality. Take this 


What recital of late years has not begun with the Haydn 


familiar, and the Strauss-Tausig 


given us for some time past; for which, all thanks! 


round of concert pieces, and play no others gut a 
printed program is often a fallacious thing; a hasty glance 


yrogram of Mr. Rummel’s, for instance; if the too careless 


reader simply look at the familiar list of composers—the 


amiliarity relieved in this case only by the one less | 


hings about it as of a list of very well worn things 


Schumann’s Fantaisie, op. 17, too, 
1as been almost endlessly played here of late years. But, 
f one look more carefully, he will find the other things 
yn the list pretty fresh and unworn. Beethoven’s A fiat 


ast great five; the Chopin numbers do not fall within 
he hackneyed class; the Brahms things are by no means 
“Nachtfalter” has not 
yeen played here for years, if we mistake not. The Liszt 
In fine, although this program of 
han most recital programs that famous pianists have 


Again, a program, if important in itself, is not the whole 
Mr. Rum 
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mel, as a pianist, seems to us to stand somewhat apart 
from the great virtuosi whom we have heard here of late. 
No doubt every great player has his own individuality; in 
this no two men could be more diametrically opposite 


then, say, Paderewski and d’Albert jut making allow- 
ance for such differences in individuality, one finds, upon 
the whole, that most players to-day have much in com- 
mon; that they reflect more or less vividly what is called 
the “spirit of the age.” Mr. Rummel, on the other hand, 
strikes us as bringing a new note into contemporary piano 
playing, or, perhaps, reviving an old, well-nigh forgotten 
one. We hardly dare to say it, for fear of being misunder- 
stood, but he is the first pianist we have heard here for 
years who reminds us at all of Bilow. He has not Bilow’ s 
often fantastic crankiness, his fondness for happy “finds’’; 
he has not his often dry touch. But he has much of his 
intellectuality—it might be more accurate to say that his in 
tellectuality seems much of the same sort—he has his wide 
scope of musical vision, his enormous power of long de- 
veloped climax; he has his jeu perlé. Besides, and apart 
from these resemblances, he has much that is wholly his 
own 

His playing of the Beethoven sonata was admirable; 
there was throughout a depth of sentiment too sure of its 
own genuineness to seek for trivial modes of expression, 
a vivid sense of rhythm that was like a strong supporting 
arm to the listener from beginning to end; above all, 
simplicity of style that interposed no barrier between the 
composer and hearer. His tone was beautiful throughout, 
but without finicking contrasts. The way he worked up 
that terribly taxing fugue at the end was a revelation. It 
was “classic” playing in the fullest and best sense, but 
classic as to the manner born, without academic dryness. 

He soon reconciled one to hearing the Schumann Fan- 
taisie again. In the first movement we hardly liked him; 
we doubt if he liked himself. It seemed to be one of those 
‘missed tips” to which all performers are exposed at times. 
But his playing of the second movement went beyond any- 
thing we have yet heard; it was the first time in our ex- 
perience that this movement sounded to us just as it looks 
on the engraved page; we were continually saying to our- 
selves, “Yes, yes; that’s it.” And, in listening to this un- 
fortunate movement, we generally say, ‘““No, no, that’s not 
style.” The performer left nothing to be desired; but, over 
and above this, there was an output of brain power that 
was simply astonishing; the emphasis, the bringing out of 
just what ought to be brought out, and of nothing more, 
were all so royally right 

Judging from last evening—for our memory of Mr. 
Rummel goes back so far, and it is so long since we have 
heard him that he is virtually a new apparition—we should 
say that he is, as Mendelssohn once said of himself, a 
“wholesale pianist—ein engros Spieler,” for he certainly did 
his greatest work last evening in the larger compositions, 
in the works “de longue haleine.” In the remainder of the 
program we liked him best in the Brahms pieces, which 
he gave exquisitely, and the Chopin Barcarolle. Strange 
ly enough, he disappointed us in the Strauss-Tausig waltz 
caprice; there was a certain lack of sensuous charm, of 
tricky roguishness; the thing in itself is of infinitesimal 
value, save as a bit of musical esprit, and Mr. Rummel’s 
playing sounded a thought too matter of fact. In the Liszt 
rhapsody he was wonderful, and must have delighted all 
lovers of that extraordinary piece 

Upon the whole, here we have a great and original ar- 
tist, one from whom one can learn much and enjoy more 
May we soon hear him again.—Boston Evening Trans- 
cript, February 5, 1808 


Mile. Alice Vertlet. 

The popular cantatrice, Mlle. Alice Verlet, and her asso- 
ciate artists are meeting with gratifying success since their 
departure. They will appear at Columbus, Ohio, Find- 
lay, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich., this week and then go 





South to fill important engagements. Here are some ex 
cellent criticisms 

The Orpheus Club have reason to feel well satisfied 
over their first concert. The audience was sufficiently 
large to guarantee the financial success of their efforts, 
and the club ac —_— themselves with credit 

Of the soloists of which so much had been said, much 
was naturally cubeiead Mr. Gamble gained many ad- 
mirers by his excellent singing in a song recital given here 
some months since. He sang but one song not on his 
former program—that as an encore. Mr. Gamble seems 
to have broadened in his musicianship as well as his sing- 
ing since last heard here. Each of his songs was sung 
with a keen appreciation of the words, clear enunciation 
and fine musical feeling and every number was heartily 
applavded 

Mr. Thrane, the ’cellist, is a young man scarcely twenty 
years of age, but his mastery of the ’cello is equal to that 
of many more mature players. The chief charm of his 
playing is his absolute precision; his intonation is at all 
times true and his bowing easy and natural. His best 
played number was the Popper “Tarentella,” though all 
were excellently done 

Naturally the chief interest centered in Mlle. Verlet, a 
chic little lady, decidedly French in her manner and 
charming accordingly. Her voice is of good quality and 
even throughout. She sang the “Shadow Song,” Meyer 
beer, in an enjoyable manner, and also the Cabaletta 
from “Traviata,” Verdi. No singer heard here recently 
has been more enjoyed.—Wheeling News, February 9, 
1898 


The artists sustained the reputation which preceded 
their coming, and that alone is something wonderful. Mlle. 
Verlet possesses a voice of lovely quality and remarkable 


cultivation. She can sing like an angel or as an angel 
ought to sing to satisfy our ideals, or perhaps as we expect 
to sing when we join the angelic choir Her voice 


is sustained throughout its register with uniform excel- 
lence and, if she did not deeply move the listeners, it was 
more attributable to the brevity and superficial quality of 
her numbers than from any lack of artistic power in the 
singer 

Mr. Gamble is endowed with an almost imperial stage 
presence and gifted with a voice to match it, though 
smoother and more effective in the middle and upper 
registers than in the lower. He is magnetic, and in his 
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first number, ‘““The Bandolero,” rose to the positive height 
of eloquence. His charm is completed by his marked 


vein of humor, of which he gave an illustration in the de- 2 lik 
| reward after playing Schumann’s “Andante” and Piatti’s 


licious Irish song given as an encore Mr. Thrane gave 
ample demonstration by his performance of the numbers 
selected by him 

Miss Nordkyn completed the quartet -of artists by her 
brilliant work at the piano. Her interpretations were 
marked by intelligence and excellent technic. She pos- 
sesses great power and much delicacy, playing with math- 
ematical correctness, though not with the modern method 
of pressure touch. Her accompaniments to the other 
numbers were an admirable feature of the concert. 


Mr. Grady is entitled to the thanks of the audience for | 


his enterprise and taste in securing the presence of these 
eminent artists. 


and Mr. Gamble had recovered voice as to be at their best. 
Mile. Verlet sang the ‘Ave Maria” with piano, ’cello and 
organ accompaniment, and her rendition was simply 
glorious The passion power that was so faintly indicated 
in the concert numbers was almost overpowering in the 
sacred aria. Her perfect method allied to her incompar- 
able voice made the occasion one to be remembered for 
a lifetime. And Mr. Gamble achieved a veritable triumph 
with the “Armorer’s” song, sung as only such a master 
of his art can sing it when in perfect voice, going down 
to D, with a tone that was rich and full beyond descrip- 
tion. The enthusiasm of the men—well, one must have 


been there to understand and feel it—Elmira Daily Ad- | 


vertiser, February 7, 1808. 

The concert given at the Opera House last evening by 
the Orpheus Male Chorus, assisted by Mlle. Alice Verlet, 
soprano, Robert Thrane, ’cellist, Irma Nordkyn, pianist, 
and Ernest Gamble, basso, was one of the artistic musical 
triumphs of the present exceptional season. The audi- 
ence was unusually large. Miss Nordkyn, the solo pian- 
ist, while not, perhaps, the peer of Madame Carrefio or 
Julie Rivé-King, thoroughly deserved the reception ac- 
corder her. The Chopin ballade in A flat well demon- 
strated her qualities as a musician, while her technic was 
apparent in the rendition of “En Courant.” Mr. Gamble 
was in excellent voice, and Stuart’s “Bandolero” fixed him 
anew in the high estimation of the Wheeling musical 
people. An encore was persistently demanded, and was 
responded to. 

Mlle. Verlet was accorded deserved enthusiasm. In the 
“Shadow Song” her powers of vocalization were abundantly 
shown, and the clearness of her upper register, the purity 
of the high notes, and the ease with which they were 
taken showed a perfect command of an unusual voice. 
This impression was deepened in the “Traviata” selec- 
tion, and in the soprano and ’cello number. Mr. Thrane 
is a ’cellist of discriminating power. Young in years, he 
has mastered very many of the difficulties of this great in- 
strument, and his work of last evening was eminently 
pleasing. The concert as a whole was one of the best ever 
given in Wheeling.—Wheeling Register, February 9, 1808. 


Banks’ Glee Club Concert. 

At the Banks’ Glee Club concert in Carnegie Hall on 
the 22d inst., H. R. Humphries, conductor, Miss Marie 
Donavin, soprano; Wm. H. Rieger, tenor; Carl E. Dufft, 
baritone, and Joseph S. Baernstein, basso, will sing. 
Emile Levy will be accompanist and G. F. Bristow, 
organist. A new work, “Damon and Pythias,” by E. 
Prout, will be given, Mr. Baernstein singing the leading 
role. Mr. Baernstein will also sing with organ accom- 
paniment, the aria, “Se pel rigor,” from Halévy’s opera, 
“La Juive.” 


Blumenberg at Springfield. 

Here is a press notice of Louis Blumenberg’s recent 
appearance at Springfield, Mass.: 

It is a pity that more of the city’s music lovers did not 
avail themselves of the opportunity to hear Louis Blumen- 
berg at the Philharmonic symphony concert yesterday 
afternoon. Nor was Blumenberg’s playing all that they 
missed, for the orchestra was in excellent form and played 
its numbers rarely well. 

Mr. Blumenberg played for his first number Godard’s 
beautiful “Adagio Pathetique,” with his own transcriptions 
of it. A more delicious piece of work than this would be 
hard to imagine, and yet while the audience enjoyed it to 
the full, they did not quite comprehend it. 

The “Danse Hollandaise,” with its almost irresistible 
swing, captured the audience before the soloist had played 
a half dozen bars. The demand for an encore to this was 
unmistakable and elicited a ready response from Blumen- 
berg, who played “A Spinning Song” in just as delightful 
a style as his other work. 

It is to be hoped that the city can hear Blumenberg here 
again before very long, and that the size of the audience 
will be far above that of yesterday’s.—Springfield, Mass., 
Union, February 8. 


Leontine Gaertner. 


Here are some recent press notices of this admirable 
"cellist: 

The playing of Miss Leontine Gaertner was marked by 
much refinement, purity of intonation and insight into 
the meaning of the composers who were represented by 
her. The Schumann Andante was given a delightful 
setting, with dramatic feeling and clarity of tone, and the 
same may be said of the Davidoff Fantaisie, while the 
Popper “Papillon” was played with charming brilliancy 
and fluency.—Philadelphia Inquirer, January 30, 1808 





In Miss Leontine Gaertner, ’cellist, who was the solo 
instrumentalist of the concert, the club made a happy 
choice. The young woman combines a charm of manner 
with a fine technic, and showed tact and taste in the 
selection of her numbers. She launched herself at once 
into favor with a delicate interpretation of Godard’s 
“Cantilena,” and showed a sureness of rouch and sym- 
pathy of spirit that marked her as an artist and not a 
mere musical mechanic. In a “Spinlied” by Popper her 








power of execution received sane. of opportunity for | 
display, and she mastered with apparent ease its diffi- 
culties . Of course she was recalled and received a like 


airy Spanish dances.—Newark Daily Advertiser, February 


| 11, 1898. 





Miss Leontine Gaertner’s ‘cello playing pleased the 
audience, besides affording a promise of future high 


achievement for the performer.—Newark Evening News, | 
| give a recital to-day (W ednesday) at 3 Pp. M. in Carnegie 


February 11, 18608. 
Violin Recital by Miss Becker. 
On Monday evening, February 7, Miss Dora Valesca 


| Becker gave a delightful and successful violin recital for 


Yesterday afternoon Mr. Carter, the musical director | the “Tuesday Musical” at Burlington, Vt., with the assist- 


at the Reformatory, was fortunate enough to be assisted by | 
the same artists at the hymnal service. Both Mlle. Verlet | 


ance of Mrs. George E. Howes, contralto, and Mr. Alex- 
ander Thayer Arkley, pianist. Miss Becker’s program 
included Grieg’s Sonata for violin and piano, op. 8, Sara- 
sate’s “Gipsy Dances,” Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso” 


and some shorter numbers of Brahms, Svendsen and 


Bohm. 
Lenten Musicales. 
After an interval of several weeks, due to Mrs. Becker's 
illness, Gustav L. Becker continued his lecture-musicales 


on Saturday morning, at his house, 70 West Ninety-fifth | 


street, with a program on “The Singing School in Old 


New England.” The feature was the reading of a series 


| of reminiscences prepared for the occasion by the Hon. 


Orville M. Tinkham, of Vermont, who was a singing mas- 


ter many years ago. The musical illustrations were the | 
| at once popular and artistic. 


old tunes—“Majesty,” “Invitation,” “Mear,” “Ariel,” 


Dover, Coronation, Federal Street” and “Wind | for violin No. 3, which constituted her offering to the 


ham,” some arranged for eight hands and played by Mr. | 


Becker’s piano pupils and some sang. At the conclusion of 


the program Mrs. Marshall Pease, the contralto, sang so | 
charmingly that she was obliged to answer recall after | 


recall. 
A Schubert and Mendelssohn Anniversary. 
Fred. C. Hahr, pianist and teacher, whose Beethoven 


| memorial concert in December was so interestingly con- 


ceived and executed, gave with himself and pupils at his 


studio in Richmond, Va., on February 2 a Schubert and | 


Mendelssohn musicale, the birth anniversary of both 
composers happening to come within the same week. 
There was a charming program, and the local press re- 
ports enthusiastically on the excellence of its delivery. 


Praise for Sam Franko. 

The following bit of well-deserved praise formed the 
conclusion of a recent lengthy criticism on the last 
Aschenbroedel concert: 

“The concert was, upon the whole, one of the most in- 


| teresting of the Aschenbroedel matinees, and deepens the 


obligations of those who are privileged to attend them to 
Sam Franko, to whose energy, skill and musical scholar- 
ship the success of them is due.”—New York Times, Jan- 
uary 31. 


Gaul’s ‘Holy City’’ Under Mme. Ogden Crane. 


The cantata “The Holy City,” by Gaul, was given 
Wednesday evening, February 2, at the Asbury Park 
(N. J.) Presbyterian Church, by the Asbury Park Choral 
Society, under the direction and leadership of Mme. 
Ogden Crane, consisting of sixty-five voices. The society 
has been under Madame Crane’s training for several 
months. The soloists are all her pupils. The cantata was 
well given, the choruses were smooth, brilliant and sung 
with a great deal of light and shade. The soloists sang 
with care, showing Madame Crane’s admirable instruc- 
tion. The aria “These Are They” was sung by Madame 
Crane with her usual brilliancy and finish. Asbury Park 
people were much pleased with this concert, and agreed 
in pronouncing it a great success. The church was 
crowded. The soloists were: H. B. Martin, tenor; John 
W. Marteu, tenor; Carl H. Martin, barintone; H. Harri- 
son, basso; Miss G. Underwood, soprano; Miss Ida Wy- 
soff, Mrs. W. Hubbard, Miss Fannie riumes, Miss Ber- 
that Lyons, contralti. 


Shannah Cummings, the Soprano. 

Here are a few excellent criticisms which have recently 
come to notice: 

Oscar Klein’s quintet was given by Miss Shannah 
Cummings, soprano, whose voice has perennial freshness. 
The second movement was more lyric in character and 
gave Miss Cummings an opportunity to show the sym- 
pathetic quality of her pure, finely cultivated voice, which 
was appreciated ? her critical audience—Evening Tele- 
gram, January 31, 





The fame of Miss Shannah Cummings had proceeded 
to Rutherford and the audience was prepared to hear a 
good singer; but they hardly expected to hear such an 
accomplished artist. A voice like a bell rang out in the 
selection from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba.” The notes 
were liquid and clear. The audience could hardly be 
blamed for its insistent demands for encores, which Miss 
Cummings responded to with a grace which was charm- 
ing. The enthusiasm was redoubled when she accom- 
panied herself in a song, showing a mastery of the piano 
which delighted her hearers.—Rutherford American, 
February 10, 1808. 


Miss Cummings, of New York, was the bright partic- 
ular star and her willingness to respond to encores was 

















a appreciated. Although Rutherford audiences are 
made up of those who have heard New York’s best artists 
and know what skill is, it is hardly fair to applaud so 
vociferously until the situation becomes embarrassing. 
Miss Cummings is also an adept at the piano and accom- 
panied herself in two or three different gems.—Passaic 
News, February 4, 1808. 


Florence Terrel and Campanari. 


Miss Florence Terrel, the artistic, young pianist, will 


Lyceum, assisted by the eminent baritone Campanari, of 


| the Metropolitan Opera. 


Popular Concert at Harlem Opera House. 
Anton Fuerst, the musical director of the Harlem Opera 
House, gave a very enjoyable concert with his newly or- 
ganized military band on Sunday evening. The band, 
under his leadership, was very effective. Miss Elsa von 
Moltke, a young and talented violinist, was the soloist and 


| was warmly received. 


Olive Mead With Boston Symphony. 

Here are some press notices of Miss Olive Mead’s per- 
formance with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Bos- 
ton on January 28 and 29: 

When a soloist is recalled again and again by a sym- 
phony rehearsal audience—usually undemonstrative to a 
degree—while artists of Mr. Paur’s orchestra joined en- 
thusiastically in the plaudits at the time, the fact is sig- 
nificant of a very decided success indeed. The young 
violinist Miss Olive Mead, in whose career a goodly num- 
ber of residents in greater Boston are interested, is en- 
titled to warm congratulations over a triumph that was 


The playing of the young artist in Saint-Saéns’ Concerto 


Symphony program last week, is in truth entitled to warm 
praise. Miss Mead is in every sense of the term the mis- 
tress of her instrument. If now and again she failed to 
evoke quite the strength of tone which an Ysaye was able 
to present in this concerto, in delicacy of touch, richness 
of tone and finely delicate appreciation of the composer's 
thought, Miss Mead’s performance left nothing to be 
desired. Add to this that the embellished passages of 
the concerto were executed with a skill and speed that 
were the more marvelous because of the lack of all ap- 
parent effort in her playing, and the “reason why” of 
her noteworthy success will readily be understood. 

The name of Olive Mead is well assured of a high 
place in the ranks of the distinguished women violinists 
of our time.—Boston Sunday Globe, January 30. 

Miss Olive Mead, a pupil of Mr. Kneisel, comes for- 
ward as an admirably equipped violinist. Young and in- 
experienced though she be, she has a cool self-possession 
that many an older hand might envy her; it is not often 
that one finds a neophyte face a large audience with so 
untrembling a bow arm. Her tone is warm, full, smooth 
and brilliant, her technic very highly developed; her 
phrasing is musicianly and graceful, and she gives evi- 
dence of fine and cultivated musical feeling. Hers is the 
honestest sort of violin playing; straightforward, free 
from tricks, full of a warmth of sentiment which seems to 
be just now in the transition stage between girlish callow- 
ness and maturer depth. In a word, she made a very fine 
impression indeed, and was repeatedly and enthusiastically 
recalled.—Boston Transcript, January 30 

Miss Olive Mead proved to be a young artist of fine 
musical instinct, and of really exceptional ability. She 
has a large and full tone, her intonation is without a flaw, 
her bowing is free and graceful, and her technic is re- 
markable in its easy fluency, its certainty and its finish. 
She plays in a style marked by elegance, breadth and dis- 
tinction, with confidence and authority, and with thorough 
musicianly taste. 

Her performance of the Saint-Saéns concerto was very 
beautiful indeed, in all that regards the technical essentials 
of her art and maturity of skill generally. From the be- 
ginning to the end of her efforts her playing was singu- 
larly interesting and attractive in its freedom from affecta- 
tion and in its frank sincerity. The slow movement was 
given with delightful purity of taste and grace of phrasing, 
and in the more brilliant and exacting moments of the 
work she acquitted herself with unfailing exactness. 

Miss Mead is decidedly an artist of whom much may 
be confidently expected when she has grown in experience 
and has gained something more of warmth, variety and 
passionateness in expression. The honor of so young 
an artist appearing at a Symphony concert was fully jus- 
tified by the admirably guided talent that she manifested. 
She at once won the good will of her audience, which ap- 
plauded her with exceptional enthusiasm after each move- 
ment, and vigorously recalled her four or five times at the 
end of the concerto. Her success was overwhelming. Miss 
Mead has studied under Mr. Kneisel, who may well take 
pride in his pupil—Boston Sunday Herald, January 30 . 





The interest of the concert, however, centered in the 
soloist. Miss Olive Mead. This artist has steadily im- 
proved in her work, and has now reached the point of ex- 
cellence where she may successfully challenge comparison 
with older violinists. She has taste, intelligence and 
skill, and she is the interpreter as well as the player. Her 
work at this concert was most satisfactory and most de- 
lightful. She reached to the very heart of her work, read- 
ing it like a true artist—her phrasing showing rare in- 
telligence—and playing it with rare technical skill. It 
was a most finished, careful and thoughtful piece of work. 
played in a large, broad, fluent style and with unaffected 
sincerity. There were brilliancy, grace, solidity and feel- 
ing, and excuses on the plea of youth were not needed. 
The difficulties of the work were conquered by Miss Mead 
with graceful ease, but excellent as is her technic, large 
and free as is her bowing. she compels one to listen to her 
as artist, and full satisfaction is the result. Miss Mead 
deservedly won the admiration and enthusiasm of her 
audience, and if her progress in the future is as rapid as 
in the past she will soon stand in the very front rank of 
her art—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, January 30. 
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PROVIDENCE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., 








February 13, 1898 


HE musical development of Providence during the last 
ten years has been remarkable. We have a splendid 
choral society, the Arion Club, which sings as well, if not 
better, than many more pretentious clubs in larger cities 
We have two good chamber music organizations, which, 
with the Kneisel Quartet, gave altogether nine well at- 
tended concerts. 

We have a large number of hard-working, enthusiastic 
teachers, and a number of amateur orchestras help th« 
cultivation of music in the homes 

The concert previous to the last one of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was a remarkably tame affair, some- 
what historical, while the last—throughout Pan-Slavian- 
was almost hysterical. The benevolent spirit of our all- 
beloved Herr Paur seems to think the musical digestion 
of our good people in danger. Be ye not afraid! We 
can stand anything, even “Zarathustra” backward, which 
in the four-hand score sounds just as well as the right 
way. Weare constantly i in training. We have two miser 
able brass bands playing twice a day from the balcony of 
our temples of the muses, both at the same time, and by- 
and-by we will even enjoy the sinking of Sinbad’s ship in 
“Scheherazade.” Why on earth was it ever launched? 

The program of the concert was: “Ruy Blas” overture, 
“Pastorale” symphony, a mouldy ’cello sonata by Loca- 
telli beautifully played by Schroeder as a piéce de résist- 
ance, and a Smetana overture. Beethoven’s ‘Pastorale” 
seems to be the least interesting of all his symphonies 
The only redeeming feature is the storm movement. Th« 
stupendous effect Beethoven produces here with the most 
ordinary means simply marvelous, especially when 
compared with the noise producing elements let loose on 
such occasions by our modern composers 

The last concert was a diametrical contrast. It was a 
modern Russian concert. The neo-Russian school is at 
present one of the most productive in art, and there is 
hardly any doubt that the supremacy in music will be 
theirs in the future. This nation. compared with others, is 
still in a rather crude state of civilization, and has a tre- 
mendous fund of racial feeling, a strong, pronounced indi- 
viduality in language, thought and religion. The unset 
tled state of its inner affairs, the striving for individual 
freedom of the intelligent classes, will greatly help their 
productive power Tschaikowsky’s sixth (Pathetique) is 
a strange work At the first hearing it will stagger one 
with its passion, its dramatic fire and the ravishing sensu 
ousness of its sorrow-laden mood. At the second hearing, 
certain dramatic effects—one may almost say theatrical— 
lose much of their effectiveness when anticipated. The 
last is the most touching movement, although to me the 
third is the strongest. It will always be admired by friends 
of power and strength, who can see through the thin coat 
of our superficial culture, and see the points that occa 
sionally remind us of our true origin 

The last number was “Scheherazade,” by Rimsky-Korsa 
koff. Even the most ardent admirer of the ultra modern 
school and their impressionistic handling of musical ma 
terial must admit that this kind of program music was not 
all heavenly joy. Taking its orchestral garb away there is 
but little body, and still less soul, left. The first move 
ment, especially, with the never ending variations of its 
poor Wagnerian motive. tires one very soon, and the sec 
ond one is spun out too long for its absolute musical value 
After an incoherent period, the last movement starts in bet 
ter, only to lose itself in a noisy production of brutal or 
chestral force. Such compositions are splendid to show 
off the enormous skill and technic of an orchestra, and 
the playing by the Bostonians was simply marvelous If 
the succession of the numbers had been reversed, with the 
symphony last, the concert would have been by far more 
lasting in its impression; being, as it was, one of the most 
interesting of the season 

Max Heinrich sang and played at two well attended mu 
sicales, and, as usual, held his audience spellbound, not so 
much with his voice as with the artistic rendering of his 


is 


program. 
A comic opera, “Saturnalia,” libretto by Myron V 
Freese, music by Louis F. Munroe, met with great suc- 


cess. Both are Providence gentlemen, and their first début 
promises quite a lot for the future. The music, especially, 
is well written, melodious, catchy, and as good, if not bet- 
ter, than most of the comic operas offer. 

Coming attractions: Thomas Orchestra, with Ysaye; 
Damrosch’s Opera Company, with Melba, &c., in Figaro’s 
“Hochzeit.” Hans SCHNEIDER 


ROCHESTER. 
ROCHSTER, N. Y., January 28, 1898 
USIC as an art exists to such a small extent in 


Rochester that some of the best teachers seem to 
have lost their interest and ambition, because of the scarc- 
ity of musical nourishment. 

Herm. Ritter. in a recent number of THe Musicat Cov- 
RIER, says: “This art floods all our culture and becomes 
such a nuisance that one involuntarily cherishes the wish: 
A little less music.” Truly, we have in Rochester a flood 
of cheap and insufficiently educated teachers. 

The demand for good concerts is small, and teachers and 
students become arrogant over their own accomplish- 
ments, because they hear nothing better than their own 
performances. 

Rochester very much needs the impetus which the hear- 
ing of exceptional artists gives. To the few aggressive 
musicians here, it is a pitiable state of affairs. 

Even the church choirs need waking up. Some “praise 








noise.” I am reminded of the story of 
after the singing of the first hymn, 
ble, and chose for his text, Acts xx. 


roar had ceased,” &c. 


which we should be gfateful to Mrs. 
Fisher 
Presbyterian 
the master, 


Church. An enthusiastic 


the Lord” out of tune, and make anything but a 


There has been just one notable conce 


It was the Guilmant organ recital at the 


“joyfu 


] 


the minister who, 


And after the up 


it this season, for 


Mary Chappell 
First 
audience greeted 


and to the organists of the city especially 


it was a refreshing time. I can add nothing to the able 
criticisms on M. Guilmant which have appeared in Tut 
MusicaL CouRIER 


After the concert, a delightful receptio 


n was held in the 


church parlors, where we were given the pleasure of 
grasping the hand of the genial organist He seemed 
in an especially happy mood, and the admiring group 


vhich surrounded him were unwilling t 
Oh, that we had more musicians as am 
musical as Mrs. Fisher: but I am afrai 


him depart 
bitious and truly 
a that Rochester 


» see 


will prove too small a city for her talent 


Where are the musical organizations which a city the 
size of Rochester ought to have? To be sure we have a 
string quartet, composed of one Rochester and thre 
Buffalo men, and there is so little appreciation of their 
music that I wonder they do not give into popular favor 
and give us a lot of tinkling trash. If we can only be 
fired with a burning enthusiasm for genuine art, there 


somewhere. “No matter 


what the object 


will be a move 
is, whether business, pleasure, or the fine arts; whoever 
pursues them to any purpose must do so ‘con amore.’” 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Pinafore” will be given at the 
I_yceum Theatre, February 17, by home talent. The cast 
will include Miss Edith Barber, Miss Laura Russell 
Messrs. Chas. Lansing, H. J. Schlegel, Henry Meyer 
ind others 
The pupils of Miss McNeal give a piano recital this 
evening. The following program will be given: 
Mazurka ‘ 7” , Terschak 
Anna Shepard and Miss McNeal 
Cradle Song Durfield 
Ethel White 
Polonaise in F.. Lange 
Isabel Dinkey 
Bagatelle Mozart 
Bertha Hubbe 
Song 
Nellie Clark 
Kindersttick No. 2.. Mendelssohn 


Anna Shepard 
Fracasserie.... 


Koelling 


Isabel Dinkey and Miss McNeal 


In the Twilight 
The Nightingale 


Blanche Hecht 
Barcarolle........... 
Nellie Clark and Cat herine Ocum E 
Accompanied by ie Munson and Mi 
Midsummer Night’s Dream bee 
Miss Ethel ‘Sayre 
Cavatina.. cocceges Cocvesccene 
Catherine Ocumpaugh 
from First Sonata 
Miss Arnold 








Adagio and Scherzo 


I Cannot Help Loving Thee 
_ Nellie Clark 
Hungarian Dances, Nos. 3 and 12 
Misses Arnold and C. Ocur 


Loeschbone 


Kullak 
Root 
a gh 

ss McNeal 
Mendelssohn-S I 
Raff 
Webe 
Clay hns 


npaugh 


George G. Caught has been re-appointed organist and 
choirmaster of the Third Presbyterian Church for the 
coming year 

MADISON. 
MADISON, Wis., February 7, 1808 

ROM an early day there have been devoted teachers 

students and lovers of music in this university town 
rhe first musical inspiration of the famous Helena Hast 
reiter, as well as the firm foundation of her musical educa 
tion, was gained in this, her native place, from Mrs. B. F 
Cram (formerly Mrs. Tappan), a gifted pioneer teacher, 
herself a fine singer, who contributed generously to the 
musical like of Madison in her days of active service 

The friends of music here have been inclined to feel a 


bit aggrieved because musicans abroad | 
this an unmusical town. It must be 


population. In a locality overflowing w 
interests of a rapidly growing State univers 
stitutions, this could not be otherwise. 


admitted that 
who have fostered music have been few in proportion to 


Nevertheless, 


lave pronounced 
those 
the 
ith the complex 
ity and other in 
the 


faithful few have persevered in well-doing until a new set 


of forces has come to exercise so 
that Madison may in time be 
well as a literary centre 
Prof. F. A. Parker, for 
chair of music, is now 
music, teaching organ, theory, &c., and 
the following faculty: James S. Smith, Ad 
Regan, piano; Henry D. Sleeper and 
man, voice; John Lueders, violin; Hjalm 
mandolin, and Elizabeth Keeley, harp 


many years i 


vigorous 
considere 


director of a university 


Adelaide 


an influ 
musical, 


ne 


da 


as 


n the university 
school of 
associated with 
a Bird and Alice 
Forres 
ar OQ. Anderson, 

Besides the 


Library Recital Hall he commands for concert purposes 
the magnificent auditorium of Armory Hall, seating about 
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by Miss Louise Parker, who studied with Leschetizky, 
Miss Emily Standeford, Mrs. S. S. Gunlack, soprano, and 
Miss Selma Mendell, contralto. 

The second Appy Trio Club concert was given at 
Lyceum Hall January 18. Mrs. J. H. Harris. 


DES MOINES. 





Des MOINES, Ia., February 5, 1898. 

W E had our curiosity satisfied in hearing Madame 

Zeisler in an elaborate piano recital last evening. 
Some years ago we heard her with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Music Hall. At that time she did not impress 
us as being a great artist, and a majority of the Boston 
musicians thought there were several ladies in that city who 
could play as well if not better than Miss Bloomfield—for 
it was before she changed her name to Mrs. Zeisler. A 
few years, a decade or more, have brought about a marked 
change. Madame Zeisler has now, as all the world knows, 
a remarkably fine technic, especially in scale and trill 
work. She plays little things, though, according to our 
ideas, better than the larger pieces. 

Miss Cateau Stegeman, a young lady of Dutch parent- 
age, and a pupil of James M. Tracy, has made a brilliant 
record as a pianist during the past two years. Miss Steg- 
eman has studied with several teachers, but not till she 
commenced lessons with Mr. Tracy did she attract any at- 
tention. During the time she has been with him, a little 
more than three years, she has gone through all the stand- 
ard etudes and memorized nearly everything studied. Her 
repertory includes Mozart’s and Beethoven's sonatas, 
Chopin’s two concertos and Schumann’s A minor. Also 
a large number of Liszt’s and Chopin’s compositions, “and 
Bach’s forty-eight preludes and fugues. 

_ James M. Tracy. 


MONTREAL, 


MONTREAL February 12, 1898. 
ANY concerts, mostly of local talent, have taken 
place since I sent you my last letter. The Ladies’ 
Morning Musical Club gave its first public concert Jan- 
uary 27. The following was the program: 


Symphony, E flat—Minuetto, Allegro..........-seeeeseeeeer eee Mozart 
(Two pianos, eight hands.) 
Mrs. Allan Macduff, Miss Kirby, Misses Murphy and ee . 





Piano solo, Valse Arabesque, Op. 82.........+sseceeeeeeceeseeenees 
Miss Walker. 
Vocal duets, The Hour of Parting, Happy Birds.......... Rubinstein 
Miss Saunderson, Madame Cornu. 
Violin solo, Mazurka de Comcert...........scecccsccccccccescess Musin 
Miss Camille Hone. 
Song, Dreams ....cccccccccccccccscesccoscscscsscscccsccccosccce Strelezki 
Miss Murphy. 
Piano solo, Romance sans Paroles. Senabit tececeeseces ens sean 
Miss Fortier. 

Vocal quartet, a Summer Night........... cceseceesecceessceeeees Gade 
Miss £2. Atwater, Miss Glassford, Mrs. ). Laing, Miss Macfarlane. 
Piano solos, Mystére, Elle ——, op. 57, Nos. 4and 5........... Grieg 
Bong, TTCRMB). 000s cccscccccsccsccssccssccosccccccccesccececs Chaminade 


Mrs. James Laing. 
Piano Solos— 
cc cicedccccccsdoncsesses. S8dedersciedscesessesesses Paderewski 
CONGO. ovccccccvepesocseapreneeseendvogecercoccoonceses Chaminade 
Mrs. Shaw 


The main feature of the entertainment was the two se- 
lections played by Mrs. Shaw, who is one of the most 
sincere and talented pianists in the city. Both selections 
were charmingly executed and beautifully phrased, and 
gave genuine pleasure to the listeners. Mrs. Laing sang 
her song in a lady-like manner; she has a pretty voice, but 
unluckily, does not know how to use it. Mrs. Levi 
played with beauty of touch and understanding. Miss 
Hone was successful with the mazurka; her pizzicato 
was neat, and her harmonics were clear; her intonation, 
however, was none of the purest, but she can be excused, 
as she is only “sweet sixteen.” Miss Murphy gave an ar- 
tistic delivery of Strelezki’s ‘‘Dreams.” She has a rich 
contralto voice of especially low register, and sings with 
taste and judgment. The quartet by Gade was well ex- 
ecuted. 

On the same evening a concert took place in Windsor 
Hall, organized by Mr. Couture for the benefit of L’Union 
Nationale Frangaise Benevolent Society. The performers 
were Madame Laberge, Madame St. Pierre, Madame Vil- 
leneuve, Madame Lamontagne, Madame Cornu, Miss Cou- 
ture, Miss Desjardins, Miss Taschereau, Miss Gervais, 
Miss Amos and Mr. Lebel, tenor. The program repre- 
sented French composers only. Miss Couture sang “La 
Cloche,” by Saint-Saéns, in a delightful manner, and re- 
ceived hearty applause. Madame Lamontagne also dis- 
tinguished herself by her sing ing of “Aprés un Réve,” by 
Faure. Mr. Lebel was in good voice, as he proved by his 
delivery of the “Serenade,” by Dubois. The other per- 
formers acquitted themselves satisfactorily. The weak 
spot of the occasion was the singing by Madame Ville- 
neuve, who has very little voice, and no training; in fact, 
she does not know how to sing, her enunciation being 
poor and her intonation imperfect. The hall was well 
filled. The affair was under the patronage of the Con- 
sul General of France, M. A. Kleczkowski. 

On the following Friday evening the second Symphony 
concert took place. Miss Marier, soprano, and Ed. A. 
Upton, pianist, were the soloists. The program con- 
tained an overture from “Si j’Etais Roi,” by Adam: 
Gluck’s Suite, No. 2, first time in Montreal : Barca- 
rolle,” by Radoux; Schumann’s “Abendlied’ *: “Réve aprés 
le Bal,” Broustet: Chopin’s Fantaisie,” impromptu in C 
sharp minor. and Grand Fantasie, from Meyerbeer’s “Hu- 
guenots.” The performance by the band showed an im- 
provement since the last concert. The reading of 
Gluck’s Suite was commendable; a repetition was de- 
manded of Broustet’s composition, and the fantaisie was 
played with considerable smoothness and finish. Mr. 
Goulet conducted vigorously. 

Mr. Upton, who is quite a young man, and who made 
his first appearance before a Montreal audience, did jus- 
tice to himself and to the composer, as well as to his 
teacher, Mr. Konigsberg. He performed the “Fantaisie” 
with rhythmic precision and dynamic shading. He draws 
an excellent singing tone from his instrument: his technic 
is clear and sure, and he plays with deep feeling. After 
tremendous applause, which was genuine. as most of the 
audience did not know who the boy was, he came out and 
played “Kamennoi Ostrow,” by Rubinstein, for which he 
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| 
mg still more applause. The hall was comfortably | 
lled. 

Franz Rummel, the eminent pianist, gave a recital in 
Karn Hall Thursday evening last to a large, enthusiastic | 
and appreciative audience. The program was rich and 
varied, and the performance as a whole most dignified. 

The third concert of the Symphony Orchestra took 
place yesterday afternoon. The program contained the 
overture ““Nabucodonozor,” Verdi; Mozart’s Symphonie, 
G minor, No. 40; two movements from Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt;” de Beriot’s Seventh Concerto, Pierne’s “Seren- 
ade” and Brahms’ “Hungarian Dance” in D. Miss Tooke, 
violinist, was the soloist. The concert was in every re- 
spect the best one given by the organization so far. The 
symphony received an intelligent reading. The number 
received with most favor by the audience was the two 
movements from “Peer Gynt.” Miss Tooke played the 
concerto with pleasing effect; she is a pupil of Mr. Goulet, 
the conductor. The audience was larger than at any of 
the previous concerts. 

On the same evening an organization of four young 
persons, namely, Misses Mary and Julia Weaver, pianists; 
Master Fred Landau, violinist, pupils of the Conservatory 
of Troy, N. Y., and Master Edgar Sim Van Olinda, 
soprano, of Brooklyn, gave a concert in Windsor Hall. 
The program represented Bach, Beethoven, Schubert- 
Hoffman, Chopin, Handel, Moszkowski, Leonard, Wieni- 
awski, Lambert, Ravina, Gaul, Rienhold, Kirchner and 
Heller. The two little pianists are talented and played 
with sense of rhythm and + gg ne They possess 
fair technic and good touch. Master Landau played 
Wieniawski’s ‘““Legende” with a good deal of breadth and 
style. His tone is clear and his bowing is graceful. Master 
Olinda sang “The Holy City,” by Gaul, with expression 
and feeling. The audience demanded encores and got all 
they asked for. Mrs. Ives and Miss Sim played the ac- 
companiments most sympathetically. Indeed, the accom- 
paniments were as enjoyable as the solos by the per- 
formers, especially those of Mrs. Ives. The audience was 
a fashionable one. The organization will give another 
concert this afternoon. H. B. Coun. 


CLEVELAND. 





CLEVELAND, Ohio, February 4, 1804 


ME. CAMILLO URSO, the violinist, who has been 
with us for several months, gave her farewell 
concert on Friday evening, January 23, at Unity Chapel. 
A fair-sized audience was present. Madame Urso was 
heard to much better advantage than at her first concert 
at the Stillman. Her mastery of the violin is wonderful, 
and her playing of the Paganini “Witches’ Dance” showed 
well her great ability and skill The audience was very 
enthusiastic, and she responded generously with encores. 
The Cecilian Ladies’ Quartet sang penne pony | well, 
and the two assisting singers, E. H. Douglas and Fred T. 
Sholes, were well received. Louis Sprague played several 
piano numbers, which would have made much better 
effect had he had a better instrument on which to play. 
Considering the disadvantage under which he labored 
they were very well done. Miss Patty Stair played the 
accompaniments for Madame Urso very artistically. She 
is a rarely good accompanist. 

Henri Marteau gave a delightful violin recital on the 
24th, under the auspices of the Fortnightly Musical Club. 
The accompaniments were brilliantly played by Emil 
Ring. 

The burning of Music Hall, although it causes great 
inconvenience among concert givers, and has indefinitely 
postponed several concerts, is a cause for thanksgiving, 
and, I think, is looked upon as such by everyone. The 
old hall had served its purpose, and was little else than a 
fire trap. It had been condemned over and over again, 
and many people would not attend a concert there under 
any circumstances. Although the cause of the fire is un- 
known, they think it must have been smouldering for days 
before breaking out. It is with a shudder that one thinks 
of what might have happened only a few nights previous, 
when the house was packed to hear Melba in the “Barber 
of Seville.” We cannot feel thankful enough that the 
building is gone and a horrible disaster prevented. The 
Star Course management has been obliged indefinitely 
to postpone the remaining concerts of the course, as there 
is no place available with sufficient seating capacity. 

“The Messiah” was very well given on January 6 by 
the Cleveland Oratorio Society. Alfred Arthur was di- 
rector, Charles E. Clemens, organist, and the soloists 
were Mrs. S. C. Ford, soprano; Mrs. Sara Layton Walk- 
er Black, contralto; E. H. Douglas, tenor, and Llewellyn 
B. Cain, bass. We seldom have the opportunity of hear- 
ing an oratorio so carefully given as this, and it is a 
pity so few took the trouble to attend. The performers 
labored under a great disadvantage, singing to such a 
scanty audience in that great, barren, badly lighted hall. 
It was, to say the least, not inspiring. 

The two fornightly afternoon concerts since my last 
letter have been very interesting. On January 11 the club 
was assisted by Mr. Hodges, tenor, and Sol Marcosson. 
Mr. Hodges sang a Song Cycle by Sullivan, words by 
Tennyson, which was delightful. Mr. Marcosson is al- 
ways a favorite. The club members who took part were 
rom correspondent and the Ceceilian Ladies’ quartet. 

On January 25 the Philharmonic Quartet played the 
Haydn string quartet in D minor, and the Rheinberger 
piano quartet, with Miss Barrett at the piano. The latter 
was exceptionally well played. Mrs: Williams sang a 
very pleasing group of songs. 

The second Singers’ Club concert took place on Jan- 
uary 25. They were assisted by Max Heinrich. 

Sol Marcosson has been winning honors in his old 
home, Louisville, Ky. He gave an elaborate recital pro- 
gram there on January 5 to a crowded house. The pa- 
pers were filled with flattering notices. 

A scheme is on foot, under the management of J. H. 
Rogers, to give us four fine subscription concerts in the 
month of March. Raoul Pugno and Gertrude May Stein 
for the 7th, Ysaye and Carlos Sobrino for the 14th, Pol 
Plancon and Hubert de Blanck for the 2tst, and An- 
toinette Trebelli and Leo Stern for the 28th. Of course 
it will not be carried out unless the number of subscrip- 





tions promised is large enough to pay the management 








to go ahead. I sincerely hope that the plan will succeed, 


| and that people will not delay in coming forward, for neg- 


ligence on the part of a few who mean to encourage it 
may be the cause of its falling through. 

It is rumored that Miss Nellie Sabin Hyde, the con- 
tralto, is soon to leave Cleveland for New York city. 
It is to be hoped that this is only a rumor, for Miss Hyde 
has been a favorite here for a long time, and we should 
be sorry to lose her. 

The second of Miss Day’s delightful studio musicales, 
on January 12, was thoroughly enjoyed by all who were 
present. Miss Day was assisted by Mr. Marcosson and 
Miss Berenice Agnew, soprano 

A lecture was given by Philip Hale before the ladies of 
the Fortnightly Musical Club on January 13. The sub- 
ject was “Modern Russian Music.” 

At a concert in Alliance on January 21 Mrs. Florence 
Hyde Briggs sang with great success. The Alliance pa 
pers were enthusiastic in her praise. 

e are to hear the débuts of two new pianists next 
week. On Monday Miss Emma Johns, of Carthage, Mo., 
and on Tuesday Miss Sarah Fryer, of this city. 

It has been said that no one who goes to hear Max 
Heinrich goes to criticise. Surely his art is perfect, and 
even the most critical must bow low to his genius. He 
gave a return recital in Association Hall last evening. His 
program was a long and varied one, and was most en- 
thusiastically received by a good-sized audience. 

Unfortunately, the second concert of the Philharmonic 
Quartet came on the same evening, and many who would 
have been glad to hear both were obliged to choose be 
tween the two. I had the pleasure of listening to the 
quartet on Wednesday afternoon at Miss Day’s studio. 
They played the Mendelssohn E flat quartet, op. 12, and the 
Schumann piano quartet, op. 47, with Mr. Bassett at the 
piano. Mr. Marcosson played the difficult Tartini Teu- 
felstriller sonate with perfection of intonation and finish. 

FLORENCE SCHINKEL. 


WASHINGTON. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 11. 1808 

DESIKE to make mention of a soirée musicale given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lent and Josef Cadek, violinist, 
which occurred some time past. I speak of this concert 
chiefly because of the reading of two of Mr. Lent’s com- 
positions, a trio for piano, violin and ‘cello and a romance 
and caprice for ‘cello, also the first appearance of Mr. 
Cadek, of somewhere. IJ was not pleased with these ef- 
forts of Mr. Lent; he seemed to have hammered out his 
ideas, the trio being dry and uninteresting, with a tedious 
first movement. I have a decided penchant for his piano 
compositions, which display more of Mr. Lent’s musical 


ability. Mr. Cadek made his initial bow with two move- 
ments of Mendelssohn’s concerto Unfortunately, he 
was very nervous, at least he played so, but I hope to hear 


more of him in the future. Mrs. Lent played in her usual 
good style. 

I attended a concert at the Columbia Theatre on Feb- 
ruary 6, which, I think, is open to much criticism. In the 
main it was excellent and weak in spots. Sol Minster’s 
conducting of an orchestra of mediocre musicians was 
the surprise of the evening. Hampered as he was with 
this mediocrity, he led them courageously through their 
numbers with taste, judgment and skill, and to him be 
longs the meed of praise. His violin solos were given 
with his usual faultless technic and tonal effects. Mr 
Crosby’s singing savored of a dance hall, his numbers 
lacked feeling, and his voice I did not hear any Mrs 
Everest Barnes shows evidences of long study, but she 
should try and sing more with her voice instead of her 
face. James Nolan, Mrs. Kitty Thompson-Berry and Ar- 
thur Mayo did the best they knew how, Mr. Mayo lack- 
ing “geist.” The “Bund” sang well, and Mr. Xander’s 
accompaniments on the piano were delightful. The pro- 
gram is appended. 


Overture, William Tell.......... asiesseotes Rossini 
Orchestra. 


Songs— 
he, Bg 8 Tee, Campbell 
Gondolier's Song (Fencing Master).............-.ceceeeee DeKoven 
Mr. Frederic Crosby. 
Chorus— 
Ach Weisst Du es noch?.. péseoneterdsseccos .Figue 
DIS AGOOT WAGED, 6.0.0.0 ccccccscescsccccccsccccccces Arr. by ‘Samans 


Saengerbun d. 
Violin Solos— 


Walthers Preislied (Meistersinger)........... Wagner- Wilhelmj 
Zigeunerweisen (Gigs i hdinincsscevecdassetdeeed rasate 
r. Sol. Minster. 


The Last Sleep of the vor inenemessseocees ..Massenet 
tring Orchestra. 
Thou Brilliant Bird (La Perle du Brésil).................s0008 -David 
rs. Kittie Thompson-Berry. 
Flute obligato, Mr. Henry Jaeger 
Piano Solos— 
Etude en forme de _ iieneiemienesoeseerocecses ‘ 
Arthnr D. Mayo 
Canzonet, My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair.......... ‘ ..Haydn 
Spring Song Tete wterieebsedhhinabesownenes +e ..Gounod 
Mrs. Everest Barnes. 
Oh, Hear the Wild Wind MMT lecccoccscgecceses ; ++ seeeee- Mattei 
Mr. , J. Nolan. 
Sh, To ccniciasceiedaciadvcetoreses 
Orchestra. 


Saint-Séens 


.. Wagner 


S. M. Fabian, pianist, and Charles Harding, basso can- 
tante, both of Baltimore, gave a piano and song recital 
here recently at the Washington Club. Their efforts well 
deserved the applause accorded them. As a pianist Mr. 
Fabian is certainly within the pale of virtuosity, his tone, 
technic and interpretation being exceptionally good, and 
his manner pleasing. Mr. Harding sang with spirit and 
effectiveness, his voice is clear and resonant, with the ex- 
ception of his higher register, which is harsh and uneven. 

Washington is looking forward with expectancy to the 
promised visit of Thomas’ Orchestra. I wish to call the 
attention of Victor Thrane, Mr. Wolfsohn,.et al., that we 
have not had a booking here since last October. B. 


New England Conservatory Club in New York. 
The students and graduates of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music living in Greater New York have 
formed a club. They number about fifty, and have Miss 
Eva Hawkes, Miss Mabel Phipps (who is to play with the 
Kneisel Quartet February 22) among their number. Mme 
Nordica is an honorary member. 
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From Paris. 





A Pupit or Manuet Garcia IN Paris. 


. PARIS, January 24, 1898 
ACK of the Church St. Augustin in Paris and quite 
close to it, Rue Miromesnil 93, lives a modest, quiet, 
busy professor of singing, Mme. Elena Kenneth, who has 
had the great privilege, among many others, of being an 
éléve of Manuel Garcia, son of the celebrated Spanish 
tenor. 

Madame Kenneth studied first piano in Germany under 
the best masters and at Brussels under Fetis. As a child 
she accompanied many great celebrities—Madame Grisi 
and her cousin Ernesta Grisi, Madame Rossi-Caccia, Ru- 
bini, Mario, De Rouski, Ernst, Teresa Minanollo—and she 
knew both Mendelssohn and Moscheles. She left the 
study of the instrument to study voice with Garcia, and 
later completed her dramatic and vocal education with 
Chevalier Alberto Mazzucato, director of the Conservatory 
of Milan, a voice teacher of the oldest and best Italian 
school. She made her début in Varese, near Milan, where 
many great singers made their first appearance, Rubini, 
Pasta, &c. After singing in the various musical cen- 
tres of Italy she received the diploma “Accademica Filar- 
monica” of Bologne. At Rome the composer Paccini 
wrote for her his last opera, “Il Saltembanco,” and a 
cantata executed at Florence under the patronage of the 
Princesse Poniatowka. In Barcelona and at the Royal 
Theatre in Madrid she sang several times, and in the 
latter city with Tamberlick, a warm friend and colleague. 
Among other artists she knew were Noden Graciani, Bet- 
tini, Carrion, Delle Sedie, Ronconi, Pancane, &c. She 
sang in over thirty-six operas, no small labor as operas 
were studied and sung in those days. She was on friendly 
terms with Rossini and his family 


Among her operas were “Don Pasquale,” “Robert de | 


Diable,” “Otello,” “Lucia,” “Sonnambula,” “Traviata,” 
‘Martha,” “Ballo in Maschera,” “Trovatore,” “Barber of 
Seville,” “Maria di Rohan,” “Attila,” “Puritani,” “Don 
Giovanni,” ‘Freischiitz,” “Oberon,” “Ernani,” in fact, all 
the roles of the day in her voice, which was of extended 
compass. 

To Manuel Garcia Madame Kenneth gives the credit of 
placing her voice. He was absolutely unique, she says, 
in his power and authority in voice placement. Scientist, 
analyist, born teacher, erudite in his calling, and with the 
illumination of family genius such as possessed also by 
his famous sister Pauline, the results he attained were ex- 
traordinary. She firmly believes that the Garcia school 
of development is the only one ever known that could 
develop the voice to its fullest possibilities, conserve it to 
longest limit, keep best the natural quality and leave the 
health clean and sound The principle of the Garcia 
school is that the singing voice, properly prepared, should 
have the facility and spontaneity of emission of the speak- 
ing voice, and no less power of color and expression 

Speaking and knowing roles in five different languages 
Madame Kenneth is admirably prepared to teach foreign- 
ers She has many distinguished American amateurs 
among her pupils. 

Mme. Dory Burmeister-Petersen’s concert is to take 
place in the Salle Erard on the 28th of this month. he 
following is the program. The pianist is studying assidu- 
ously and is determined to make a record in Paris: 
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2 Maa. Sieroter AER ell GIP oe Raff 
ns eo ag oe hy Weber-Kullak 
SE RIE Re <i eer Schubert 
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The well-known singing school of M. Manoury is in 
active progress; the professor in splendid health and 
courage. He has many pupils of promise, and continues 
his class in stage preparation, which is invaluable for his 
pupils. One of his pupils, Mlle. Demours, has been en- 
gaged at Opéra Comique, where she has been singing 
Philine in ‘““Manon” with great success, and is now sing- 
ing Manon. Of elegant and agreeable presence, with 
charming soprano quality of voice, which is at the 
same time strong and full, Mlle. Demours is making an 
M. Furstenberg, another pupil of 
“Romeo,” 


excellent impression. 
M. Manoury, is engaged at Nice to sing in 
“Werther” and “Martha.” 

“Les Cigaliers” is the name of a society artistic here 
in Paris, formed by the genius of Meridional France. 
At a recent dinner M. Benjamin Constant, the president, 
resigned his place to the artist Emma Calvé. Meridional 
of the Meridionals, her recent success in “Sapho” is 
accentuated for the society by her singing in it of a popu- 
lar song of Aveyeon, “O Magali mo tant amado,” one 
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delivered a most eloquent and poetic address to Calvé; 
an address which for strength, warmth and poetry was 
well worthy of of the blood of Southern France. The 
best of it is that Calvé merits every word of the discourse. 

Not only so, but much more could be added. 

At a recent concert of Les Petites Auditions the string 
quartet in F, op. 135, by Beethoven, was played; also 
“Le Roi des Aulnes,” given for the first time in France; 
a Bach prelude, an air by Handel, quartet by Saint-Saéns 
and fragments from “Roland,” by Lully, were given. 

With much pleasure it must be announced of M. Emile 
Bertin, the able professor of operatic mise-en-scéne, that he 
has added the study of facial expression or physiognomy 
and pantomime to his already valuable work. He gives 
He continues his 


private lessons also in French diction 
class of practical stage work in the Salle Pleyel. For- 
eigners should commence stage practice immediately on 
coming to Paris. It must be attained little by little, as 
singing, and should not be left for a few finishing touches 
| at the last moment. This especially true now, when sing- 
| ing is secondary to dramatic art. See M. Bertin’s ad- 





dress, page 2 

The music at the Ambigu becomes more and more 
| interesting. A Bach cantata, with chorus of St. Gervais, 
under M. Bordé’s direction; various old songs, by the 
Chanteurs de St. Gervais, and solos by Mme. Roger- 
Miclos, the pianist, were on the last program. Brief 
| musical notices are given of the compositions. 
\ concert of the compositions of the Russian Scriabine, 
| with M. and Madame Scriabine as interpreters, and one 
by the violinist Dumas were among the week’s concerts 
in the Salle Pleyel. At the latter was heard for the first 
time a superb violin alto, “Altermann,” from the cele 
brated house of Thibouville, Lamy & Co 

To-day the well-known professor de chant, Juliani, 
opened his new studios, 48 Rue Fortuny, near Park Mon- 
ceau, which is large, light, airy and beautifully situated. A 
feature of his new installation is a charming theatre, in 
which his pupils incessantly study, and where the public 
1uditions are to be held. A very large number of people 
| were present, and the concert was extremely interesting 
| despite the influence of grip, which is felt everywhere 
Those pupils mentioned last week, and four of whom are 
The selec 
Artists 


engaged professionally for this season, sang 
| tions were almost wholly of the French school 
of the city theatres assisted in the concert 

M. Jules Algier has been severely ill with influenza, but 
is rapidly recovering. He has many intelligent and well- 
laid plans for progress to be carried out later. 

At 5 Rue Petrarque is a live and wide-awake teacher 
of voice, Mme. Ida Lurig, one of whose pupils Mlle 
Wanda Borissoff, a fine contralto, is singing at Monte 
Carlo. Miss Helen Culver, of Chicago, a real contralto, 
and Miss T. Gunn, of New York, are among her promis- 
ing pupils at present. Her school is near the Trocadéro. 

Much interest is manifested in d’Annunzio’s “Ville 
Morte,” given by Sara Bernhardt this week. The gifted 
Italian writer and a friend, M. Scarfoglio, a Neapolitan 
litterateur, are both in town. It is remarked by a French 
writer that while the best French writer could not write 
1 common newspaper article in any language but his own, 
this Italian comes to town with an entire drama of five 
acts written in the purest and clearest French, and that no 
one seems to regard it as anything but a matter of course 

M. Paul Marcel gives a long and interesting program 
in his vocal studios, 14 Rue de Rome, the last of Jan- 
uary. The last half of the concert is given to the works 
of the Comte de Fontenailles and the first to various airs 
and studies. M. Marcel is a professor who always has 
pupils engaged at various points, from whom the best of 
accounts come continually. Just at present Madame de 
Montjau, at Amsterdam, is one of the most brilliant of his 


debutantes 


\ diction teacher in town, who is from her admirable 
results to be specially recommended to foreigners, is Mad- 
ame Frank, 16 Rue Tilsitt. Madame Frank is a pupil 
among others of the father of Galli Maria. Her work is 
speedy and superior. 

The death of M. Marmontel, the oldest of the piano pro- 
fessors of Paris and one of the most illustrious of the 
epoch is being grieved over by all Paris artists. He was 
as dearly loved as he was admired and venerated. 

M. Léon Delafosse, one of the most gifted of the young 
pianists, leaves Paris to-day to make an artistic tournée 
We wish him success. 

Interesting lectures are being regularly given at the 
Rudy Institute, Rudy. Richard Wagner’s name figures 
frequently in the list. “The Lutheran Reform,” “Cesar 
Franck,” “Love and Music,” “The Italian School,” “Prim- 
itive Musical Idealism,” are amongst the other subjects. 

M. Widor has completed a suite of a dozen piano pieces. 
M. Carré meditates giving “Freischiitz” at the Opéra Co- 
mique, the scenery of which he has discovered all ready 
“in the wings.” 

Miss Edith Wehner, at present in London, is to give a 
series of concerts in the English provinces. She is a Mar- 
chesi pupil of remarkable endowments and beautiful voice 
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From Our Exchanges. 


The Binghamton Chronicle of February 5 devotes a large 
space to the details of the Firemen’s Fund entertainment, 
a full rehearsal of which was given on Thursday evening. 
Among those who are to appear are Dr. William A. 
White, Royal Gunnison, O. J. Fowler, Arthur F. Bower, 
Mrs. A. F. Bower, John Edwin Evans, Harry C. Walker, 
Winifred Williams, Babette Muile, H. R. Holcomb, Fred 
S. Smith, the Mandolin Club and Edwin R. Weeks. Mr 
Weeks is well known to all Binghamton people for his 
delightfully droll impersonations and recitations. At this 
entertained he impersonated Sol Smith Russell, which 
when seen by Joseph Jefferson was pronounced almost 
perfection. As a musician Mr. Weeks is also successful 
At present he is filling the position of tenor soloist in the 
First Presbyterian choir, where he has sung for six years 
During the days of the Binghamton Opera Company he 
was one of the leading members, and he was also the 
tenor of the old Orphean Quartet. He is a member 2 
the executive committee of the Binghamton Choral Club 
and vice-president of the State Teachers’ Music Society 
Edwin J. Myers and Courtney, of New York, have been 
his vocal teachers 

The Cecelia Singing Society of Albany held its an- 
nual installation of officers last week. President Wolf- 
gang Myer was the installing officer, inducting into office: 
President, Christopher Miller; vice-president, J. Eichen- 
burger; corresponding secretary, A. Speck; financial sec- 
retary, Charles Fett; treasurer, Henry Fisher; librarian, 
Sebastian Hebbinger; leader, Prof. William Boehm. 
Professor Boehm has been leader of the Cecelia Singing 
Society for the past six terms 
The fifty-third meeting of the Albany Crescendo Club 
took place recently at the residence of Mrs. Cassidy, 
when an interesting program was given 
In view of the active interest in musical matters in 
Philadelphia the Contemporary Club gave on February 
8 a discussion of the question of “Operatic versus Absolute 
Music.” The discussion was treated on broad lines by 
those who have opposite views on the questions involved 
H. E. Krehbiel, of New York, argued “that the lyric 
drama is beautiful because it is reasonable, and reason- 
able because founded on natural impulse.” Thomas 
Whitney Surette, the composer, discussed the question 
on the side of opera, while Capt. W. F. Biddle and 
Philip H. Goepp defended absolute music against the 
claims of opera to be a convincing art form. Mr. Surette 


illustrated his argument on the piano 

A meeting of the Schubert Club was held at the home 
of Miss Helen Powers, in Ventura, Cal., last week. Miss 
Grace Shepherd had an excellent paper on the largest 
musical library in the world, Miss Helen Power read a 
paper on anecdotes of famous musicians and Mrs. S. M. 
Wineman gave a sketch on the life of Moscheles 

The regular meeting of the music class of the Nashaway 
Woman's Club was held at the music rooms of George S. 
Wheeler, West Pearl street, and was largely attended. 
The club was assisted by Charles Morenhout, violin in- 
structor at the Nashua School of Music 

The Orchestral Club of Rochester, numbering about 
twenty-five pieces, gave a concert at the Unitarian Church, 
assisted by Mrs. Charles G. Hooker, contralto; Frank J. 
Silliman, violinist, and Charles Watkeys, W. W. Arnold 
and Frank Watkeys, violoncello and piano trio. 

Mrs, Carrie H. Pratt, of Buffalo, has just had published 
the words and music of “The Pork Packer’s Daughter.” 
Mrs. Pratt has written and published fifteen musical com- 


positions during the last year 


Copenhagen Notes. 


COPENHAGEN, January 28.—The Danish conductor 
Joachim Andersen is a very busy man. He has just ac- 
cepted the position of leader of the orchestra concerts in 
the concert hall of the famous Copenhagen “Tivoli.” In 
winter he has his two weekly palace concerts and an 
orchestral school that meets twice weekly under his own 
personal direction. Last summer he was appointed by 
the mayor “Inspector of Music in the Public Gardens.” 
He is also appointed to direct Tschaikowsky’s opera 
“Eugen Onegin,” which is to be given this spring under 
the auspices of the Society of Journalists 


Oscar Commettant Dead. 
Oscar Commettant, one of the old contributors to Le 
Menestrel, died January 23, aged seventy-nine. He was 
born at Bordeaux April 18, studied at the Conservatoire, 
and published several works for voice and piano. He sud- 
denly disappeared, but at the end of three years came 
back from America with a book, “Three Years in the 
United States.” He published some more compositions, 
and wrote for numerous journals. He published “Liter- 
ary Property” (1858), “Adolphe Sax” (1850), “Music and 
Musicians” (1862), “Music, Musicians and Musical In- 
struments Throughout the World” (1869), “Musician 
Philosophers” (1870), “Francis Planté” (1874), notices of 
Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, &c. He also for twenty 
years directed a musical institute for all branches of the 





and will be an able and worthy concert singer. 





of the best effects of the piece. At dessert M. Constant 


art. 
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PERSONALS. 


hare 
Blauvelt. 

Lillian Blauvelt, the soprano, remains in Italy one 
month, then visits Nice for another month, and then she 
will go permanently to Germany. 

Heinrich Meyn. 

That excellent baritone Heinrich Meyn, who has been 
making so many successful appearances of late on the 
public concert stage as well as at fashionable musicales, 
“The Creation” with the Oratorio Society of 
on February 10, with great success. 
Lewis Williams. 

Lewis Williams has been re-engaged for the third 
term as precentor of the First Presbyterian Church, Jersey 
City Heights, N. J. Dr. S. Austen Pearce will remain 
at the organ. 


sang in 
Wheeling, W. Va., 


Josef Hofmann. 

Josef Hofmann is now on the ocean. He is expected to 
arrive some time next week. After a short rest he will 
begin active work on March 1, when he will make his 
first appearance in the Metropolitan Opera House with 
Theodore Thomas. On the afternoon of the 3d he will 
give his first recital in Carnegie Music Hall. 


Carl in the South. 

Mr. Carl has returned from a successful week in the 
South, where he was greeted by large and enthusiastic 
audiences. 

In March Mr. Carl will return West and South for 
tours, besides inaugurating a new organ in Buffalo. Next 
week the popular organist will open a new organ in 
Princeton, N. J. 

Corinne Moore Lawson in Springfield. 


The Springfield Orpheus Club gave its second concert 
of the season in City Hall Friday evening to the visiting 
artists. The chief attraction last night was the singing of 
tha most charming and accomplished artist, Mrs. Corinne 
Moore-Lawson, of Cincinnati, who has always been a spe- 
cial favorite here. 

Mrs. Lawson was in excellent voice, and soon showed 
that her voice is as perfect as ever, while she has gained 
in the fineness and finish of her art. Her voice is one of 
rare and wonderful purity and sweetness, and in the inter- 
pretation of songs in the lighter vein she has perhaps no 
equal among American sopranos. A large item in the to- 
tal effect is the grace and personal charm of the singer, a 
factor which counts for almost as much in certain kinds 
of song as in opera. All of her selections were admira- 
bly chosen to fit her eminently lyric style. The weightiest 
was “In Autumn,” by Robert Franz, one of the greatest 
songs written since Schumann’s time. It was artistically 
sung, but was hardly so characteristic as the gayer selec- 
tions, which Mrs. Lawson sings with such inimitable 
sparkle, brio and purity. The pretty ‘ areas Shep- 
herd’s Song,” based on a sixteenth century melody, showed 
the variety and beautiful quality of her voice to excellent 
advantage, and the setting of Thomas Nash’s “Spring, the 
Sweet Spring,” which she sang to her own accompani- 
ment as an encore number, gave opportunity for some de- 
lightful vocalization. It is ‘hard to conceive anything more 
perfect of its kind. Very graceful and finished, too, was 
the singing of “The Little Silver Ring,” by Mile. Cham- 
inade, and a “‘Villanelle” by Eva dell’ Acqua, which led to 
another encore, to which Mrs. Lawson responded with 
Kucken’s ‘“Good-by, Sweetheart.” The only operatic se- 
lection was an aria from Gounod’s “Mireille,” which was 
also well sung. Mrs. Lawson seems to be quite in the 
plenitude of her powers, and it is to be hoped that there 
will soon be other opportunities to hear her.—Springfield 
Republican, February 12. 


Anna Burch in Milwaukee. 


Mrs. Burch, the soprano, recently scorea a big success 
in Milwaukee, as shown by the following press notices: 

Of the soloists Mrs. Anna Burch, soprano, of New 
York, claims first attention. Her voice is fresh and clear, 
and well developed, and she sang the role of Nicaso with 
exhilarating effect, taking the high C in alt with perfect 


| second scene in which she first appears. 








ease. There was a sense of security in hearing her, so 
sure and perfect was her attack of the opening air in the 
Spontaneous 


and liberal applause, accompanied by an armful of roses, 
resulted.—The Sentinel. 





Mme. Anna Burch sang the very difficult soprano part 
of Nicaso with ease and confidence. The artist knew 
especially how to bring out the tender emotions of the 
part and the rendering was quite as faultless from a tech- 
nical point of view, controlling perfectly, as she did, her 
very agreeable voice.—Der Seebote. 


W. Theo. Van Yorx in *‘ The Creation.”’ 

Mr. Van Yorx sang in this work in Bridgeport recently 
and with great success, as may be seen by perusing the 
following: 

Mr. Van Yorx, the tenor soloist, won many admirers 
by his singing of “The Messiah” last year. He is always 
a conscientious and painstaking artist, giving his best to 
the audience. His rendering of “In Native Worth” was 
very pleasing, and was warmly applauded. We hope to 
hear him again under conditions that will permit a full ex- 
pression of his talents.—Bridgeport Standard, January 21, 
1898 





Mr. Van Yorx acquitted himself very creditably indeed. 
His voice is a pure tenor, and he sang with ease and sure- 
ness. If there was a little lack of spirit it was more than 
made up in the clearness and sweetness of his tone.— 
Bridgeport Post, January 21, 1808. 





The tenor lines of “Uriel” were sung by Mr. Van Yorx, 
a local favorite. Possessing a voice of pure tenor quality, 
of ample power and range, he met every requirement fully. 
He appeared at his best in the aria “In Native Worth,” 
and especially in the part, “Bespeak him love and joy and 
bliss,” when his melodic tone quality was heard at its 
best and when he showed keen feeling and tender expres- 
sion.—Bridgeport Evening Farmer, January 21, 1898 





Mr. Van Yorx possesses a wonderfully mellow and 
sweet voice. 

Unfortunately the tenor part is very low, but he ex- 
ecuted it well. His voice is sympathetic in quality and it 
affords one a pleasure to listen to him. 

He was the recipient e much applause.—Bridgeport 
Evening News, January 21, 








Mr. Van Yorx, the tenor, received an wvation, and he | 
deserved it. In his high notes he is especially fair. Mr. | 
Van Yorx is rapidly coming to the front as a tenor of | 
more than ‘eed ability—Bridgeport Telegram, Janv- | 
ary 21, I | 


Sarasate Museum. 


Sarasate has had a very bright idea in presenting to 
Pamplona, his native town, most of the gifts which he 
has received from sovereigns of various countries which 
he has visited during his long artistic career, with which | 
he proposes to form a Sarasate Museum. The value oi | 
these gifts are estimated to be worth over 100,000 francs. 

Among the jewelry given to him by the late Emperor 
of Germany, William I., there are three beautiful rings 
containing very costly emeralds and diamonds. A blue 
enameled watch from Napoleon, with the imperial coat 
of arms inlaid with diamonds; a large diamond stud which 
he received from Dom Pedro de Braganza, the late Em- 
peror of Brazil. The a ated a among other 


jewels, presented him with her portrait in a solid gold 
frame. The Queen of Spain, knowing that walking canes 
was one of the things he most fancied, presented him with 
several of them, the last of which is a beautiful ebony 
stick with a gold handle inlaid with precious stones. 
King Alfonso XII., among other things, presented him 
with a set of diamond studs, which is perhaps the most 
valuable of them all. 

Besides these there are a great many cigar and cigar- 
ette boxes and holders enameled and decorated with 
precious stones, also many fine albums with sketches and 
autographs from celebrated artists, gold and silver laurel 
wreaths and a palm leaf made of solid gold from the 
Madrid Conservatoire. 

Sarasate fears that when he dies this valuable collec- 
tion may be sold to the public, as he is still a bachelor. 
It is said that the one to blame for this was the French 
composer Auber, who, on presenting him with the first 
prize of the Paris Conservatoire, said to him: “Sur tout 
ne te maries jamais.” This advice Sarasate has followed 
to the present day. 

Matinee Musicales. 

One of the most interesting musical announcements of 
the season is that made by A. R. McCormick, of the 
Broadway Theatre, to the effect that a series of matinee 
musicales will be given on Tuesday and Friday afternoons, 
beginning March 1, at the Broadway Theatre, at which 
will appear such eminent artists as Ysaye, David Bispham, 
Raoul Pugno, Alexandre Siloti, Henri Marteau, Josei 
Hofmann, Mile. Marie Engel, Leo Stern, Ffrangcon- 
Vavies and Alex. Guilmant—in fact, every available artist, 
both American and foreign, of distinction. 

The prices for reserved seats have been fixed at from 
25 cents to $1, thus affording students and all music lovers 
ample opportunity to hear the world’s greatest artists 
under the most gratifying auspices. 


Wm. Edward Mulligan’s Fourth Recital. 

This important event on Sunday, the 6th, brought a 
very large audience into the venerable old pile St. Mark’s 
Church. Mr. Mulligan demonstrated again, whether in 
his solo work or in his lovely accompaniment, that he is 
is a complete master of the “king of instruments.” His 
technic throughout this recital was admirably perfect, 
while the registration employed was at times effectively 
new, though never vulgar or bizarre. Mr. Mulligan has 
a particular tact in arranging programs. The Toccata in 
G by Dubois opened the program of this latest concert, 
while the massive and noble fantaisie by Schellinberg 
closed the same, presenting marked contrast in style. 
The Schellenberg composition was a remarkable example 
of organ playing. Dempsey was, as susual, finished and 
sonorous. 

Mr. Beverley Robinson, a pupil of Mr. Mulligan, sang 
with style and feeling “My Hope Is in the Everlasting,” 
by Stainer, and St. Mark’s quartet gave a very dramatic 
delivery of Biedeman’s arrangement of “Noel,” by Adam 
This number should be heard again. 

The next recital will take place on March 6. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
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121 West 7ist Street, New York. 


| JULIUS LORENZ, 
Conductor Arion Society. 
Instruction : Piano, Composition, Voice. 
63 East 128th Street, New York City. 


GEORGE E. LASK, 


Stace Director. 





KATE STELLA BURR, 
Instruction—Piano and Organ. 
on ey oe, pong. pasegportatten. 


director 
158 Weet 83d wm, New York. 


Men. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
1211 and 1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Vocal Instruction. 





For Terms, &c., address den nat ani Wetes Culture. al caine 
a 110 Lexington Avenue, New York. ot Professor Julius. Hey Berlin (teacher | EDWARD BROMBERG 

of E sky, Olitska, Kutecherra, land other Basso-Cantant : 
Site. ‘HENRIETTA BEEBE, great artists). 18 23d street, New York. PES a a a 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. ee 
Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First S 


FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Organist- | Under theauspicesof ANTON SEIDL. Thorough 
hurch instruction in all branches. 


Season 1897-98. 


Grand or Comic Opera, 
Tivot1 Orgera Housg, SAN Francisco, CAL. 


| EMIL RHODE, 

| PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, COMPOSER. 
Instruction—Piano and Harmony. 

Studio, 107 East Eighty-fifth street, New York. 





A. L. BARNES, 





CLEMENT R. GALE, 


S. FROEHLICH, Director. 





ARN OLD KUTNER, 


Fourth Ave. and 2ist Street; 
George’s Church, Newburgh, N.Y 
Troy Vocal Society. 





'prooklyn, N. y | FRANK SEALY, 


Organist, Conductor, Composer. -_ 


Organist and Choirmaster of Calvary Church, 
Choirmaster St. 


Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N. J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, heory. 

Room 10, 9 East 17th St., New York. 


Organist.—Accompanist. 


Teacher.—Organ and Musical Theorv. 
2 West Gist Street, New Vork. 





Y¥.; Conductor | CLARA L. SMITH, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Instruction—Piano and Harmony. 

407 West 46th Street, New York. 





FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 








Vocal Instruction. 


Residence Studio: 226 West 44th Seek, pow York. 
Pupils received daily from 11 to 1 o’c 


THE MISSES CRAWFORD, 
89 Joralemon St., Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., 





position. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


Ws. M. Seonaceen. Directo: 
Thorough instruction given in Piano, Violin and 
other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- 
Harmony in class free to pupils. 


ocal Instruction 


Studio : 287 East 18th Street, New York. 


Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty, 
Address 30 East 23d Street, New York. 











S. RAPPAPORT, 





East 64th Street, tad York. 
PIANIST, 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 


Address, 31 Leopold street, Munich. 


Tenor. 


Pupil of Joe Bouhy, of Paris and 
James Sauvage, of New York. 


For Oratorio and Concerts. 





offer an attractive home to parents desiring to gi ve 


their daughters the educational and musical ad- Miss MAUD MORGAN 


vantages of New York and Brookiyn with all home 
considerations. Use of pianos, musical and mis- 
cellaneous library. Circulars containing details 
and references. 





18 Livingston Place, New York. 





Harpist. _ —— 





HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 


Concert, a, Jigtiecice Vocal Instruction. 
22d Street, New York. 


Studios: 166 West 82d St. and 
868 Boulevard, New York. 


Address VICTCR THRANE, 
Decker Building, New York, 
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LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 


H E is a fool who is a grain honester than the times he livesin. Abraham 

Lincoln (whose birthday disturbed the orderly course of business last 
week) was no fool, and had he been born in the time of Mark Hanna he 
would have used his opportunities as Mark Hanna has used his. He would 
have sucked the sweet and eaten the fat. He would have abetted the trusts 
and aided the monopolies. For Lincoln was essentially a man of his day 
as Hanna of his. The West that bred Lincoln—this strong-fibred, sensible, 
kindly, honest man—was not the West of to-day. It was a land in which 
labor was honorable and what now passes for ‘‘speculation” and ‘‘enter- 
prise” was bluntly called theft. The West of Lincoln’s day may linger still 
on the plains of Nebraska and Kansas. If this be so it may yet breed a 
Lincoln to emancipate the white slaves of the mine and factory. 


* 
* +. 


We would not have you gather that we object to trusts. We are in favor 
of trusts. The only trouble is they do not go far enough. The Standard Oil 
Trust is moving in the line of what we think will be the ultimate develop- 
ment of the trust. It is securing a monopoly of all the means of light—oil, 
gas, electric—even the humble candle. We should be pleased to see it secure 
control of all the fuel and means of heating. We should like to see it control 
the railroads and telegraph lines. In short, we should iike to see it organize 
a gigantic and universal trust, monopolizing all the needs of man. And then 
when it had thoroughly organized this monopoly—— 

The State might step in and take over this elaborate organization for the 
benefit of the people. 

Decidedly we are in favor of trusts. 
they wax fat! Until the people is ready to confiscate them—— 


May they grow and increase! May 





T is rumored in London that George Meredith’s ‘‘ The Egoist”’ is to be 
dramatized. Who has the work in hand is not stated. The play, how- 
ever, will find its way to the stage during the year. 


HE city of Florence will on May 2% commemorate the 400th birthday of Hans 
Holbein. The Portuguese also will celebrate in May, with magnificent fétes, the 
fourth centenary of Vasco da Gama’s discovery of the Cape route to India, which 
occurred in 1498, exactly six years after the discovery of the New World. On June 29 
three will be festivities in Ancona in honor of Leopardi, one of the greatest poets Italy 
has produced, who was born there in 1798; and on August 21 the centenary of Jules 
Michelet, the historian, will be celebrated by the Municipal Council of Paris with 
appropriate meetings and banquets. 


66] T is a long time,” says a Rome correspondent of the Pa// Mali Gazette, ‘‘since 

| we have had such a theatrical season as this winter. Notwithstanding the 
hisses—little respectful to Queen Margherita, who was present—that greeted Gabriel 
d’Annunzio’s ‘ Sogno d’ un Mattino di Primavera’ (‘ Dream of a Morning of Spring’), 
Eleanor Duse is delighting all Rome; at the Argentine Theatre the ‘ Bohéme’ of 
Puccini has had a fresh success, and Fregoli, who made such a hit among London 
music hall audiences, provides entertainment of another kind.” 


N** YORKERS— 

But are there any New Yorkers? Perhaps far over in the quiet streets 
of Greenwich village, in the dusty nooks of Chelsea or in the forgotten 
squares far to the east along the river, there may linger a few real New 
Yorkers, somnolent, moss-grown; but they do not see anything, they are 
never seen, they make no noise. The men who are seen and heard in 
New York are most of them from the provincial cities, from the States, East, 
South and West, from the old country, or from hyperborean Canada. 


N Cuba there seems to be a deal of starvation. The lower orders are 
doubtless as miserable as the ‘‘ naked sinners” whom Dante saw in the 
Seventh Circle of Hell. The sensitive American heart is touched of course. 
If there is one thing the American cannot endure it is the suffering of the 
lower orders. Of course he doesn’t mind it when the suffering is among his 
own countrymen; he views with equanimity the murder of starving miners 
and the financial flogging of female weavers; but that Cuban negroes and 








half-breeds should go hungry touches him to the heart. He is willing to 
send all his wife’s relations to war in such a cause. 

A gentleman of radical integrity and no wise partial, who has studied the 
Cuban question in Cuba, informs us that the greater part of the insurgent 
Cubans are of negro blood. Of course they are ‘‘men and brothers,” or 
Still, it should be remembered that they belong to a low 
It has been abundantly proved in our 


women and sisters. 
caste and a low order of civilization. 
Southern States that negro rule is dangerous and intolerable. It would 
hardly seem that the United States had any right to deliver over Cuba to the 
rule of a class that she herself is forced to keep in illegal but beneficent sub- 
jection. 

If we want Cuba let us take it frankly, with the masterful ease of the 
well-bred highwayman; if we do not want it, let us busy ourselves with our 
own race problem and reserve our sympathy for the victims of our own injus- 
tice. 


ARY MOORE, Mr. Charles Wyndham’s leading lady at the Criterion Theatre, is 
to marry Alfred Beit, the South African millionaire. Miss Moore is the widow 


of James Alberry, who wrote ‘‘ Two Roses” and other one-time popular plays 


HE Royal Idea is in asad way. Baron Harden-Hickey, its most knightly 
apostle, has killed himself in sheer despair—or was it because he had an 
American wife ? 
And then Queen Dempsey—— 
It was the Shah who said to Salaman 
Let not the full blown rose of Royalty 
Be left to wither in a hand unclean 
But even the Shah never dreamed of an Irish queen of the Dutch denizens 
of a republic. 
We hear, by the way, that Queen Dempsey has appointed Reginald De 
Koven court musician. As Van Koven he will do very well 


a. poor people of the meaner sort are too distrustful of Providence. 
They should look more intently at those whom Providence has set over 
them as pastors and masters. Mr. Croker, for instance, was not always a 
person to whom it was a duty and a pleasure to duck and uncap. A few 
years ago he was no better—and no worse—than the politicians of the meaner 
sort who run onerrands for the corner saloon keeper. Providence has set him 
up in the Democratic Club—a worthy and personable idol for the Democracy. 
And Providence, being quite without prejudice of caste or race, may do as 
much for any one of the tough little boys of Hell’s Kitchen or the Bowery. 
Was it not this same Providence that set Mr. McKinley up in the White 
House? Did it not make him so conspicuous a mark that not even the 
foreign ambassadors could resist taking pot-shots at him? 
Not even the rural lawyer of the meaner sort should distrust Providence. 


T really seems that we are in a decadent age. The young nobles (in Eng- 

land at all events) are following the example set by the poverty-pinched 
patricians of Nero’s day and going on the stage. Even in Rome, as you may 
learn from Suetonius and Epicteus, there was a measure of ignominy in turn- 
ing player, though Nero himself, with ruddled cheeks, held the centre of the 
stage. 

You may remember that when Florus was deliberating whether he should 
go down to Nero’s spectacles and even take part in them himself, Agrippinus 
said to him, ‘‘ Go down.” 

‘*Then why do not you go down?” asked Florus. 

‘* Because I do not even deliberate about the matter,” said Agrippinus, 
‘and he who has once brought himself to deliberate about such matters has 
not character to lose.” 

Whereupon Florus went away in a huff, remarking 

‘* You are not the only thread in the tunic.”’ 

This, I believe, is the first appearance of a phrase now classic. 

Unquestionably Agrippinus put the case clearly. The Earl of Roslyn and 
Sir Robert Peel have deliberated—and now it makes 


do. 


no difference what they 
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ANY years ago Schiller gave form to the leg- 
end which has grown up about the unfortunate 
Mary Queen of Scots. The legend, did I say? 
It may be questioned whether history, with all 
its quarrels of the ink pot and the whitewash 
brush, has given a truer picture of the beautiful 
queen than that drawn by the poet. In any case 
no man in whose veins runs a drop of good Scotch 
blood would gainsay the poet. 

Strange what a glamourclings to Mary Stuart! 
She still has her champions. Her name is still a 
battle cry. In my school days, I remember, we 
fought for her far more lustily than we would 
to-day do battle for Church and State. 
Once, I remember, I made a pilgrimage to 
Abbottsford; it was not so much to see the home 
of Walter Scott—to finger his pens and open his books; rather, I think, it was 
to kiss the crucifix of Mary Stuart. It hung on the library wall, in its glass 
case——even as the good Sir Walter hung it with his own reverent hands. The 
flunkey refused to let me touch it. An offered half-crown he treated with 
contempt. Five shillings did not move him, but he yielded to the golden 
eloquence of half a sovereign. I took down the crucifix. I kissed it as Mary 

Stuart might have kissed it—many, many 

times. And then I went away. I think I ‘You have sold your country!” 

felt like some knight who had seen at last ? F 

the Holy Sepulchre. Indeed, was this not 

the Holy Sepulchre of Romance ? 

There are those to whom Holyrood 
speaks of Mary Queen of Scots. And if you 
stand in that little bed chamber, with its 
private door and private staircase, time 
rolls back three centuries. There is the 
bed as it was that night—the very footstool 
unmoved—when Ruthven, pale and hollow 
eyed, and his fierce bravos, broke into the 
chamber and slew the wretched Rizzio at 
her feet. See—here by the door he fell; 
this is the carpet that sopped up his blood. 
But my imagination was never taken by 3 
this Mary of lust and blood. I always felt . Jos.Haw, 

, , ’ a rth 

it was not queenly in her to love a strolling CO Morini ) 

fiddler. When for me she clothes herself iene 

in her beautiful body and comes to light my dreams, it is as a sad, white 

queen—long dead to love and sin—who kisses a crucifix. 























* 
~ +. 


To every man there comes once in his life the marvelous Ideal—comes to 
him, borne on the tangled tides of music—stares out upon him from some 
canvas, invincibly beautiful—cries to him from the misty haunts of legend— 
breaks upon him, like light, from 
a printed page; or it may bea 
girl's face evokes it, or the nightin- 
gale whistling from a green brake. 
But once in his life the Ideal visits 
every man. Shyly it comes, and if 
he lay not at its feet the soul of 
him—as the knight laid down his 
plighted sword at the feet of her 
whom he would serve—it vanishes 
forever. 

r++* Studies of Modjeske ---- " Perhaps those whom the Ideal 

in’ Mary Stuart:-- deserts are the happier. They 

have never known and they have 

never missed. Far sadder is the fate of those who have known the Ideal— 

have kneeled to it—have served it with patient fervor, only to find it desert 

them in the end. A shy and chaste spirit—it will not abide in the soul that 

is not wholly its own. And whois there can keep the chamber of his soul 

clean-swept for the Ideal? The threshold is stained with alien feet, fouled 
with the trampling of quotidian shames and sorrows. 


It were better never to have known, never to have missed. 








I have always liked Modjeska’s Mary Queen of Scots. There is, indeed, 
only one other actress whom I can imagine in the part, and she is dead this 
century.. Of course I mean Mlle. Clairon. 
The role is one of the most perfect in all 
dramatic literature; it is exquisitely propor- 
tioned, exquisitely contrasted. The psycho- 
logical scenario is absolutely symmetrical. 
As far as the modern drama is concerned I 
am inclined to believe that ‘‘ Mary Stuart” is 
the nearest approach to a perfectly con- 
structed play. 





* 
* a 
You may remember my theory, that there eee 
is no such thing as a perfect play, and that in 
the nature of things a perfect play is im- 


Beautiful------ 


Hackensack 


possible. 
2 : : Whiskers---- 
In music, in lyric poetry, in sculpture and, ao 
perhaps, in painting, you find now and then a wees 


masterpiece—flawless, irreproachable, abso- 
lutely beautiful. Beauty of thought joined to beauty of form—there are 
many instances. Such a masterpiece—be it a Greek verse or a girl’s head in 
marble—has nothing to fear from the shifting esthetic fashions. It is always 
beautiful. 

It is a different matter when the artist comes to express—not his own per- 
sonal thoughts, not his own lyric emotion—but the thoughts and emotions of 
other men and women. Here the old, permanent art forms are useless. 

The dramatist deals with life in the flux. His concern is with conflicts— 
in part invisible—ideas and passions, and with life in all its mobility and 
complexity. He must divine, choose, suppose, combine. He is guided in 
his work by his knowledge of the world—his experience of life. But how 
inefficient this must be—how slight! It is impossible that his knowledge 
of life should be identical at all points with the knowledge you and I have 
acquired. Thus it is that no play can have for all the spectators the same 
degree of truth, the same psychological probability. 

* ? * 

Lest you should class me with the unlearned (who need not know these 
things), I might add that there has been no perfect play since Euripides. 
He it was who introduced complexity into the drama. Of the older, simplex 
drama of the Greeks it was as reasonable to 
expect a masterpiece as of the Greek sculpture. 
The early drama aimed at equilibrium. It bal- 
anced terror against pity. One passion slew the 
other; the result was that the spectator’s soul was 
calm—he went out satisfied, as from viewing a 
statue. What Aristotle meant by the purgation 
of the passions (in his famous definition of the 
purposes of tragedy) was but that purification of 
the soul, that calm which comes when the equi- 
librium between terror and pity has been estab- 
lished. 

Euripides was the first to break from this 
tradition. He analyzed love onthe stage. He 
was accused, and rightly too, from a Greek 
viewpoint, of immorality. What he really did 
was to put an end to the dramatic masterpiece 
by introducing the complex drama. Since then 
the drama has become a mixture of drama 
and criticism, the act and the comment, the 
thing done and the ratiocination—in a word, 
the modern drama. 


Mary Stuart-«-ccececcees 
The PrayerFful Queen--- 


* 
* * 
There can be, I say, no perfect play, but I 
agree with the late Dr. Freytag in holding up 
‘‘Mary Stuart” as the best example of a frugally 


constructed play. 
& 


* 7 

A couple of years ago Madame Modjeska de- 
clared that she would never play in New York “"DMIMMee--T Tien fg: 
again; fortunately she has exercised the femi- 
nine privilege of changing her mind. Our stage is so singularly barren of 
great actresses that we cannot afford to excuse her yet. 

Her company shares none of her greatness, and yet it gave a dignified 
and effective performance. Joseph Haworth, the leading man, was ex- 
ceptionally successful in the romantic and sympathetic role of Edward 
Mortimer. I append the cast: 





Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, a prisoner in England..............-+--+++0+- Modjeska 
CE IN co c.cc cc eccccccesessseeevedoees ....Miss Anna Proctor 
Be SIU SNE COONS, ooo ccs eevee rsvecesvcestecvsoess Lester Lonergan 
GS BE SII s 6.50 vce woccsossccscavesvesecscoes Geo. S. Spencer 
William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, Lord High Treasurer..................... John Malone 
ce ncdkh soidnian So awsoeeescbnebeges setbinescsesedcepeeseses Geo. Sylvester 
ee cok bash or 606 6690) 20a ePREEENES b0.0000 006000 Wadsworth Harris 
es I E GDUIO, ova ccncccsediecsces dereccccscoscns's Mr. Haworth 
Sir Andrew Melvil, Mary’s house steward...............-00eeeeeeees ames M. Ward 
Burgoyne, her physician......... ....-. RAPA ease woe nenoadies V. Wm. Wilson 
ed ons ows +9:0:9 \ PINES DETER OMe 0800s Sopp toesutes David Ward 
Hannah Kennedy, her attendant ...............-.ecceeeecseecees Mrs. H. E. Sargent 
 iiietintilinks obagiee denser enters esseePbdees tec tseeceuns Miss Maud Northam 
EE CMs eS 050.4000 66006008000 PUEUS OSS oCCCCC Cs eCOSS M 
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Madame. Modjeska’s program for the balance of this week is: ‘* Mary 
Stuart’ (Wednesday), ‘‘Magda” (Thursday), ‘‘ Measure for Measure” (Friday 
evening and Saturday afternoon), ‘‘ Macbeth” (Saturday evening). 


* 
* ” 


Walter Pulitzer sends me a number of pleasant comments printed in 
various journals on his adroitness as a player of chess. In addition he has 
favored me with a copy of the Sunday Call, of Newark, N. J., containing a 
long letter which Mr. Pulitzer sent to the editor of that journal and which 
the editor printed. In this letter he 
compares Sir Arthur Sullivan and Regi- 
nald De Koven. The comparison is 
flattering to neither of these industrious 
devisers of comical music, for Sir Arthur 
is a plagiarist (think of 
Cellier!), and even Reginald De Koven 
has been not inaptly accused of a 
naughty indifference to the eighth com- 
mandment. There is, however, a gilded 
compliment—a compliment that should 
make Mr. De Koven get down on his knees and thank God for his New Jersey 
admirer—in this astounding paragraph: 


notorious 





De Koven stands for American song as Ethelbert Nevin does for American piano 
music. 

Some other things I should like to dwell on, the rare and exquisite genius of the 
author of ‘‘ Water Scenes""—in which the admiring continent has found a cluster of 
gems—*' Ophelia,” ‘‘ Dragon Fly,” ‘* Narcissus,” &c., such as no other modern com- 
poser has produced 

Well, there is no doubt that Mr. De Koven is getting into good company. 
Indeed his Jersey friend says: 

I know a singer—one of the finest contraltos in America—who thinks that De 
Koven, for home purposes, is a good substitute for Verdi. She is an Englishwoman, 
too. Yet, when she desires to take part in a duet, she selects De Koven, not Sullivan. 

In a rhapsodical burst he concludes: 

Metaphorically speaking, has he not his hand already on the gate leading to the 
garden where the angel of grand opera reigns supreme ? 

Then, why should we not hope that, upon a proper adjustment of his spectacles, 
a full survey within, and his hopes having taken definite shape, he will lift the latch 
and with firm step enter the sacred precincts ? 

Before Mr. De Koven ‘‘enters the sacred precincts,” I would suggest, in 
all good faith, that he discard his plush neckties and worsted mits. V. T. 


The Stage Abroad. 


H. LAVEDAN’S ‘Catharine,’ just produced at the Comedie Fran- 
M. caise, has gained an indisputable success, and M. Henry Fouquier 
believes that the success will be durable. Like the ‘‘Gendre de M. Poirier” 
and the ‘‘ Marquis de Villemer,” it is based on a mesalliance, and celebrates 
the victory of the bourgeoisie over the noblesse, and the triumph of sentiment 
and regular love over irregular passion and vanity. At the bottom, in spite 
of some risky situations, it is a return to the honest comedy of M. Augier, 
with plenty of esprit, lively dialogue and well conceived scenes. 


* 
* * 


The Dowager Duchess de Coutras has a son, the young Duke, old enough 
to be married, and a daughter, Madeleine. The latter has as her teacher Cath- 
arine, a pretty, well educated bourgeoise, who becomes the friend of her 
mistress. Catharine teaches the piano, and this unfortunate instrument 
brings the young Duke to her side, when Madeleine is suddenly called away. 






-MoDsESKA-:: 
AS Mary Stuart 
Queen of 
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They are falling in love, when Heléne appears. Heléne is young, beautiful, 
passionate, married to a lunatic, whom she is seeking to divorce, and wants 
to marry the Duke, who is blind to all her charms. In a very pretty scene 
she pretends to consult him as a friend about a man whom she loves, and 
who will not see that she does love him. ‘‘A man whom you love, and who 
does not see it—what a stupid!” the young man replies, to her disgust, for 
she sagely concludes he is in love with someone else. The Duke confesses 
his love for Catharine to his mother, who, in accordance with her late hus- 
band’s dying advice, allows her children to marry as their hearts dictate. 


The Duchess makes a formal call on the parents of Catharine, and asks 
for her hand. They are very poor; the father is an organist on a wretched 
salary, the younger sister, Blanche, does sewing for stores, the boys are cost- 
ing money, and Catharine has to manage everything. 

Catharine, however, refuses the Duchess’ offer. She is engaged to Paul, 
an old friend of her father; he knows she does not love him, but hopes she 


ol “ 
I am free! free! 
“Mary Stuart.” Act Ill 
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ne 
Mod jesk 
will do so when they are married. She is prepared to carry out her promise 
when, another surprise. Paul releases her from her engagement, as he has 
divined her love for the Duke. He makes her write a letter of acceptance. 
With the marriage of the Duke and Catharine the first part of the piece 
ends. 
* 44 * 

Six months have passed when the third act opens. Catharine is the 
Duchess de Coutras. Still, she sometimes betrays traces of the poor music 
teacher. Herfather isa bore. Her brothers are nuisances, and although her 
husband and she still love each other, there is a kind of coolness in their mar- 
ried life. No one need be astonished, under the circumstances, when Heléne 
appears. The Duke's marriage is no check to her passion, and in an inter- 
view with him she confesses her love, asks for ‘‘an hour of his life,” then 
proceeds from words to actions and flings herself into his arms 

At this critical moment Catharine comes in. In a violent explosion of 
anger and indignation she bids him fly with Heléne, she declares she loves 
him no longer. The Duke, now, has the good sense to refuse to do anything 
of the sort; he will stay at home with his wife. 


* 
* . 


But the household is broken up. An old friend of the Dowager Duchess 
now comes on. He has a very disagreeable wife, and passes his time in 
complaining about her. This unhappy husband 
begins to hang about Catharine, who snubs him, 
and then to get rid of him sends for Paul to come 
to her assistance. Paul is not received very 
favorably by the Duke, who does not desire such 
a stranger to meddle in his family affairs. Paul, 
in a pretty scene, then tells his story; how he 
loved Catharine, and to insure her happiness re- 
signed her; has he not the right to assure its con- 
tinuance? This very effective bit naturally brings 
the curtain down with the Duke on his knees beg- 
ging pardon, and Catharine forgiving everything 


* 
* 7 


The stage setting was remarkably good, the 
decorations in the first and last two acts formed 
striking contrasts to the second act in the organ- 
ist’s home, with its harmonium, sewing machine, 
cheap engravings and old photographs. The 
Gobelins refused to lend any tapestry for the salo 
n scenes, but the Sevres factory sent two Sala- 
mine vases, valued at 5,000 frs., and two Poussin 
vases worth another 1,000 frs. 





* 
* * 


‘You owe absolute fidelity to your wife—to my daughter.” 
‘‘Why? You deceive your wife!” 

‘*Oh yes, when I'm traveling. 
‘*Why ?” 

‘* Because an American husband is a man who makes the money for his 


But you are not traveling; you must not.” 
















































iv DRAMA AND LITERATURE. 


wife, In your case it is the contrary. It is your wife who provides money 
for you. So, you are the woman—what do vou call it in French—the little 
woman. Yes. Soshe can be unfaithful to you; she has the right. There is 
no sense in a wife deceiving her husband, but when she has been married for 
her money she has the right to do so—her—what do you call it—her impre- 
scriptible right. She has the right. You have not. You are the little 
woman, you know. It’s no matter whether you are a duke. You are the 
little woman. Yes.” (The Yes in both cases is in English.) 
* r * 

Such is one of the scenes of ‘‘ Les Transatlantiques” at the Gymnase, by 
Abel Hermant. The piece like ‘‘ Catharine” is another edition of ‘‘ Le Gendre 
de M. Poirier” and other dramatic chestnuts. It is a disappointment to find 
that difficulties between the husband and wife have little to do with the action 
of the piece. The comedy is created by contrasting the American million- 
aire and his manners, with those of an old aristocratic family of France. 

The millionaire, it will be seen, is a very peculiar specimen of American 
produce. The whole piece is a series of detached scenes, quite without plot. 
* ” 7 

To give ‘‘Les Transatlantiques” true local color the American million- 
aire is named Jerry Shaw, evidently a reminiscence of Jerry Simpson, the 
sockless Senator of Medicine Lodge. He addresses the King of Macedonia 
as if he were one of the boys; he also makes love to his son-in-law’s mistress. 
He has a son, Bertie, who is colonel at fifteen years of age because he beat 
the record for swimming; he has an older son who marries the daughter of 
the aforesaid king, and regilds his shabby crown; he also has a daughter, 
Biddy, who introduces into the drawing room the dances of Loie Fuller. 

Thus we see ourselves as others see us. 





BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. 


| HAVE been asked by a young gentleman, who writes to me from 

New Haven, for “some books” on the various Utopian plans for the 
betterment of mankind. What’s going on there at Yale? Is it to be a 
debate on Bellamy? Or an essay on the Gentle Art of Acquiring Pipe- 
Dreams? 

Well, whatever the occasion is, I am only too happy to oblige; both 
my editor and I feel that there is a responsibility attached to the lofty 
positions we occupy. Of course it is not easy to form a complete bibli- 
ography of Utopia, but I shall do the best I can; for other particulars you 
might apply to Philip Hale, Boston, Mass. He will be only too pleased to 
write you a 16-page letter, stuffed with curious and recondite information. 

 . 

In the first place, then, read Plato’s “Republic.” After that you might 
light your leisure hours with: 

Xenophen’s “Cyropedia.” 

Lucien’s “A True History.” 

More’s “Utopia” (1516). 

“Civitas Solis” of Campanella (1520). 

“Reipublice Christianopolitane descriptio” of Andreas (1619). 

Cyrano de Bergerac’s “Histoire Comique” (1620). 

Harrington’s “Oceana” (1656). 

The “Histoire de Severambes” of Vairasse (1677). 

Antoine le Grand’s “Scydromia” (1680). 

“Ophir” (anonymous), (1699). 

Dean Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels” (1700). 

Fenelon’s “Télémaque” (1700). 

Foigny’s “Les Aventures de Jacques Sadeur” (1716). 

Fontenelle’s “La Republique des Philosophes” (1768). 

Bernardin de Saint Pierre’s “l’Arcadie” (1775). 

Mercier’s “L’an 2440” (1771). 

Cabet’s “Voyage en Icarie” (1840). 

Jean Reynaud’s “Terre et Ciel” (1860). 

Lasswitz’s “Bilder aus der Zukunft” (1872). 

Jokai’s “Der Roman des Kunftigen” (1878). 

Amersin’s “Das Land der Freiheit” (1874). 

Fred Burnaby’s “Our Radicals” (1880). 

Hay’s “Three Hundred Years Hence” (1881). 

Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” (1888). 

Hertzka’s “Freiland” (1890). 

Hansel Triitt’s “Am Ende des Jahrtausends” (1891). 

William Morris’s “News from Nowhere” (1893). 

Paul Adam’s “Lettres de Malaisie” (1897). 

And when you have gone through these, my dear Yalensian, stir up the 


erudite Hale. 
*x 


* * 

George du Maurier’s “Legend of Camelot” (Harper’s) is witty enough to 
make one forget and forgive all his ‘““Trilby” and “Peter Ibbetson” abomina- 
tions. Let me quote a few stanzas from “A Lost Illusion” as evidence of 
his wit and also as a “document” on the “female novelist” question. 

There was a young woman and, what do you think? 
She lived upon nothing but paper and ink! 

For ink and for paper she only did care, 

Though they wrinkle the forehead and frumple the hair. 


And she bought a gold pen, and she plied it so fast 
That she brought forth her three-volume novel at last; 


And she called it “The Ghoul of Mayfair,” by “Siréne”; 
And I read it, reread it, and read it again. 


*Twas about a young girl whom the gods, in their grace, 
Had endowed with a balefully beautiful face; 

While her lithe, supple body and limbs were as those 
Of a pantheress (minus the spots, I suppose). 


And, oh! reader, her eyes! And, oh! reader, her hair! 
They were red, green, blue, lustreless, lava-like—there! 
{ can’t screw my muse to the exquisite pitch 

For adjusting exactly the whichness of which! 


I may mention at once that she’d dabbled in vice 

From her cradle—and found it exceedingly nice; 

That she doted on sin—that her only delight 

Was in breaking commandments from morning till night 


And, moreover, to deepen her. wonderful spell, 
She was not only vicious, but awful as well; 
For she managed three husbands at once—to begin 
(Just by way of a trifle to keep her hand in) 

* * * . * * 
And it took but a very few pages to tell 
How, by means of a rope, and a knife, and a well, 
And some charcoal, and poison, and powder and shot 
She effectually widowed herself of the lot. 


But she suddenly found that she couldn’t control 


The yearning for love of her ardent young soul, 
So (this is the cream of the story—prepare) 
She took a large house in the midst of Mayfair, 


Where she started a kind of a sort of a—eh? 
Well, a sort of a kind of a—what shall I say? 
Like Turkey, you know—only just the reverse, 
Which, if possible, makes it a little bit worse 

* * * * * * 
Nay, the very policemen that knocked at the door 
To remonstrate were collared and never seen mort 
And ’tis rumored that bishops deserted their lambs 
To enroll among “Barbara’s Rollicking Rams.” 


* 


* x 


“My Illegal Wife” (Neely’s) is a capital story, crowded with incident, 


stirring with adventure and prettily decorated with passion, love and poli 
tics. There are taking descriptions of continental life and a half dozen 
charming chapters—a Basque idyll—descriptive of life in the Spanish 
Pyrenees. 
The author is James Arthur MacKnight, who writes—I know not why 
under the name of Len Zolkoff. 
* * x 
My esteemed friend Paul Nevin (he plays a very good game of draughts, 
but you should hear him sing Au clair de la lune!) is not as old as he will be 
some day; still he is nine—and nine is really a capital age. I wish I were 
nine, so that “Buster” (Paul Nevin is called “Buster” by his intimate 
friends) and I might go down to the backyard and punch each other in joy- 
ful amity. Since that is impossible, however, I solace myself by reading 
TWO LITTLE FROGGIES 
By Paut NeEvIN 
Two little froggies went out one day, 
The sun shone bright and they were gay; 
But at last their playing time was over 
And each little froggie was tired and sober. 


The moon was rising from the mountains high, 
And the stars showed their light in the deep blue sky 
pec 


“One more game!” the froggies cried, 
But There Was The Sandman On The Mountain Side! 


As they went home the froggies said, 
“Good night! Good night! We must go to bed!” 
oo 
This little poem—it reminds me of Gelett Burgess—was written by Paul 
Nevin, when he was only eight. Of course, a year is a long time in the life 
of a poet, and now that he is nine more serious work is to be expected of 
him. He is now, I understand, engaged on “The Hair Brush and the 


Comb,” an epic, the scene of which is laid in the show-case of a Broadway 


druggist. 
oF» 
W. E. Henley has withdrawn from the New Review, and in consequence 
the New Review is no more. 
* * ¢ 
Quiller Couch is to be congratulated on his great literary tnd—a find 
so magnificent that it deserves all the publicity that can be given to it. It is 
a stanza from a ballad by a Cornish local poet, describing the criminal 
behavior of some church elders. These are the immortal lines— 


Sometimes they sing, sometimes they pray, 
Sometimes they worship God; 
But on the night in question, 
They stole a piece of cod. 
The verse, of course, will take rank at once as an English classic. Neither 
Lewis Carroll, nor Lear, nor Calverley ever produced anything so grateful 
and comforting. VaNcE THOMPSON. 
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